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PREFACE. 



'TT^HE author of the following history desires to 
-■- express his obligations to the two following 
works : — " Councils and Ecclesiastical Documents," 
by A. W. Haddan and W. Stubbs (now Bishop 
of Chester) ; and the " History of St. David's," by 
W. Basil Jones (now Bishop of St. David's) and 
E. A. Freeman, Professor of History in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. His thanks are further due to 
the Bishop of St. David's for various valuable 
suggestions in reference to the present work. 



Note. — The works above noticed are, for brevity's sake, 
cited, the former as ** H. and vS.," the latter as "J. and F.'' 
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ST. DAVID'S. 

CHAPTER I. 

THE FOUNDATION OF THE SEE. 

§ I. Development of the Diocese from St. David's eastward. 
§ 2» Foundation of the See the result of a national move- 
ment in Wales. § 3. Apparent discrepancy between the 
statements of Gildas and the voice of Welsh tradition. 
§ 4. Relations between the See of St. David's and the 
Romano-British See of Caerleon. § 5. Ecclesiastical 
terms a connecting link between the modem Welsh and the 
old British Churches. 

§ I. There is much historical propriety (accom- 
panied, unfortunately, with much practical incon- 
venience) in the geographical position of the mother- 
chujrch of the diocese of St. David's — situated at the 
extreme westerly point of it, on a peninsula which 
may be styled the ** Land's End" of Wales — whence 
the diocese stretches away through the whole breadth 
of South Wales to the borders of Shropshire and 
Herefordshire, and indeed until recently (1852), 
penetrated through a part of the latter county into 
Monmouthshire. It is just as if the Cathedral of 
^ Exeter Diocese had been planted on the Land's End 
of Cornwall, with this difference, however, that St. 
David's is farther away from any considerable centre 

B 
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2 Sr. DAVID S. 

of population than a cathedral on the Land's End 
would be. These peculiarities occasionally give rise 
to the question, how the cathedral came to be placed 
in such an unsuitable position. The question rather 
assumes that the diocese was first formed, and the site 
of the cathedral afterwards selected. In point of fact, 
the reverse is the case. The church of St. David's 
preceded the diocese of St. David's. The former 
was founded as a monastic church in a spot which 
would be recognised by all as admirably adapted by 
its surroundings for the seclusion of a monastery. 
From being a purely monastic church it grew, pro- 
bably by a gradual process, into a diocesan church, 
with the principality of Dyfed (the Demetia of Latin 
writers), comprising Pembrokeshire with the adjacent 
parts of Carmarthenshire and Cardiganshire, as its 
area. Once installed in that position, its influence 
extended with that of Dyfed, and to this circumstance 
we may perhaps attribute its absorption, in the eighth 
century, of the adjacent diocese of Llanbadam, which 
occupied the northern portions of Cardiganshire and 
Radnorshire. When Dyfed was combined, towards 
the end of the ninth century, with other principalities 
in the single kingdom of Deheubarth, the diocese of 
St. David's attained very nearly its present dimen- 
sions j and in the contests which took place between 
the princes of Deheubarth and Morganwg (Glamor- 
ganshire) and their successors, St, David's advanced 
into Gwent, and secured to itself those "two sleeves" 
(appendages) of Archenfield, which occupy so promi- 
nent a place in the pages of the "Liber Landavensis." 
The growth of the diocese was therefore from west to 
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THE FOUNDATION OF THE SEE. 3 

east; and we thus eaily draw attention to the circum- 
stance, because the tendency of current opinion is to 
view the history of the diocese from the opposite 
direction of east to west, with Caerleon as the starting 
point, and the Saxon conquest of England as the 
motive of the westwardly movement. To this view 
we wholly demur, under the belief that the establish- 
ment of the see of St. David's was due to causes 
internal to Wales itself, and particularly to a great 
civil or dynastic revolution which occurred shortly 
before the period of its foundation. We are thus 
thrown back on a consideration of the circumstances 
of the times precedent to and contemporaneous with 
those in which St. David lived. 

§ 2. Tradition tells of a series of military expedi- 
tions as having entered Wales about the end of the 
fifth century, under the leadership of certain northern 
chieftains, more especially the sons of Cunedda, a 
prince of Strathclyde, whose possessions lay in the 
neighbourhood of Carlisle. The invaders were of 
Cymric race, and were probably themselves suffering 
from the pressure of more northerly assailants. They 
found the western parts of Wales under the domination 
of rulers whom we should call Irish, but who in the 
language of the day would be termed Scots, inasmuch 
as the name Scotia had not as yet been transferred 
from Ireland to Scotland ; and who might ethnically 
be described as Gaels or Goidels. To what extent 
Wales was at this time occupied by an Irish popula- 
tion, is not known. It is, of course, conceivable 
that the Irish, whom the sons of Cunedda attacked 
and expelled, were no more than bands of adventurers 
B 2 
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4 ST. DAVID'S. 

who settled themselves on coignes of vantage near 
the sea-side, and exercised a military sway over the 
adjacent districts, harrying the lands of the native 
Cymry,and returning with their booty, when they found 
it convenient to do so, to their Irish homes. On the 
other hand, there may have been permanent settlements 
of Irish in the west of Wales, a remnant of the great 
wave of Gaelic population which crossed into Ireland. 
But whatever the exact texture of the previous popu- 
lation, there can be no doubt that the Cymric 
element received a strong accession of strength from 
the northern immigration under the Cuneddaite 
leaders. Cymric dynasties would naturally attract 
Cymric settlers, and we have reason to believe that 
they came from various quarters. Henceforward the 
Irish element, where it survived, took a subordinate 
place, and was gradually absorbed into the Cymric 
nationality, as evidenced by the recognition accorded 
to the Brychan (semi-Irish) saints in the roll of the 
national hagiology. Side by side with this political revo- 
lution was the ecclesiastical movement, which issued 
in the foundation of the existing Welsh sees. The see 
of Bangor was established by Maelgwn, a grandson 
of Cunedda through Caswallon Law Hir who cleared 
the Irish out of Anglesey. Deiniol, the first bishop of 
that see, was of northern extraction, of the line of 
Coel Godebog. St. David was grandson of another 
son of Cunedda, viz., Ceredig, the conqueror of the 
country said to be named after him Ceredigion 
(Cardiganshire). Kentigern, the first bishop of St 
Asaph, was a native of Strathclyde. Teilo, the 
second bishop of Llandaff in point of order, but the 
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THE FOUNDATION OF THE SEE. 5 

first in point of honour, was also a scion of the house 
of Cunedda, being a great nephew of St. David. 
These ^ facts alone are sufficient to establish a con- 
nexion between the political and the ecclesiastical 
movements, which were in point of fact but two 
aspects of one and the same movement, affecting 
the whole life of the nation. There are, how- 
ever, other indications to the same effect. The 
ecclesiastical seems to have overlapped the military 
movement in various directions. Missionaries from 
Strathclyde, such as Paulinus (Pawl Hen), Cynllo, 
and others, visited the eastern ^ parts of the diocese ; 
and numerous bands rejoined their Cymric brethren 
from Armorica, among whom Illtyd, Padarn, the first 
bishop of Llanbadarn, and Ismael, hold a conspicuous 
place.^ The convergence of these lines of immigration, 

^ The contemporantousness of the first bishops is a noticeable 
point. Deiniol is said to have died a.d. 584; St. David, A.D. 
601 ; Kentigern and Dubricius, a.d. 612. Thus three out of 
the four survived the arrival of Augustine. 

* Radnorshire was the chief scene of Cynllo*s labours, though 
they also extended into Cardiganshire, where the churches of 
Llangynllo and Llangoedmore are attributed to him. In 
Radnorshire his name is preserved in Llangynllo, but he is also 
the reputed founder of Nantmel and Llanbister churches, both 
of them the mother-churches of extensive districts, the former 
with three old chapelries, the latter with five, all of which have 
grown up into independent parishes. Another northern chief- 
tain, Cewydd, is the reputed founder of Aberedw and Disserth 
churches; and yet another, Maelog, of the same lineage as 
Cewydd, of Llowes church. The last mentioned is represented 
in Llandefaelog in the adjacent county of Brecon, in which Pau- 
linus also is the reputed founder of Llangorse Church. 

3 The Padarn churches (Llanbadarn), three primary and two 
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whether on a larger or smaller scale, seems to inti- 
mMe that Wales had become the stronghold of 
Cymric independence on British soil. It was an age 
of displacement of population, and even if there was 
no great displacement of Irish from Wales, there 
may have been a considerable displacement of 
Cymry from other quarters into Wales. 

§ 3. Difficulties, no doubt, present themselves to 
the interpretation we have ventured to place on the tra- 
ditional records of the events which led up to the foun- 
dation of the existing Welsh sees. How comes it, for 
instance, that Gildas, who lived contemporaneously 
with these events (he was born in 5 16, wrote his epistle 
about 547, and died in 570), makes no reference what- 
ever to any revolution having recently taken place ? 
Still more, how comes it that if he were living 
at the time when the golden age of the saints had 
commenced, and the names, if not the presence, of the 
-** three blessed visitors, David, Padarn, and Teilo," 
were household words throughout Wales, no inkling 

subordinate, are found in the northern part of the diocese, 
which originally formed the separate diocese of Llanbadam. 
IsmaeVs churches, six altogether, are situated (with the excep- 
tion of St. Ishmael's in Carmarthenshire) in Pembrokeshire, 
where some other Armorican saints, Cristiolus, Tyfei (whose 
name is disguised in that of Lamphey = Llantyfei), and 
Owyndaf (Llanwnda) also have churches. Illtyd's churches are 
widely dispersed : his name is preserved in Llanilltyd, and in 
the abbreviated forms, Ilston = Illtyd's-ton, and Llantood 
(compare Llantwit) ; he is also the patron saint of Oxwich and 
Pembrey. The other churches attributed to Armorican saints 
are Llanrhystid, Silien, and perhaps Llanilar, in Cardiganshire ; 
Llanfigan and Llanhamlach, in Brecknockshire ; Llangan, Llan- 
sadwm, and Llandyfeisant (Tyfei), in Carmarthenshire. 
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THE FOUNDATION OF THE SEE. 7 

should be given of their existence? And, more 
extraordinary still, why does Gildas single out for his 
vituperation the leaders of the patriotic movement in 
Wales — Maelgwn, of Gwynedd, already mentioned as 
the founder of the see of Bangor, and Vortipor, of 
Dyfed, probably the patron of St. David? These 
questions are not easily answered. Gildas is an 
enigma as much in regard to the little he says as to 
the large amount he has left unsaid. One might 
have supposed that a patriotic Briton would have 
accorded the warmest support to the Cunedda 
princes, both as having rid the country of a foreign 
domination, and as having established (as we suppose 
they did) a national Cymric church. Instead of this, 
we find him pouring out the vials of his wrath on 
them as well as on the chief pastors of the Church. 
Gildas was evidently a man of a highly morbid 
temperament, and we are entitled, from his own 
confession,! to suspect him of exaggeration. Yet 
the times were rough, and there may have been much 
to deplore, both in Church and State. His " incre- 
pations," pronounced at an early stage of the transi- 
tional period, may have conduced to bring about the 
amelioration which tradition reports to have occurred.^ 
But may not the difference in the tone of Gildas and 
of Welsh tradition be largely due to the different stand- 
points from which the period was viewed ? Tradition, 

* For evidence of this, refer to §§ 65, 69. 

' If the Constantine of the **increpations** was the same as 
the Constantine whom the " Annales " state to have been con- 
verted in 589, there would be some confirmation of this surmise. 
But the interval (40 years) is a long one. 
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looking back through the mellowing medium of time 
on* a kind of golden age as the first scene in the 
drama of the national life (for it must be remembered 
that all that preceded the Cunedda period is a blank in 
Welsh history) ; Gildas, on the other hand, living in the 
midst of events which had not as yet yielded the 
matured results which posterity witnessed. We throw 
out this suggestion as a step towards harmonising 
the discrepancy between the voices of Gildas and 
of Welsh tradition. We believe that each furnishes 
a corrective of the other. On one point, however, 
we deem the testimony of Gildas valuable, namely, 
as furnishing evidence that the Church had been in 
existence in Wales before the foundation of the 
present sees : for in speaking of the antiquity of the 
British Church he makes no exception in respect 
to Wales, with which he was evidently familiar, as we 
may judge from his notices of Maelgwn, king of 
Gwynedd, Vortipor of Demetia, and, perhaps, Cune- 
glas. But if the Church was pre-existent, how comes 
Welsh tradition to be silent as to any connexion 
between the later and the earlier Church in these 
quarters, and why does it attribute the foundation 
of the sees and of the parochial churches to so late a 
period as the sixth and seventh centuries ? No trace 
of a genuinely native church is to be found in the 
church dedications as existing before the Cunedda 
period, unless we assume that some of the saints, ot 
whom we know nothing beyond their names, belonged 
to this earlier period. The earliest church-founders 
were persons of Cumbrian, Armorican, or Irish 
extraction, and for the most part of the age subse- 
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THE FOUNDATION OF THE SEE. 9 

quent to the Cunedda revolution. As far as the sees 
are concerned, there is no difficulty in accounting fof 
the apparent break in the continuity of the Church's 
history. The episcopacy of the earlier Church may 
have been more decidedly of the monastic order than 
in the later Church. Under an Irish domination 
it may haye been assimilated to the type which 
prevailed in Irish monasteries, where the bishop was 
subordinate to the abbot, and had no sort of terri- 
torial jurisdiction. Now, without going so far as to 
j^sert that St. David and his contemporaries them- 
selves possessed territorial jurisdiction, and had 
dioceses as our present bishops have, we think it 
beyond all question that the lines of the diocesan 
episcopate run back to the age in which St. David 
lived, and that he and his compeers are therefore 
entitled to the position which has been accorded to 
them. Ecclesiastical and political organisation pro- 
ceeded simultaneously ; and as the first page of the 
civil history of Wales opens with the Cunedda 
movement, this has become the accepted date of 
the foundation of the episcopate in Wales. Whether 
this explanation is satisfactory, we must leave to the 
judgment of the reader, trusting that he will, at all 
events, agree with us in thinking that there is a 
problem to be solved, whatever the solution may be. 
A somewhat similar explanation may be offered to 
account for the ascription of the churches to founders 
who lived subsequently to the Cunedda movement. 
Cunedda himself is reputed to have been the 
originator of Church endowments in Britain,[|and his 
successors may have followed up his practice in Wales. 
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The endowments, rather than the buildings, may 
have been the creation of the more settled period 
which followed the political revolution. The present 
parochial churches are attributed to that period, 
because the parochial system was the outcome of the 
endowments : their foundation dates from the period 
in which their continuity was supposed to have com- 
menced. 

§ 4. From what quarter the pre-existing Church 
was derived, and by what channel of communication 
it reached the remoter parts of Wales, must remain 
a matter of conjecture. It is hardly necessary to say 
that we put no faith in the legendary reports of 
Apostolic visits to the shores of Britain, nor yet in 
the later mission of Pope Eleutherius, in the middle 
of the second century. In all probability the earliest 
missionaries reached this island from Gaul,^ as a 
consequence of the persecutions that occurred at 
Lyons and Vienne in the end of the second century ; 
and the Church found its earliest home amid the 
Roman settlers and in the Roman stations. It would 
thence ramify along the various high roads that con- 
nected the military stations, and might thus have 
penetrated along the course of the so-called Via 
Julia to the immediate neighbourhood of St. David's, 

1 The following are noticed by Mr. Warren as points of ritual 
conformity between the Celtic and Galilean churches: The 
lections; proper prefaces; position of the benediction; the 
**deprecatio *' for the departed ; the " Benedicite omnia opera"; 
the use of ecclesiastical colours, of Eulogise, of bracelets, crowns, 
&c., and the observance of Rogation Days ("Celtic Church," 
p. 61). 
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where tradition reports the existence of a station at 
old Menevia. How and when the Romano-British 
Church passed over to the native British population, 
and became a purely British Church, there is no 
evidence to show. The transitional period is shrouded 
in impenetrable gloom. As far as concerns South 
Wales, it is generally supposed that there was a duly 
organized Romano-British Church, with Caerleon as 
the seat of metropolitan authority. This is possibly, 
and even probably, true of the later period of Roman 
domination in Britain. But we question whether 
there is direct historical evidence to that effect. 
We cannot give in our adhesion to the generally 
accepted identification of Colonia Londinmsium in 
the list of British sees represented at the Council of 
Aries, A.D. 314, with Caerleon, as though the name 
was a corruption of Colonia Legtonensium, Not to 
lay stress on the fact that Caerleon was never styled 
"Colonia," which is the essential part of the above 
name, as shown in the other forms in which it is 
given, viz., Culnia and Culucitana (without any addi- 
tion), we venture to ask whether the official title of a 
bishop of Caerleon in those days would not rather 
have been Iscensis^ in accordance with the name of 
the station as given in Antonine's Itinerary ? Such a 
designation as Casira Legionis (the original of the 
Welsh Caerleon), is a generic name, which would find 
no place in the official language of the Romans, but 
might very naturally become current as a local 
designation in the mouths of the native population ; 
and we are not surprised to meet with such an ex- 
pression as Urbs Legionis (the abode of the martyrs 
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Julius and Aaron) in the pages of Gildas, it being 
uncertain whether he intended to refer to Chester, 
Caerleon, Carlisle, or some other Roman station. It 
seems, therefore, more than dubious whether there 
is any reference to Caerleon in the records of the 
Council of Aries ; and to this we may add the con- 
sideration that Caerleon rose to importance at a late 
period of the Roman occupation. It is not mentioned 
by Ptolemy, though he notices the neighbouring 
town Bullaum^ probably Burrium (Usk); and it 
attained its position as a provincial capital through 
the removal thither of the second legion from the 
north. But whether Caerleon was, or was not, the 
seat of a bishopric (and we by no means wish to 
assert that it was not), we doubt whether there was 
any such connexion between it and St. David's as 
is involved in the assertion that the metropolitan 
authority was transferred from the one to the other. 
For this would imply an earlier relationship between 
the sees — that David had been a suffragan of Caer- 
leon before he was elevated to the archbishopric, 
and that the foundation of the see of St. David's was 
more or less due to events which were affecting the 
position of Caerleon. To any such view, we have 
expressed our dissent throughout this chapter. We 
believe that the see of St. David's owes its origin 
to political events affecting the internal state of 
Wales, and particularly of that portion of Wales in 
which the Cathedral church is situated. Even 
if this were not so, it is somewhat improbable that 
the Silures who, from their long contact with the 
Romans, were a comparatively cultivated people. 
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would assent to the transfer of the chief ecclesiastical 
dignity to the tribe of the Demetae. Nor indeed do 
we see reason for the transfer on the ground of the 
Saxon advance. 

§ 5. While we contest the idea of any immediate 
connexion between the sees of St. David's and 
Caerleon (if one existed at this latter place), we do 
not, of course, contest that an immediate connexion 
existed between the Romano-British and its successor, 
the native British Church. The ecclesiastical terms 
of Latin origin, still current in the Welsh language, 
bear testimony to this connexion. It may require, 
indeed, very close examination to distinguish between 
those which formed part of the original heritage of 
the British Church and those which have been 
subsequently introduced during the long period in 
which Latin remained the language ot the Church. 
Yet something might be done in this direction by 
noting any peculiar terms which are the common 
property of the Welsh and Breton languages, and 
therefore presumably in existence before the two 
peoples parted company. By way of illustration, we 
will cite the ttrm plwyf^ which now means "parish," 
and which appears in Breton in the form plou. These 
are forms of plebes which, in mediaeval Latin, passed 
through the several meanings of people. Christian 
people, diocese, congregation, church and parish, 
and was adopted by the Celts ^ to indicate these 
ideas. We may cite again the term plygain or 

1 "Villas sen vicos parcechiales plehium nomine appellare, 
familiare est Britonibus." Ducange, s.v. pkhes. 
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pylgaifiy the Breton pelguent^ derived from the Latin 
"pulli cantus," to indicate an early service. The 
distinctive form which the Latin quadragesima 
assumes in these languages, carawys in Welsh, corais 
in Breton, to mean the season of Lent, and the form 
which the word episcopiis assumes, escob in both, are 
also observable. But we need not confine ourselves 
to terms which are common to these languages. 
There are terms special to each which would, no 
doubt, repay examination, particularly if they can 
be identified with low Latin terms. Such, for in- 
stance, are : — llan^ meaning a sacred enclosure, from 
planum^ in the sense of ground prepared for a 
cemetery^ \ ystwyll^ Epiphany, from stella^ **star;" 
ynyd^ Shrove-tide, from initium^ as marking the com- 
mencement of Lent ; croglith^ Good Friday, from 
crucis lectio^ the "lesson of the cross;" Nadoiig, 
Christmas, a peculiar form of natalis ; periglor^ 
parish priest, possibly from his special duty towards 
those in periculo mortis ; tridiaUy the three Rogation 
days, from triduum ; and we may, perhaps, add 
cydgoriau^ the name of the Ember seasons, which we 
suspect to be connected with some provincial or cor- 
rupted form oiquatuor^ as indicating the four seasons. 
These identifications are, of course, open to question, 
and we have no wish to pronounce an ex cathedrd 
opinion upon them. We simply desire to draw 
attention to a field of enquiry which has not yet 
been sufficiently explored, and which, in deft hands, 
might throw some light on the origin and affinities of 

' See Ducange, s.y. planum. 
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the British Church. The term pUbes^ for instance, 
still survives in Italian under the form pieve^ to 
indicate a parish church. Festum Stellce seems to 
have been in use in Northern Gaul ; and possibly an 
examination of mediaeval writers might show whether 
the use oi planum^ in the sense of a burial-ground 
was peculiar to any country or any period.* Apart 
from a common ecclesiastical language, we know of no 
link to connect the Church of the present day with 
the Church as it existed, say, at the time when St. 
David was bom. The British Church of that day 
had its own Latin version of the Bible, as we may 

* We may draw attention to some further peculiarities in the 
nomenclature of the Welsh calendar. It retains, for instance, 
the planetary names for all the days of the week, whereas the 
Romance languages describe Saturday by a name derived from 
Sabbath (in French sainedi^sdbbati dies, and in Italian sada/o), 
and Sunday by a name equivalent to Lord's day (the French 
dimanche and the Italian domenica — dominica dis). We 
learn, however, from Gregory of Tours, iii. 15 (as quoted by 
Grimm, "Teutonic Mythology," i. 122), that the planetary 
names for these days remained current among the common 
people in Gaul long after the ecclesiastical names had been 
introduced into the calendar ; and their existence in the Welsh 
language tends to support, rather than otherwise, the idea that 
Christianity was introduced into Britain from Gaul. The Welsh 
names of the months accord with those of the Latin Church for 
the first five and the seventh months ; the others are of Welsh 
origin, descriptive of various characteristics of the seasons. The 
rejection of the Latin names for the four last months may be 
explained on the ground of their inappropriateness to a year of 
twelve months. In this respect the Welsh agrees with the 
Breton calendar, though the names differ in some cases. We 
can suggest no reason for the retention of the Welsh names for 
June and July. 
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conclude from the numerous quotations in Gildas, — 
a version differing in places both from the Vulgate 
and from the old Latin, and which exhibits some 
curious resemblances to the African, rather than to 
the Italic type.^ It also had its own Liturgy, as we 
may conclude from the extracts Gildas gives from the 
ordinal then in use, and from the fact that the 
canon of the mass differed from that of the Irish 
Church. No copy either of the Bible version or of 
the Liturgy has survived to the present day. Nor is 
there the slightest indication that a vernacular version 
of either existed in those days. 

> ''II. &S.,"i. 191. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE PERIOD OF ISOLATION. 

§ I. Life of St. David — S)mods of Llanddewi-brcfi and Lucus 
Victorias — the name Mynyw or Menevia. § 2. Religious 
intercourse between Wales and Ireland. § 3. St. David's 
wide-spread fame. § 4. Ritual differences between the 
Welsh and English Churches. § 5. Settlement of these 
differences. § 6. Internal history of the diocese during 
this period. §7. Foundation of churches — proprietary 
dedications — ^introduction of the St. Michael dedication. 
§ 8. Number of ancient foundations. § 9. Classification 
of churches — hdtws chapels. § 10. Educational institu- 
tions. § II. Remains of ecclesiastical art. § 12. St. David's 
not a Metropolitan see. § 13. Absence of a territorial title 
common to the dioceses of Wales. 

§ I. The historical facts of St. David's life may be 
compressed within a very small compass : with the 
legendary matter which has incrusted itself about 
those facts ^ we are only so far concerned as it tends 
to illustrate the sentiments of the age in which it 
took shape. St. David was born in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the spot where he afterwards 
founded his monastery, and he was brought up at 
Old Menevia, Hen Fynyw as it would be termed in 
Welsh — not the parish of that name in Cardiganshire, 
but probably a place on the site of the old Roman 

» The legend is given at length by "J. and F." pp. 241- 
246. ^ 

C 
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town near Whitesand Bay, about two miles from St 
David's. The date of his birth cannot be stated. 
It is, indeed, given in a recension of the " Annales 
Cambrise" (Cod. B.^) as a.d. 458 ; but this date was 
evidently fixed with a view to bring the event in 
proximity to St. Patrick's departure for Ireland. As 
a grandson of Ceredig, David was allied to the ruling 
dynasties of Western Wales : while on the female 
side he had an infusion of Irish blood in his veins, 
the wife of Ceredic being a daughter of Brychan ; 
he was thus qualified by descent to represent the 
leading elements in the nationality of the country. 
From Old Menevia, where a near relation of his, 
Gweslan, held the episcopal office, David removed for 
the sake of greater retirement to the banks of the brook 
Alan, and founded his monastery on the site of the 
present cathedral which, with the adjacent village, 
retains to this day the title of Ty-Ddewi^^ literally 

* As frequent reference will be made to the "Annales Cam- 
brise " for the chronology of this early period, it may be well to 
explain that there are three editions of this interesting docu- 
ment : Codex A, which commences with the year A.D. 444, 
and terminates at a. d. 954 ; Codex B, which brings the record 
down to A.D. 1286 ; and Codex C, compiled in the thirteenth 
century. The earliest portion of the ** Annales " was probably 
compiled at St. David's not later than the beginning of the 
ninth century, and was partly taken from an Irish Chronicle, 
which was also used by Tigernach. The two later recensions 
contain many interpolations, and are less reliable. 

' The Welsh form of the name, Dewi, is noticeable, the 
ordinary form of David in that tongue being Dafydd, The 
dropping off of the final consonant is readily accounted for : a 
similar curtailment takes place in Davy as short for David, and 
in the Welsh fyny for fynydd. But the other changes are not 
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David's House, There he lived and there he died, and 
the only known events connected with his episcopate 
were the two synods of Llanddewi-brefi and Lucus 
Victoriae, the latter held a.d. 569, as stated in 
"Annales Cambrise" (Codex B.), the former at a 
somewhat earlier date. The true character of the 
proceedings at these synods has been recently re- 
vealed by the discovery in France of the acts of 
two synods, named respectively Sitwdus Aquilonalis 
Brttannice and Altera Sinodus Luci Victorice^ which 
may, from the coincidence of the word Victoria 
occurring in the title of the second, be with great 
probability identified with the two synods of St. 
David's day. The object was, not the demolition of 
Pelagianism, as Rhyddmarch states in his biography 
of St David, but the discipline ^ of the clergy and 
laity; and this object, salutary but uninviting, goes 
far to strip Llanddewi-Brefi of the halo of romance 
with which tradition has invested it, as the scene of 
St. David's most illustrious achievements. St David 
is also stated to have attended a synod at Caerleon 
in 601, the year of his death; but as this has no 
other authority than the third recension (Codex C.) 
of the " Annales," it may be set aside as a late in- 
vention. The place of his death is given in the 

so easily explained. Moreover, Scriptural names are not com- 
mon in Welsh hagiology. There is, of course, the possibility 
that Dewi, Deiniol, and Asaph were modified into the Scrip- 
tural forms in an after age. The form Dewi survives not only 
in the name of the village, but in that of the hundred, Dewisland. 
1 The excerpta from the ** Book of David " are similar in 
general character to the canons of the Council. See ** H. & S.," 
i. 118. 

C 2 
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" Annales " as " Moni JudcBorumy^ and both elements 
in this designation are of interest, the former as 
giving the oldest form of the name, which in a later 
entry in the " Annales " (under a.d. 840) is given as 
Miniu, and now passes as Mynyufy with Menevia as 
its Latinized form, while the addition ^^/udceorum " 
opens a wide door for speculation, and has elicited 
from Professor Rhys ^ the opinion that it represents 
a Pictish people of non-Celtic descent, though there 
is no evidence that such a people ever existed in the 
neighbourhood. We suspect ihdX Jiidceorum (or pos- 
sibly its Welsh equivalent luddewon) is a copyist's 
mistake ; but whence arising, we cannot divine. With 
regard to Mont\ Giraldus tells us that muni is an 
Irish word, signifying " bush " (and in this he is sup- 
ported by the authority of Dr. Todd), and that the 
cathedral of St. David's was in his day called Kil- 
muni by the Irish people. He expounds Henmeneu 
(Henfynyw) as meaning " old bush," apparently under 
the idea that it was named after some " old bush," 
though the prefix, signifying " old," must have been 
subsequently added in order to distinguish the place 
from the later Mynyw, where David founded his 
monastery. Giraldus's etymology of the word does 
not commend itself to our judgment ; but it is diffi- 
cult to suggest any other of a satisfactory character. 
A word of similar sound is still current in the neigh- 
bourhood to signify arable land^ and has taken its 
place as a proper name in Tremwni and other place- 
names ; but this is regarded as a corruption of the 

» "Celtic Britain," p. 150. 
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Welsh mynydd^ which is used in a similar sense 
throughout Cardiganshire, and possibly in other parts 
of Wales, without any reference to the proper mean- 
ing of the word as a mountain. We may further draw 
attention to the similarity between Monizxi<^ the Latin 
name for Anglesey — Mona — and again to the identity 
of the form Meneviuy as applied to St. David's and to 
Anglesey by Simeon of Durham. If there is any 
connexion between these names, a common origin 
may be found in the proximity of a strait to each — 
the Menai Strait in one case and Ramsey Sound in 
the other. 

§ 2. The associations that existed between St. 
David's and Ireland, even if they do not extend to 
the name, are by no means to be overlooked. 
Legend connects St. Patrick's mission to Ireland with 
the coming birth of St. David. An Irish bishop is 
said to have baptized the future saint. The first 
bishop of Ferns, Aeddan or Madog, was a disciple of 
St David and a native of Pembrokeshire, where his 
first name is preserved in that of Llawhaden ( = Llan 
Aeddan), and his second in the dedications of Nolton 
and Haroldston West. St. David visited Ireland for 
the purpose of restoring ecclesiastical order there, 
and, in conjunction with Gildas and Cattwg, he 
gave a new canon of the mass to the Irish Church, 
as recorded in an Irish document of great antiquity. > 
These particulars combine to show the existence of 
friendly communications between the churches of the 
two countries. The presence of a group of churches 
in northern Pembrokeshire, dedicated to Brynach, an 
> "H. andS.,"ii. p. 293. 
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Irishman (as indicated by the word Gwyddel appended 
to his name), and contemporary with St. David, points 
in the same direction; as also do the dedications 
to the Irish saint, Bridget (the Welsh Ffraed^ or 
more usually Santfifraed, />., St. Bride ; the use of 
" Sant " as a preivyi in this name is noticeable), and 
Colman, a contemporary of Ffraed, at an early 
though uncertain period. On the other hand, the 
vexatious treatment which St. David is said to have 
experienced at the hands of Boia, an Irish chieftain 
who occupied a natural stronghold in his immediate 
neighbourhood, indicates a continuance of civil 
discord. Whatever truth lies at the bottom of these 
statements, they at all events imply the belief that 
a larger amount of intercourse was kept up between 
Wales and Ireland than we should have imagined. 
One additional fact we may mention tending to the 
same effect, though at a later period. The earliest 
entries of the " Annales Cambriae," drawn, as already 
stated, from an Irish source, record the birth of St. 
Bridget, and the deaths of St. Patrick and his col- 
league in the episcopate, Benignus. 

§ 3. One other point we think worthy of notice 
in the personal history of St. David, namely, the large 
place that is accorded to him in Cymric hagiology. 
In this respect he stands foremost among the 
saintly celebrities of his day. Paulinus was his 
tutor; Teilo his pupil. Kentigem visited him 
before founding the see of St. Asaph. Deiniol 
and Dubricius solicited his presence at Llanddewi- 
Brefi. Finally, Dubricius is said to have retired 
from the archiepiscopate of Caerleon in his favour. 
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Further evidence of his pre-eminence is furnished by 
the fact that no less than fifty-three churches (of 
which only thirteen are subordinate ones)/ are 
dedicated to him in South Wales and the adjacent 
counties of Monmouth and Hereford. Thirteen of 
these bear his name in the forms of Llanddewi and 
Dewchurch. In two instances, namely Llangadoc and 
Llangyfelach, the original dedications had been at 
an early period^ superseded in his favour, and this 
suggests the possibility that some others, with mere 
local names, were similarly transferred. St. David's 
relations came in for a share of the honour thus^ 
lavished on him. His mother, Non, had two churches- 
dedicated to her, one of which bears her name. Two 
of his cousins on his mother's side, Cybi and 
Ailfyw, and five on his father's side, namely, Afan,. 
Tyssul, Dogfael, Carannog, and Teilo, had churches- 
named after them, Afan two, Dogfael two (St. Dog- 
maeL's and St. Dogwell's), together with two not 
so named, and Teilo no less than eight (including 
Bishopston under its Welsh title, Llandilo Ferallt)^ 
together with four churches not so named. The fame 
of David extended even beyond the limits of South 

» Professor Rees ("Welsh Saints," p. 198), concludes from 
the presence of these churches that the diocese of St David's 
originally extended over the whole of the area in which they 
are found. This is in accordance with the theory that the 
churches were founded by the persons whose names they bear. 
It is needless to say that we cannot accept this view of the 
history of the diocese. 

2 This transfer had taken place before A.D. 1200, as appears 
from their being included in the list of Dew i churches cele- 
brated by Gwynfatdd Brycheiniog. 
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Wales to Somerset (Barton St. David), and still more 
to Cornwall, where churches are dedicated to him- 
self (Davidstowe), to his mother (Altarnon), his aunt 
(St. Keyne), and his intimate friend Senara, an Irish 
bishop (Sennen).^ It even crossed the British Channel 
to Brittany, where all the legendary circumstances of 
his birth form the subject of a miracle-play under the 
title of " Buhez Santez Noun,"^ U., ** The Life of St. 
Non." It may be questioned, indeed, whether in that 
country the mother was not a greater object of 
interest than the son. Meanwhile, it is not a little 
singular that not a single church should be dedicated 
to David's memory in North Wales, and only one 
(Llangybi or Holyhead), to any member of his family ; 
though South Wales had honoured the two northern 
bishops, Deiniol and Kentigem, with churches, Llan- 
ddeiniol and Llangendeirn. It seems difficult to 
account for this on any other ground than that the 
intercourse between the two divisions was very 
restricted ; but whether this restriction was due to 

* Outside of David's family circle, the only patron saints of 
British lineage common to Cornwall and Wales are Pedrog or 
Petrock, and Wynoc, the name of whose church in Wales has 
been curiously corrupted into St. Twinnel's. St. Decumanus 
has a church named after him in Somerset, but he is a com- 
paratively late saint (died A.D. 706) : his church in Pembroke- 
shire has two names, Rhos-crowther and Rhos-Gylyddwr, the 
former being probably a corruption of the latter, but both un- 
intelligible. 

* A copy of this in a MS. of about A.D. 1500 was found at 
Dirinon, in ihe department of Finisterre, and was published in 
1837 by L'Abbe Sionnet (Paris). We may mention that there 
is a church dedicated to Nona at Penmarch in Finisterre. 
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tribal or to geographical conditions, we are unable to 
say. The dialectical variations in the language of the 
two divisions favour the supposition of an original 
tribal distinction in the populations ; yet this could 
not have been more pronounced as between the two 
divisions of Wales than as between the populations of 
South Wales and Cornwall, where the dialect approxi- 
mated to the Breton rather than to the Welsh. The 
community of hagiological traditions between South 
Wales, Cornwall, and Brittany (extending, it may be 
remarked, to other personages, particularly to Cattwg, 
who is as well known in Brittany as in Wales), may be 
regarded as evidence of active communication between 
the several branches of the British Church during the 
period of its isolation from the other Western churches. 
§ 4. At the time when St. David lived, the British 
Church had been for more than a century cut oft 
from ready communication with the Churches of the 
Continent. The "Annales Cambriae " begin signifi- 
cantly with the year 444 — ^just about the time when 
the Saxons gained a footing on the soil of Britain — 
and thenceforward the way was barred against inter- 
course with any other than the Celtic branches of the 
Church. In the year 453 the British Church adopted 
Pope Leo's method of computing Easter, ^ and this 
is the latest indication of any change being efiected 
in concert with the Roman Church of that period. 
In 602 or 603 overtures were made by St. Augustine 
to the representatives of the British Church, with the 
double purpose of securing ritual conformity and 

* "Annus Pasca commutatur super diem dominicalem cum 
Papa Leone episcopo Romse." ("Ann. Cam.") 
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co-operation in the work of evangelizing the Saxons. 
Ecclesiastical unity could not, of course, exist with- 
out ritual conformity, and so far Augustine's propo- 
sals were reasonable enough ; but there can be little 
doubt that they were prompted by the ulterior object 
of establishing the supremacy of the see of Rome 
over the British Church. The points selected for 
discussion were (i) the date of Easter; (2) the mode 
of administering the sacrament of baptism. With 
regard to the former, it is necessary to explain that 
while the British Church adhered to the method 
ordered by Leo the Great, which was founded on 
the 84 years' cycle attributed to Sulpicius Severus, 
the Continental Churches had meanwhile made two 
successive changes, by the adoption in 457 of the 
532 years' cycle of Victorius, and subsequently in 
525 of the 19 years' cycle of Dionysius Exiguus. 
Uniformity was, no doubt, desirable, inasmuch as- 
the date of Easter affected all the moveable feasts in 
the ecclesiastical year. But the British Bishops 
viewed with suspicion any proposals emanating from 
England, and backed by an authority they did not 
recognise. They therefore adhered to their own 
method of computing Easter, and it was not until the 
ninth century that the dioceses of St. David's and 
Llandafif fell in with the practice of the Anglican 
Church. As regards the baptismal question, we have 
no intimation wherein the British deviated from 
the Roman Church. The language of Bede implies 
that it was in some omission^ and various suggestions 

* He uses the term " complere." (ii. «. § 93.) 
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have been made as to the nature of the omission, 
whether it was single as against trine immersion,^ 
unction on the head,^ or confirmation immediately 
after baptism.^ The only remark we have to make 
on these suggestions affects the last : the Welsh ex- 
pression for Confirmation, bedydd Esgob, must have 
had its origin (one would naturally suppose) in the 
administration of the rite immediately after baptism ; 
but it would remain to be proved that the expression 
dates from so early a period. Whatever may have been 
the difference, we hear no more about it. Though 
these were the only questions of deviation in ritual 
brought forward by Augustine, there is independent 
evidence that they were not the only ones which 
existed, and might give trouble in the future. The 
tonsure, in particular, was a subject of hot dis- 
cussion : the Britons effected it by shaving the front of 
the head from ear to ear, the Anglicans by shaving the 
top only of the head, leaving a circle of hair. The 
adherents of the latter method claimed the authority 
of St. Peter, and poured contempt on the opposite 
practice by attributing it to Simon Magus, the proba- 
bility being that the British clergy merely retained 
their ancestral style of dressing the hair. Con- 
formity with the Roman fashion in this matter was 
established a.d. 768. There appears to have been a 
difference also in the mode of celebrating mass, as 
noticed in a passage attributed to Gildas,* the British 

1 "H. andS.,"i. 153. 

« Bright, " Early English Church," p. 80. 

* Lingard, "Anglo-Saxon Church," i 69. 

* "H. andS.,"i.p. 112. 
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mode being said to be tinctured with Judaism — ^pos- 
sibly in the use of unleavened bread. Of this pecu- 
liarity we hear no more. 

§ 5. The feeling roused by such differences of 
ritual as we have noted was aggravated by the bitter 
resentment felt by the British towards their Saxon 
invaders. So far was this carried, that the British 
bishops did not fall in with Augustine's overtures for 
joint action in evangelising the unconverted Saxons. 
And this bitterness continued long after the Saxons 
had been converted. We have evidence of its 
existence in the letter which Aldhelm addressed a.d. 
705 to Geruntius, King of Devon, where mention is 
made of the virulence of the clergy of Demetia, the 
province which then formed the diocese of St. 
David's. Bede * also bears testimony to the general 
estrangement of the two Churches, at a somewhat 
later period, a.d. 731. North Wales was the first to 
adopt the Roman Easter, at the instance of Elfod, 
Bishop of Bangor. The date is variously given as 
755 and 768, and an attempt was then made, ac- 
cording to one authority,^ to enforce conformity on 

^ "H. E.,"ii. 20. 

^ The **Gwentian Chronicle" is the authority referred to, 
which connects the Saxon invasion with Elfod's adoption of 
the Roman Easter, whence we may conclude that the Saxons 
were induced to interfere by Elfod himself. A battle took 
place at Coed Marchan, or, according to another account, at 
Hereford, in which the South Welsh were victorious. The 
**Annales," however, in mentioning Elfod's change of Easter, 
say nothing whatever about any fighting in connexion with 
the matter. At all events, there is nothing to show that con 
formity was forced on Elfod himself. 
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the dioceses of South Wales, but without success. 
A further effort was made at Elfod*s death, a.d. 809 ; 
and this also led to no immediate result; but the 
controversy seems henceforth to have gradually died 
out. 

§ 6. The history of the diocese for the two cen- 
turies following the death of St. David is well-nigh a 
blank. The " Annales " record, a.d. 606, the death of 
Cinauc (Cynog), probably the immediate successor 
of St David ; and a.d. 645 a great earthquake, when 
the monastery at St. David's was burnt. A long list 
of bishops is given by Giraldus, but the only one 
whose name attracts attention is Teilo, the successor 
of Cinauc, who is said to have held the see in con- 
junction with that of Llandaff, appointing Ismael as 
his suffragan at St David's.^ The growth of the 
diocese during the first 250 years of its existence 
cannot be delineated with any approach to distinct- 
ness, the civil as well as the ecclesiastical condition 
of the country being buried in obscurity. The first 
stage of the proceeding would be the recognition of 
episcopal authority throughout some given area. This 
in itself was probably a work of time rather than of 
any definite act. The monastic church of St David's 
established its supremacy, partly through the saintli- 
ness of its founder, partly as a chief seat of education, 
and partly through the connexion between the bishop 
and the civil power; but in what measure these 
various elements contributed to the final result, we 
cannot pretend to define. Its earliest area as a 

» Rees, "W. S.,"p. 242. 
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diocesan see was (as already stated) the principality 
of Dyfed, the present Pembrokeshire, with the ad- 
jacent parts of Carmarthenshire and Pembrokeshire. 
In corroboration of this view as to its extent we may 
cite the notice of the seven bishop-houses {Escobty), 
as given in the laws of Hywel Dda,^ which all fell 
within the area above given. They were Mynyw 
(St. David's), described as a "principal seat in 
Wales"; Eglwys Ysmael, or St. Ishmael's; Llan 
Degman (Rhoscrowther, dedicated to Degeman); 
Llan Usyllt (St. Issel's) ; Llan Teilaw (Llandilo, near 
Maenclochog) ; Llan Deulydawc (? the now-extinct 
church of Llandeulydog mentioned in the "Liber 
Landavensis,") and Llan Geneu (? an extinct church 
mentioned by Rees, p. 274). The two last are con- 
jecturally identified by " H. and S.," the one with St. 
DogmaeFs through the name Llandudoch, the other 
with Whitland through the name of the parish in 
which it is situated, Llangan. To these an eighth is 
added in the " Leges Walliae," ^ namely, Llan Hua- 
dein (Llawhaden). The first great accession outside 
Dyfed which accrued to the diocese was through the 
absorption of that of Llanbadarn, which had been 
founded contemporaneously with St. David's, and 
included within its area the northern portions of 
Cardiganshire and Radnorshire, as defined by the 
presence of churches dedicated to St. Padam in 
both these counties,^ the see or cathedral church 

» '* H. and S.," i. 280. « « II. and S.," i. 282. 

' There are three Llanbadams in Radnorshire, and two in 
Cardiganshire. The limits of the diocese in this latter county 
may be fixed at about 14 miles S. of Aberystwyth. 
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being situated at the extreme western extremity ot 
the diocese, adjacent to Aberystwith. The first 
bishop was an Armorican, who is said to have re- 
turned to his native country after holding the see of 
Llanbadarn for twenty-one years, and to have subse- 
quently become bishop of Vannes. Attempts have 
been made to identify him with the Paternus who 
subscribed the decrees of the Council of Paris 
A.r>. 557, and who is commemorated in the poem 
of Venantius Fortunatus (557-595). If this could 
have been established, it would have furnished us 
with what is greatly needed, an independent basis 
for settling the chronology of the period. But, un- 
fortunately, the identification cannot be sustained ; 
the Paternus who was present at the Council of Paris 
was bishop, not of Vannes, but of Avranches. After 
the departure of Paternus little is known of the see of 
Llanbadarn. Afan, who is said to have been mur- 
dered by Danish pirates, was probably one of its 
bishops ; he lies buried at -Llanafan-fawr in Breck- 
nockshire, where an inscription of the thirteenth cen- 
tury records his rank as bishop ; and where the 
scene of his martyrdom is pointed out, though it is 
difficult to account for the presence of Danish pirates 
in so remote a spot. That there was a see at Liana- 
fan is rendered improbable* by the fact that the 
church lies between the two groups of Padarn 
churches in Cardiganshire and Radnorshire. The 
violent death of Bishop Idnerth at Llanddewi-Brefi 

* **H. and S.," however, favour the idea of its having been 
a see (i. 146), and so do ** J. and F.," p. 266. 
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brought the episcopate to a close about the year 720, 
and the diocese was merged in that of St. David's — 
probably through the advancing ^ influence of Dyfed 
over Ceredigion at that period. The position of the 
other portions of the diocese down to the end of the 
eighth century may be conjecturally described as 
follows : — Central Brecknockshire and eastern Car- 
marthenshire were chiefly occupied by churches 
founded by the Brychan family,^ which, though 

* At a somewhat later period, however, Ceredigion, under 
the name of Seissyllwg, seems to have been the more powerful 
of the two. ("J. and F.," p. 259.) 

^ Only three Brychan churches are found outside this area, 
viz., Llanglydwyn, Clydai in Pembrokeshire, and Llan- 
wnnws in Cardiganshire. Boughrood in Radnorshire, dedi- 
cated to C)mog, hardly forms an exception. Llanstadwell, if 
dedicated to Tudwal, may be added to the above list. In 
Brecknockshire the family owned 12 primary and 5 secondary 
churches, only one of which, Llangammarch, is situated north 
of the Epynts; in Carmarthenshire 6 primary churches (to 
which perhaps Merthyr, if dedicated to Enfail, may be added), 
and 2 subordinate ones. The addition of the churches dedi- 
cated to Brynach and Gastein, tutors respectively to Brynach 
and Cynog, and the former a son-in-law of Brychan, would 
increase the number by 7 primary churches, 5 situated, in 
Pembrokeshire, and 2 in Brecknockshire. The Brychan family, 
though inferior in influence to the Cuneddaites, nevertheless 
hold an important place in Welsh hagiology. One of the 
most illustrious of the saints, Cattwg, surnamed Ddoeth from 
his wisdom, was connected with it through his mother, 
Gwlad, a grand-daughter of Brychan ; and it is through 
this connexion (we think) that the family of Gwynllyw Filwr 
gained admission to the order of saints. One of the Triads 
(No. 18, third series) states that Brychan educated his family 
viiih a view to convert the Cymry " where they were without 
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allied to the Cunedda family, would probably be 
little inclined to own submission to it ; this, 
combined with geographical considerations, would 
naturally place central and southern Breconshire in 
connexion with the see of Llandaff. The coast 
district, comprising the three commotes of Gower^ 
Kidwelly and Carnwyllion, was, probably from the 
earliest period,^ regarded as a debatable territory 
between the sees of St. David's and Llandaff, the 
former having a claim to it on the ground of 
its inclusion in the conquests of the Strathclyde 
leaders, the latter on the ground of proximity, at all 
events as far as concerns Gower, where the bishops 
of Llandaff undoubtedly had a footing, as attested 
by the " Liber Landavensis," and by their present 
possession of the patronage of Bishopston. 

§ 7. A large number of our parish churches were 
founded in the period with which we are dealing, 
namely, between the foundation of the see and the 
end of the eighth century. This was, indeed, the 
age of the saints, many of whose names are com- 
memorated in those of the churches attributed to 
them under the system of what has been termed 

faith." The idea that any portion of the Cymry should have 
derived their knowledge of Christianity from a semi-Irish 
quarter has proved a stumbling-block to Welsh patriotism, and 
therefore Rees (p. 158) surmises that the Cymry in question 
were really Irish ! But, were this the case, the Triad might 
have said so. One of the Brychan family, to whom Llan- 
glydwyn Church is dedicated, is indeed said to have subdued 
the Irish (Gwyddyl Fichti) in his neighbourhood. We do not 
think it necessary to harmonise all the statements of Welsh 
tradition. 

n 
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** proprietary " dedication. The term just quoted 
correctly expresses the nature of the connexion 
between the building and the person whose name it 
bears, which was one of ownerships ^s expressed in 
the lines of Gwynfardd Brycheiniog "Dewi owns (fiau) 
the church." But we cannot agree with the view that 
the persons, to whom the churches are thus assigned, 
invariably founded them. The ownership may, no 
doubt, have often originated in this way, but it may also 
have originated in other ways \ * and we think that this 
must be the case whenever numerous and far distant 
churches are assigned to a single founder. Dedica- 
tions, in the ordinary acceptation of the terms, were 
not unknown to the British Church. Gildas makes 
reference to churches erected in honour of martyrs. 
There are, indeed, such among our present dedica- 

J We certainly should hesitate to attribute the foundation of 
the Germanus churches to the personal action of the saint so 
named. There is one such in this diocese, St. Harmon's 
(Radnorshire). Rees (W. S. p. 130) finds a connecting link 
between St. Harmon's and the personal history of Germanus 
in the fact that Nennius (§ 42) makes mention of a city called 
Caer Guorthigim (t./., Vortigern's city) which Rees identifies 
with a district name Gwrtheymion in that part of Radnor- 
shire ; but the city is said by Nennius to have been situated in 
Gunnessi, which the commentators identify with Gwynedd. In 
a subsequent chapter (§ 47), however, Nennius places it on 
the banks of the Tivy, in the region of the Demetce (Dyfed), 
whither the saint himself repaired. Such random statements 
are not worth investigating. There is no evidence, indeed, thiat 
Germanus ever visited Wales. The presence of churches dedi- 
cated to him is a testimony to the influence which he exercised 
on the British Church by his two visits, A.D. 429-431 and A.D. 
447, or they may have been founded by some of the Armorican 
saints who claimed relationship with him. 
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tions, as in the case of Merthyr Cynog and Merthyr 
(? Enfail), with regard to which names we remark on 
the peculiarity of the qualifying i\i\Q precedingy instead 
of following the name, which looks as if the word, 
" Merthyr " was the equivalent of martyrium, rather 
than of martyr ; and there are recorded instances of 
ancient British dedications at Canterbury (St. Martin), 
and elsewhere. Still, there is no reason to doubt that 
a considerable number of our churches were built by 
the persons whose name they bear. In addition to 
these, we may attribute some of the Llanfihangel or St. 
Michael churches to the later part of the period with 
which we are dealing, for the "Annales" contain an 
entry under date 718, to the following effect : — 
"Consecration of a Church of St. Michael the 
archangel," which accords exactly with the entry in 
Bede's " Martyrologium " as the title of the festival 
(September 29), and not as indicating the erection 
of any church in England \ whence we conclude that 
the entry in the "Annales" implies no more than 
the introduction of the festival into the calendar. 
The incident is interesting, as an indication that the 
isolation of the Welsh Church was not so complete 
as to shut out all intelligence of what was passing 
outside Wales. The celebrity of St. Michael origi- 
nated in Italy in the fifth century, in connexion 
with a vision seen in Mount Garganus, to which 
reference is made in Codex B of the "Annales," 
" S. Michaelis in Monte Gargano." Thence it tra- 
versed Europe, reaching Wales in the beginning of 
the eighth century, where it became a very favourite 
dedication, there being no less than 45 St. Michael 
D 2 
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churches in this diocese. To what cause this popu- 
larity is to be attributed we are not aware — whether 
it was from the association of St. Michael with hills 
(though we do not see this illustrated in the position 
of the churches), or whether there was something 
that appealed to Welsh sentiment in the significance 
of this dedication, as symbolic* of the Church's 
victorious progress. The dedication seems, at all 
events, to be thoroughly characteristic of the Welsh 
as distinct from the Norman or English elements in 
our Church history, such, for instance, as the Llanfair 
(St. Mary) dedications of a later period. Only a single 
instance occurs in this diocese of a St. Michael 
dedication in a town, namely at Pembroke, and this 
may have been in existence before the town grew up 
under Norman influence. 

§ 8. It would be difficult to specify with any 
precision the nuruber of existing church foundations 
which belong to the earliest period of the history of 
the diocese. In many cases the dedications have 
.been altogether lost. Some original ones are known 
ito have been superseded by re-dedications, and many 
^ancient dedications may have been applied to 
buildings of a posterior date. Taking the diocese 
in its present dimensions, about 160 primary churches 
are dedicated to persons whose names appear on the 
roll of Welsh saints (including St. Germanus and St. 
Bridget, who were not resident in Wales). Several 
of these churches are attributed to the same Saint, 
23 to St. David himself, 4 to Padarn, 5 to Cynllo, 

' Mrs. Jameson, ** Sacred Art," i. 96, 97. 
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4 to Ffraed, lo to Teilo, 6 to Brynach,^ 5 to Cynog, 
6 to Ismael, 4 to Illtyd, and a few others in lesser 
proportions, so that the number of the saints 
associated with the above churches does not much 
exceed 70. The comparison between the number of 
the churches and the number of the dedications 
is introduced with a view to show the probabiHty that 
many of the churches were of posterior date to the 
saints to whom they are dedicated. In addition to 
these primary churches, there are about 45 secondary 
or subordinate churches dedicated, for the most part, 
to the same saints, but partly to some 13 other 
saints. Thus about 200 churches may be said to 
bear traces of a connexion with the earliest period! 
of our diocese's history. Some doubt hangs over 
the Peter dedications, as to whether they refer to the- 
Apostle or to a Welsh saint named Pedr; and, if 
the former, whether they may be all classed under 
the head of later dedications, as in the cases of 
Glasbury and Llanhamlach : the doubt would apply 
to eight churches, of which five bear the name, the 
other three being Hasgard, Llanybyther, and Little- 
Newcastle. 

§ 9. The classification of the churches is a question 
of some interest The generic term for the primary 
churches would be eglwySy the Welsh form of ecclesia. 
The subordinate churches would be described, sub- 
sequently to the seventh century, by the term capet 
(Latin capella\ which originated in France to describe 

* This number is on the supposition that the patron saint of 
Henry's Moat and Pontfaen was not Bernard, but Brynacb, 
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the building in which the little cope of St. Martin was 
kept in the palace of the Merovingian kings, and 
was thence extended to any small church. The 
capella occasionally attained some of the privileges of 
the mother-church, particularly that of baptism, in 
which case it was termed capella baptismalis^ — a class 
of buildings which occupied an intermediate posi- 
tion between the capella proper and the ecclesia or 
mother-church. We venture to suggest that the 
capella baptismalis is represented in point both of 
name and of position by the Welsh capel bettws? or, 
as it is more frequently expressed, simply bettws. 
If this be the case, we have an explanation of the 
twofold fact that most of the bethvs buildings survive 
to the present day, while the chapels proper have 
perished by scores; and that several of the bettws 
chapels have risen to the rank of independent 
churches, as Bettws Bledrws, Bettws in Carmarthen- 
shire, and again Dihewid, which was formerly more 
fully written Bettws By do wit, just as Llangadwaladr 
in North Wales was formerly Bettws Cadwaladr. 
There may have been, of course, many capellce bap- 
iismales not known by the generic title of bettws, but 

• The capella proper was non baptismalis, Ducange, s,v, 

• The more correct form of the word, if derived from the 
Latin baptis^ would have been bethys^ according to the analogy 
of Ysgrythyr from scriptura. But allowance must be made for 
the great antiquity of the term, and the deviations which arise 
from the wear and tear of time. The form bethus actually 
occurs in Pope Nicholas's Taxatio, The word has proved a 
crux etymologistarum ; and, if our conjecture is baseless, it will 
only add one more to the fallacious etymologies already pro- 
pounded. 
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by the name of the saint to whom they are dedi- 
cated ; as, for instance, the old chapel of Llanfair in 
Crickhowell parish, which is described by Bishop 
Martyn as a capella baptismalis ; and there are betiws 
chapels in the present day which have no font, and 
may have lost the privileges they once possessed, 
either through the jealousy of the mother-church * in 
olden times, or through the inconvenience arising out 
of the absence of registers. 

§ 10. Another class of ecclesiastical foundations de- 
serves a passing notice — the monastic or educational, 
described in Welsh by the terms ty " house," ^ and 
bangor. We have already encountered the former term 
in the Welsh name of St. David's Ty-Ddewi, A further 
well-known instance is Ty-gwyn^ " the white house," 
the Welsh name of Whitland, traditionally identified 
as the seat of the school instituted by Paulinus, 
where David finished his education. It is impossible 
to overlook the coincidence of the name ty-guyn 
with the Candida casa (Whitherne) of Ninias ; in each 
of these cases the name is explained in reference to 
the material of which the houses were built : stone 
at Whitherne, white rods for Hywel Dda's hunting- 
lodge, as stated in the Dimetian copy of his laws, — 
an explanation which, if true, would dispose of its 
identification with Paulinus's Ty-gwyn, and would 
set us free to identify Paulinus*s abode with any 
other Ty-gwyn. Possibly the name ty occurs in 
disguised forms in other names, as in Llan-^i?-faelog, 

* On this point see Phillimore, ** Eccl. Law," p. 1825. 

* In the sense of a religious community, and not simply a 
building. 
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the name of two parishes in this diocese, which may 
refer to educational houses founded by Maelog, who 
is credited with a similar foundation at Llowes ; and 
again in Llan-^2/-doch, the Welsh name of the two 
foundations attributed to Dogmael (St. Dogmael's 
and St. DogwelFs), the final syllable being a shortened 
form of Dogmael. Of the bishop-houses in Dyfed, 
we have already spoken. There remains to be 
noticed the term bangor as significant of a certain 
class of church, one alone being now so named in 
this diocese, Bangor Teifi, the Bangor Esgor of 
Gwynfardd's poem; while other churches, as St. 
David's and Llanbadarn Fawr, are entitled to the 
honour, though not specifically so named. The term 
is explained by Rees to mean a "high church;"* 
a cognate term bangeibyr^ explained by Owen to 
mean "high-roofed," is apphed to the churches of 
Henllan and Llangyfelach by Gwynfardd, while 
Llanfaes is designated lie uchel, "a high place." 
The various names above mentioned appear all to 
refer to collegiate and educational establishments. 
What may have been the architectural character of 
the early churches themselves, we do not learn. 
Bede ^ states that they were built of wood,^ and from 
the word cor it has been assumed that the shape was 

* From ban, ** high," and cor^ " church." It is observable 
that Irish etymologists do not recognise the presence of the 
latter element in their own ** Bangor," where there was also an 
ancient monastery, but derive the name wholly from a word 
cognate to ban^ signifying a "peak " or ** horned hill." 

« " H. E.," iii. 25. 

* The use of wattle in British buildings is embodied in the 
etymological connexion between adeiiaJ and adail. 
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circular. Nor do we know the character of the 
services held in them. Gildas, indeed, speaks of 
ecclesiastical melodies and the tuneful voices of the 
young (§ 44), of purple palls on the altar (§ 32), and 
of several altars in a single church (§72). From all 
which we draw the general conclusion that the service 
was more elaborate than we might perhaps have been 
inclined to suppose. 

§ II. But if we have no specimens of the architec- 
ture of the British Church, we have most interesting 
relics of artistic skill and a reverential spirit in the 
crosses and sepulchral inscriptions which still survive. 
Of the former we may specify those at Carew, and 
at Nevern, Llanbadarn, and Penally churches; the 
characteristic feature in their ornamentation being 
the interlacing of ribbon and other designs, varied 
for the compartments into which the shafts are 
divided. Mr. Westwood is disposed to date the 
great cross at Nevern as of the tenth century, though 
with a margin of two centuries later as a possible 
limit; and we presume the same date would apply 
to the other crosses above-mentioned. The inscrip- 
tions on sepulchral stones are numerous, but in many 
cases commemorate the name only. There are, how- 
ever, some of special interest, such as the one to 
Paulinus preserved at Dolau Cothi, consisting of two 
Latin hexameters which record " Here lieth Paulinus, 
a defender of the faith, a lover of his country, and 
most conscientious in the practice of what is right" 
Two inscriptions ask the prayers of the faithful on 
behalf of the deceased : one of these, on the Isle of 
Caldey, possibly as old as the seventh, and certainly 
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not later than the ninth century, begs all passers-by 
to pray for the soul of Catuoconus, and makes refer- 
ence to the sign of the cross (a plain Latin one) on 
the upper portion of the stone ; the other, at Gwnnws 
in Cardiganshire, has the sacred monogram placed at 
the head, and begs that whoever has recognised the 
sign will invoke a blessing on the soul of Hiroidil, 
son of Carotinn. Another stone, now unfortunately 
broken up, at Llanddewi Brefi, had some historical 
value ; for it told of the death of Idnert (supposed to 
be the last bishop of Llanbadam), who was killed for 
the plunder of the sanctuary (of St. David, as is 
conjectured). The names inscribed on other stones 
are frequently of interest to the historian and the 
philologist. 

§ 12. There yet remains one question to be dis- 
cussed, namely, the relations which the dioceses of 
the British Church held towards each other — whether 
they were knit closely together in a single ecclesi- 
astical polity, or acted independently of each other. 
As far as relates to the present Welsh dioceses, that 
question would hinge very much on the further 
question, whether there existed any metropolitan 
authority in the bishops of St David's, to whom 
alone it has been attributed. There is no satis- 
factory evidence that such authority ever existed. 
No credit can be attached to the statement attri- 
buted to Dinoth at the conference with Augustine, 
that the bishops there assembled were under the 
government of the Bishop of Caerleon: the whole 
passage is condemned as spurious. ^ No stress can 
^ Pryce, " Anc. Brit. Ch ," p. 171. 
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be laid on the mere use of the term archbishop ; for 
this is loosely applied to other sees than St. David's, 
and not always to St. David's. Thus the Bishop of 
Bangor is styled archbishop in the "Gwentian 
Chronicle " (Welsh Brut)^ under date 809, while the 
Dimetian copy of " Hywell Dda's Laws " speaks of 
the Bishop of Menevia, though in the preface it had 
spoken of him as archbishop ; and while the Di- 
metian and Gwentian versions speak of other arch- 
bishops without mentioning their sees, the Venedotian 
version never uses the title at all. These versions (it 
must be remembered) are of comparatively late date. 
Asser appears to have been the earliest writer to 
apply the title to a Bishop of St. David's. Further, 
the absence of all civil union among the principalities 
of Wales is almost incompatible with the idea of 
ecclesiastical union; the four sees represented the 
four leading divisions of Wales, which were politically 
independent of one another. It is true that such a 
title as " King of all Wales " occurs in Welsh docu- 
ments, but only as an honorary title, or at best to 
describe the president at joint meetings of the tribes, 
whenever such were held. Then again, we have no 
evidence of combined synodical action on the part of 
the bishops.^ On the contrary, the settlement of the 
Easter question was clearly effected without such 
combined action, the Bishop of Bangor taking the 
initiative on his own motion, and afterwards endea- 
vouring to enforce conformity on the Bishops of 

* We are speaking (be it observed) of the existing Welsh 
dioceses. What may have been the constitution of the early 
synods (p. 19) we have no information. 
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Llandaff and St. David's. We believe that this 
represents the true condition of the British Church 
in Wales, and that each diocese formed a separate 
national Church. Lastly, if the metropolitanship 
was ever attached to St. David's, how came it to be 
lost ? The story about Bishop Sampson's removal of 
the pall from St. David's to Dol in Brittany, and 
the consequent loss of the metropolitanship, is so 
palpably fictitious, that it prejudices the cause it was 
intended to support. The pall was a vestment sent 
by the Pope to each successive holder of metropolitan 
authority, and the loss of it by one archbishop would 
not have precluded his successor from making his 
application for a fresh pall. If there was a Bishop 
of St. David's named Sampson (which is more than 
doubtful), he must have lived somewhere about the 
middle of the ninth century. But the only bishop 
of that name at Dol was present at the Council of 
Paris, A.D. 557, and the belief current at Dol in the 
twelfth century was, that this Sampson was an Arch- 
bishop of York. 

§ 13. It would follow almost as a corollary from 
what has just been stated in reference to the absence 
of metropolitan jurisdiction, that the Church in Wales 
could not have had a general territorial title. What 
title, indeed, can be suggested which would be his- 
torically true ? The Church in Wales was a fragment, 
and only a fragment, of the Church of Britain ; it 
had, therefore, lost all right to such a territorial title 
as the "Church of Britain." Nor could it have had 
exclusive right to the title of the Church of Cymru 
(the land), or Cymry (the people). There were other 
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branches of this people north of Wales in Cumbria, 
and south of Wales in Cornwall. We rightly apply 
the term " British " to all these branches, but in an 
ethnical rather than in a territorial sense. But the 
point under discussion is not how these Churches 
were described by outsiders such as Bede, but how 
they were described by those who were living within 
their pale at the time of their independent existence. 
Our belief is that there was no collective name. To 
those who object to the present Church in Wales that 
it has no specific national title, our reply would be 
that it retains the only titles which were known to 
our British forefathers, and that these titles furnish 
evidence of its historical continuity. 
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CHAPTER III. 

PERIOD OF FUSION. 

§ I. Gradual approximation between the British and Anglican 
Churches. § 2. Bishops consecrated by Archbishops of 
Canterbury. § 3. Intercourse with Rome. § 4. Exercise 
of authority by Archbishop Anselm. § 5. Church dedi- 
cations. § 6. Internal history of the diocese. § 7. Exten- 
sion of the diocese and dispute with the Bishops of LlandafF. 

§ I . The topic of primary interest in connexion with 
the period on which we are now entering is the 
gradual absorption of the British into the Anglican 
Church, and the process by which it was effected. The 
adoption of ritual conformity, particularly in regard to 
Easter, in the early part of the ninth century, re- 
moved the only obstacle that interfered with the 
union of the two Churches ; for it is certain that no 
doctrinal differences existed between tTiem. It is 
taken for granted by the modern assailants of the 
Church in Wales that all the approximations to 
ecclesiastical communion were the result, directly or 
indirectly, of physical force, and that the Church has 
at all times been used as an instrument for sapping 
the nationality of Wales. No doubt civil and ecclesi- 
astical supremacy went hand in hand in early times : 
the Church shared in the fortunes of the State. But 
there may have been, and probably was, a consider- 
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able amount of approximation between the Churches, 
irrespective of political movements. The aspiration 
after union is innate in the Church, and is ever 
ready to overstep the barrier of civil boundaries. 
This was notoriously the case in England, where 
ecclesiastical union preceded and paved the way for 
political union — a fact embodied in the very name 
"England," which originated within the bosom of 
the Church, and advanced with its advance until, as 
a Church designation, it embraced the whole of 
South Britain, absorbing the various Celtic elements 
of Church life in the northern and central districts 
in Cornwall, and finally in Wales. In the lamentable 
dearth of historical records bearing on this period of 
Welsh history, we are unable to define the propor- 
tions in which ecclesiastical and political elements 
co-operated towards the result of Church fusion. 
Three centuries intervened between the acceptance 
of the Roman Easter and the appointment of the 
first Norman bishop to the see of St. David's, and 
for this lengthened period (one as long as that which 
has intervened between the Reformation and our 
own times), we have only a few scanty and confused 
notices of ecclesiastical events. The Anglo-Saxon 
power was steadily encroaching on Welsh inde- 
pendence, and with it, as a natural consequence, the 
influence of the see of Canterbury over the Welsh 
sees. Yet it is easy to see how this latter may have 
advanced independently of the civil power, inasmuch 
as within Wales itself there was no Metropolitan 
jurisdiction, and consequently, if occasion arose for 
the exercise of it, Canterbury was ready to step in 
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as a matter of course. And so, again, with regard 
to the title of the Church : in the absence of any 
existing title within Wales, nothing was more natural 
than that the title "Church of England" should 
gradually creep over Wales as it had crept over 
England itself. That the Church in Wales should 
be a portion of the Church of England is in reality 
no badge of political subjection ; it may mean no 
more than this — that ecclesiastical England is a larger 
area than geographical England; and though it is 
impossible to prove when or how the fusion of the 
British and Anglican churches took place, there is 
ample room for the surmise that it was the effect 
of ecclesiastical tendencies rather than of political 
domination. 

§ 2. The earliest recorded instance of intercom- 
munion between the diocese of St. David's and the 
Anglican Church occurs in the reign of King Alfred, 
who, A.D. 884, selected a St. David's ecclesiastic, 
Asser, to be his confidential adviser and ultimately 
Bishop of Sherborne, and who is further supposed to 
have sent down an English bishop consecrated at 
Canterbury to hold the see of St. David's. The 
former of these two acts cannot be regarded in any 
other light than as a friendly proceeding, and a com- 
plimentary recognition of the position of the Welsh 
Church ; the latter admits of a twofold construction, 
as follows: — the ecclesiastics of St. David's seem 
to have been much harassed by the violence of a 
local chieftain named Hemeid; they appealed to 
King Alfred for his intervention, and the mission 
of the English bishop may have been an effective 
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response to their petition ; on the other liand, it 
may be said that King Alfred merely availed himself 
of the emergency to advance his own influence 
through the agency of the see of Canterbury. Much 
uncertainty hangs over the whole transaction. R. de 
Diceto states, under date a.d. 872, that Archbishop 
iEthelred consecrated Lunverd to the see of St. David's, 
but says nothing about his being an Englishman : the 
Gwentian Chronicle, on the other hand, mentions 
the consecration, a.d. 871, of Hubert the Saxon in 
succession to Einion, but says nothing about Canter- 
bury. Mr. Stephens,^ who sets little store on the 
Gwentian Chronicle, has suggested that the writer,, 
wilfully or carelessly as the case may be, inserted the 
name of the Archbishop of Canterbury contemporary 
with himself, namely Hubert, with which he was 
familiar from the dispute between him and Giraldus 
Cambrensis ; but if the writer could make so gross a 
mistake as to the name, no dependence can be 
placed on his further statement as to the nationality. 
The " Annales " (Codex B.) merely state, a.d. 874, 
that Llunwerth was consecrated, the previous entry, 
A.D. 873, recording the deaths of two bishops. Nobis 
and Meuric, which the author of the true Chronicle* 
has rendered "Meuric, a noble bishop died," evi- 
dently mistaking Nobis for nobilis, and the mistake 
is followed up in the Gwentian by tacking on the 
nobilis to Einion's name in the form " Einion Fon- 
heddig." The " Annales " further record the death 
of Lumberth in 944; and, to make confusion yet 

» ** Arch. Cambr.^' for 1858, p. 90. ^ «< Brut y Tywysogion." 
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more confounded, in the account of Hywel Dda*s 
conference, which occurred between the dates of the 
consecration of Llunwerth and the death of Lumberth 
(which are evidently variations of the same name), 
the Dimetian version gives the name of the bishop of 
Menevia as Lambert, and the " Gwentian Chronicle " 
as Martin. The historian of St. David's diocese may 
reasonably crave the sympathy of his readers in 
having to deal with such materials as these. One 
item of information in reference to Lumberth, given 
in the " Liber Landavensis," page 228, is of interest 
as showing that Lumberth, if he were a Saxon, did 
not claim any authority over his brother bishop of 
Llandaffj for he is represented as pleading with him 
on terms of equality in behalf of Tewdwr, king of 
Brecon. Further consecrations by archbishops of 
Canterbury are recorded by R. de Diceto in the cases 
of Trameris and Elfod, either by ^Ifric (995-1005) 
or, perhaps, by his predecessor Siric (990-994), and 
of Bleduc by ^Ethelnoth (1020-1038); but under 
what circumstances, we have no information. Other 
authorities notice the death of a bishop named Ble- 
dud in 1071,^ and the death of Tremerin, who had 
for some years .acted as vicar to a blind bishop of 
Hereford in 1055 ;2 but these cannot be identified 
with the Trameris and Bleduc above mentioned. 

§ 3. In addition to these direct evidences of 
absorption or fusion, we must take into account the 
fact that inter-communion was going on between the 
Welsh Churches and Rome, and that such inter- 

* ** Annales Camb." » "Florence of Worcester." 
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communion is inconsistent with the idea that there 
was not a similar intercourse with the English Church, 
As regards this diocese, the only instance we can 
adduce is that of Hywel Dda's journey or journeys 
(for the " Gwentian Chronicle " mentions two) to 
Rome, in order to obtain the Pope's sanction to his 
code of laws. From other dioceses we hear of the 
earlier pilgrimages of Cyngen, king of Powys, 
A.D. 854, and of Hywel, lord of Glamorgan, a.d. 894, 
who both died at Rome. These facts are important, 
as showing how far the Welsh Church had voluntarily 
broken through its condition of isolation. 

§ 4. Arriving at Norman times, when the curtain 
first Hfts on the stage of Welsh history, we find 
evidence that the authority of Canterbury was fully 
recognised, in the suspension and subsequent restora- 
tion of Bishop Wilfrid, or Griffi, to the see of St. 
David's by Archbishop Anselm. The date and 
occasion of the suspension are not on record, 
Giraldus^ asserts that Wilfrid had given offence by 
accepting consecration at the hands of Welsh bishops 
and himself consecrating others, and by convening 
synods of his own authority, but it has been other- 
wise surmised^ that his offence consisted in the alien- 
ation of Church estates to the Norman barons who 
had established themselves in Pembrokeshire, and 
this view receives confirmation from the tenor of the 
letter^ which Anselm wrote, probably at the time that 
he removed the suspension, to the Norman barons, 

» "Invect," ii. i. 0pp. iii. 49. » "J. and F.," p. 270. 

^ " H. and S," i. 300. 
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urging them to restore any property that had fallen 
into their possession. The suspension was removed 
A.D. 1095, and the casual manner in which it was 
effected, as recorded by Eadmer/ conveys the im- 
pression that it was not the first time that the full 
authority of Canterbury had been exercised. " In a 
certain chapel " (which lay somewhere on the Arch- 
bishop's route between Windsor and Canterbury) 
**Anselm restored to Wilfrid, bishop of St. David, 
commonly called Dewi, in Wales, the episcopal 
office, from which, through his own fault, he had been 
previously suspended." Though the interference of 
Canterbury on this occasion may have been friendly 
to the Church, there can be no doubt that the presence 
of the Norman barons had given Canterbury an 
influence far greater than it had previously possessed 
in Wales. William I. had penetrated to St. David's 
A.D. 1079 or 1081, professedly as a pilgrim to the 
shrine of the saint, but with the ulterior object of 
affirming his suzerainty over the princes of South 
Wales. His visit was followed by more decided 
measures. Norman barons headed a series of 
expeditions into Wales, and established themselves 
with their retainers in various quarters before the end 
of the eleventh century, conspicuous among whom 
were Arnulph, of Montgomery in Southern Pem- 
brokeshire, Martin de Turribus in Cemaes, Bernard 
Newmarch in Breconshire. We suspect that the first 
mentioned found a substantial body of Scandinavian 
settlers already in possession of numerous posts on 

' ''Hist. Nov.,"ii. 
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and adjacent to the Pembrokeshire coast. At all 
events, Scandinavian names are not infrequent in that 
part of the world. We may cite the names of the 
islands Skomer and Skokholm, of the parishes Dale, 
Freystrop (= Freya*s thorp, or village), Hasgard, 
Fishguard, and Hakin; the terminations wick, as 
in Goodwick, and ford ( = fiord) as in Milford, 
and perhaps Haverford.^ Such names are found 
inland as far as the line of earthworks called Rathes^ 
which extend from Tenby to a point somewhat south 
of St. David's. These earthworks must have been 
erected previously to the coming of the Normans, 
and therefore indicate a prior occupation of the dis- 
trict, either by Irish or by Scandinavians. The two 
elements already mentioned were further reinforced by 
successive bodies of Flemings, the earliest of which 
arrived in 1106. There can be no question, there- 
fore, that there was abundance of physical force at 
hand to bring pressure to bear upon the see of St. 
David's. It has been surmised, indeed, that this influ- 
ence had been exercised in the original appointment of 
Wilfrid, for Sulien's resignation and Wilfrid's appoint- 
ment are mentioned in connexion with William I.'s 
visit to St. David's ; and further, that Wilfrid's re- 
instatement in 1095 marks the termination of a period 
during which he had been ousted from the see by a 
Welsh party, who had selected Rhyddmarch as their 

* It has been suggested that in cases where the personal name 
has a Scandinavian sound, as in Haroldston, the termination 
means stone and not town. But this seems unlikely, inasmuch 
as the ^x-ord stone would assume the form stane or sieyn, as in 
Steynton. 
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representative. But in this case it is difficult to 
understand Eadmer's statement that Wilfrid had been 
suspended by Anselm for some fault of his own. 
On Wilfrid's death, either a.d. 1112 or 1115, the 
ecclesiastics of St. David's selected Daniel, son of 
Bishop Sulien and brother of Rhyddmarch ; but the 
nomination was summarily set aside by Henry I., and 
henceforth there can be no doubt as to the complete 
loss of independence. The conduct of the Norman 
barons towards the Church varied. Martin de Turribus, 
a Lord Marcher in the truest sense of the term, made 
terms with the people of Cemaes, and gave those 
whom he first encountered the alternate right of 
patronage of the benefices, traces of which arrange- 
ment remain at the present day. Wilfrid, on the 
other hand, suffered from the violence of Amulph's 
retainers, by whom he was imprisoned for forty days. 
§ 5. The age of the saints is held to have ex- 
tended into the period with which we are dealing ; 
but the number of them was small. Only two are 
mentioned, namely Sadwrnen, bishop of St. David's, 
died A.D. 832, and Cyfelach, bishop of Llandaff, circ. 
A.D. 900, the patrons of Llansadwrnen^ and Llangy- 
felach respectively. There are, however, some 
dedications belonging to this period attributed to 
Anglo-Saxon saints. On what evidence this rests, 
we are not aware ; if on the names alone, there is 
room for surmise that they really belong to Welsh 
saints. We should be inclined more particularly to 
think this of Llanina and Llanedy (said to be named 

' Possibly, however, the dedication is to Saturninus of 
Toulouse. 
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respectively after Ina,* king of Wessex, died a.d. 
727, and one of the several Ediths), on account of 
their position ; there would be less room for a similar 
suspicion in the cases of three churches situated in the 
border counties, and attributed to abbesses, Llanfillo, 
to Milburgh, of Wenlock, died about 650; Llan- 
degley, to Tecla, of Kirzingen in Germany, 750 ; and 
Llanthetty, to Tetta, of Woburn, about 750. Still, 
there seems no reason why these saints should have 
been selected for honour in Wales. The dedication 
of JefTreyston to Oswald, king of Northumbria (died 
642), may have been introduced by the Flemings, who 
had sojourned for some time in the north. 

§ 6. The internal history of the diocese during this 
period is well nigh a blank. The town and church 
of St. David's suffered severely from the attacks of 
Norse or Danish pirates between the years 795 and 
1088.2 Two bishops met with violent deaths from 
these ruthless foes — Morgeneu, a.d. 999, and Abra- 
ham in 1078. Their latest visit, in 1088, was sig- 
nalised by the complete destruction of the cathedral.. 
However painful the presence of Norman barons 
may have been to the inhabitants of Pembrokeshire, 
it at all events placed an effectual check on piracy, 
and supplied an amount of protection which the 
native rulers had utterly failed to do. St. David's 
retained its character as a seat of learning throughout 

* The Welsh seem to have regarded Ina as one of their own 
race, probably through confounding him with Ivor and Ini, 
respectively the son and nephew of an Armorican king, who 
were sent over to rule the Britons. 

For a fuller account see ** J. and F.," pp. 259-270. 
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this period. We have already mentioned Asser as 
the friend of King Alfred. Literature formed the 
original bond between them; and the "Gesta -Al- 
fred! " still remains to testify to Asser's powers. Bishop 
Sulien, who held the see for five years before, and 
about ten years after, Bishop Abraham's incumbency, 
enjoyed a high fame for learning. Two of his sons 
have left behind them specimens of their scholar- 
ship — ^viz., Rhyddmarch, who held the see in suc- 
cession to his father (a.d. 1088- 1096), the author of 
the " Life of St David " ; and Sulgen, or Jeuan, who 
held the position of arch-priest of Llanbadarn at the 
time of his death, the author of a Latin poem lauda- 
tory of his family. At Rhyddmarch*s death it is stated 
that " instruction for scholars ceased at Menevia," 
though it is not apparent why this should have taken 
place at that particular date, as no change was made 
in the constitution of the cathedral establishment 
until Bernard's time. 

§ 6. The importance of the see was considerably 
enhanced during the period under review, partly by 
the acquisition of additional territory, and partly by 
the firmer establishment of its authority in what we 
have called the debateable border-land between it 
and LlandafT. These changes were consequent upon 
the consolidation of various principalities into the 
single principality of Deheubarth in the ninth cen- 
tury. St. David's thus became possessed of central 
Breconshire, and of a firmer hold on the district 
between the Tywy and the Tawe, comprising the 
Cantref Bychan about Llandovery, and the commotes 
of Gower, Kidwelly, and Carnwyllion, which lay ad- 
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jacent to the Cantref Bychan on the sea-board. Claim 
was also made for the possession of two districts east- 
ward of central Breconshire, namely, Ystradyw (now 
the hundred of Crickhowell) and Ewias, which skirted 
the base of the Black Mountains on the Hereford- 
shire side. Though the bishops were put forward, or 
perhaps put themselves forward, in the disputes about 
these two districts, the interests of the civil rulers were 
equally involved, the real question being whether the 
districts formed part of Deheubarth or of Morganwg, 
of which St. David's and Llandaflf were the respective 
sees. The earliest notice of the dispute occurs, a.d. 
958 or 959, when the matter is said to have been 
submitted to the arbitration of Eadgar, king of Eng- 
land, as suzerain over Owen of Deheubarth and Mor- 
gan of Morganwg. If this early date can be accepted 
on the authority of the "Liber Landavensis," the 
dispute must have continued for about i8o years, for 
it was still dragging on at the time of Urban's death, 
A.D. 1 136. But we suspect that the dispute, when- 
ever commenced, assumed its acute phase after the 
conquest of Breconshire, including Ystradyw, by 
Bernard Newmarch, about a.d. hog. Thence- 
forward Ystradyw was united civilly with central 
Breconshire, and shared in the ecclesiastical fortunes 
of the latter, in other words, became an undoubted 
part of the diocese of St. David's, whatever it may 
have been before. Bernard Newmarch was hardly 
likely to suffer the exercise of any other episcopal 
functions within his territory than those of his own 
bishop. Though the districts of Ystradyw and Ewias 
were the real bone of contention between the two 
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bishops, a counterclaim was set on foot by the Bishop 
of Llandaff to the three commotes of Gower, Kid- 
welly, and Carnwyllion, so as to throw back the diocese 
of St David's to its original boundary at the Tywy, 
and reduce it once more to the limits of Dyfed. 
Yet further, the Bishop of Llandaff, as the successor 
of St. Teilo, laid claim to the possession of the 
churches dedicated to St. Teilo within the undoubted 
limits of St. David's diocese, together with such lands 
and villages as were reputed to have been given to 
that saint. This claim was based (we presume) on 
the idea of ownerships as the essential element in 
Church dedication. That such a claim should have 
been seriously put forth is significant of the loose 
views then entertained as to Church order. These 
are the salient points of the contention between the 
bishops, which was brought to a close under the 
vigorous action of the first Norman bishop, Bernard, 
in favour of St. David's. The see had, however, virtu- 
ally attained its full extent within the period with 
which we are now dealing. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

PERIOD OF NORMAN BISHOPS. 

§ I. General character of Norman Bishops. Bernard— his 
claim for the Metropolitanship. § 2. Canonisation of St. 
David. § 3. Termination of boundary dispute with Llan- 
daff. § 4. Organisation of the diocese. § 5. David Fitz- 
Gerald. § 6. Peter de Leia. Early career of Giraldus 
Cambrensis. § 7. His contest for the see. § 8. Geoffrey 
de Henelawe. § 9. Architecture and Church Building- 
§ 10. Foreign Church dedications. 

BISHOPS. 

Bernard 1115. I Peter de Leia 1176. 

David Fitzgerald.. 1147. | Geoffrey de Henelawe . 1203, 

§ I. The intrusion of a bishop into the see of St 
David's by the mere will of the Sovereign, " without 
the leave of or appeal to the Welsh clergy," ^ was 
undoubtedly a high-handed act on the part of Henry 
I. The clergy had elected Daniel, the third son of 
Bishop Sulgen, probably in 1112, the year of Wil- 
frid's death ; but this election was set aside by the 
king in favour of Bernard, a Norman, who was con- 
secrated at Westminster Abbey, September 19, 11 15; 
"whereby (adds the *Gwentian Chronicle') the 
Bishop of St. David's lost his privilege, which passed 
over to the Bishop of Canterbury," the privilege re- 

* YsgolheigioHy lit. scholars (^r?//). 
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ferred to being, as we suppose, the right of election 
without the archbishop's intervention. The royal 
assent to the election would probably not have been 
contested, inasmuch as it was one of the recognised 
privileges of suzerainty ; nor would the act of conse- 
cration by the archbishop be objected to except in 
so far as it embodied a claim on his part to the 
exclusive right of consecrating. There seems little 
reason to doubt that the general authority of Canter- 
bury had been previously acknowledged in the 
diocese. That the Welsh clergy smarted under the 
indignity of having a foreign bishop thrust upon 
them, and that the laity, especially the princely 
families, regarded such an appointment as a badge 
of their forced submission to Norman power — this 
might naturally be expected. The feeling of resent- 
ment has not even yet died out under the appeals 
made to Welsh patriotism by the opponents of the 
Church. But it is a mistake to represent the appoint- 
ment of foreign bishops as a grievance peculiar to 
Wales, or as a grievance imposed on the Welsh by 
their hereditary foes the Saxons. It is necessary to 
remind those who entertain this view (and it is by no 
means unknown in Wales) that the Saxons were at 
this time fellow-sufferers with the Welsh from their 
common foe, the Normans; and that the appoint- 
ment of bishops in Wales ignorant of the Welsh 
language was paralleled by the appointment in Eng- 
land of bishops ignorant of the English language. 
So far had this policy been carried by William the 
Conqueror, that within four years after the battle of 
Hastings only two of the English sees retained native 
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bishops. " Henceforth," says Bishop Stubbs ^ (on 
whose authority we make the above statement), " the 
bishops and most of the abbots were Norman." 
Thus Wales was treated, if not better, at all events 
not worse, than England in this matter. It is a 
further mistake to assume that the bishops so ap- 
pointed were utterly indifferent to the interests of 
their diocese. We again quote Bishop Stubbs, who^ 
speaking of those in England, says : — " They realised 
their new position as Englishmen by adoption, enter- 
ing immediately on the claims of their predecessors, 
and declaring that, so far as their power went, the 
churches they espoused should suffer no detriment." 
This description is remarkably exemplified in the 
case of Bernard, the first Norman bishop of St. 
David's ; a typical Norman bishop, as combining in 
himself the qualities of a statesman, a courtier, and an 
ecclesiastic. He proved a stalwart champion of the 
rights of the remote Welsh see to which he was 
appointed. Immediately that he was freed, by the 
death of Henry I., from the personal obligation 
which bound him to that monarch as his patron, he 
threw off his allegiance to Canterbury, and claimed 
an independent position for his see on the grounds 
of its traditional right to the Metropolitanship. He 
prosecuted his suit at Rome before six successive 
popes, and underwent great toil and expense on that 
score. His fame spread through Wales, and in 1140 
we find the native princes inviting him to a con- 
ference on the subject of Archbishop Theobald's 

» ** Const. Hist.,'*i. 282. 
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consecration of Maurice to the see of Bangor.^ The 
" Welsh Chronicle " bestows no stinted praise on his 
memory: — "A man of extraordinary praise and piety, 
who died after extreme exertions upon sea and land 
towards procuring for the church of Menevia its 
ancient liberty." The suit was still pending at the 
time of his death, when it fell into abeyance until the 
question was again stirred by Giraldus Cambrensis. 

§ 2. The canonisation of St. David by the Roman 
Church probably occurred during Bernard's tenure of 
the see, and, if so, it supplies a further proof of his 
regard to the interests of his see. There is no record 
of the time when, or the occasion on which, the 
canonisation occurred; but it has been thought to 
have been contemporaneous with the issue of the 
Frivilegtum of Pope Calixtus II., a.d. 1123, by which 
Bernard was confirmed in the possession of the see 
and its property. The cathedral is there styled, 
apparently for the first time, the Church of St. Andrew 
and St. David, and the former dedication may have 
been added by the Normans. The "Annales" record 
a "dedication" of the church in 1131, and it has 
been surmised that this was connected with the 
canonisation. It seems difficult in this case to ac- 
count for the long interval of eight years between 
the Privilegium and the dedication, and we must 
leave the point undecided. To Pope Calixtus II., 
moreover, is attributed the honour done to St. David's 
by assigning it a high place among the sacred fanes 
of the Christian world, two pilgrimages to it being 

» Gir. Camb., "Delnv.," ii. 9. 
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equally meritorious and effective with one to Rome, 
as expressed in the old monkish lines said to have 
been found at St. David's by Archbishop Peckham: — 

Meneviam pete bis, Romam adire si vis ; 

^qua tibi merces redditur hie et ibi ; 

Roma semel, quantum dat bis Menevia, tantum. 

It is hardly necessary to accept the tradition as to the 
origin of these lines ; the idea is probably due to the 
ingenuity of some St. David's ecclesiastic with a view 
to encourage the profitable business of pilgrimages to 
the shrine. 

§ 3. Bernard further distinguished himself by bring- 
ing to a successful issue the long-standing dispute 
with the see of Llandaff for the possession of the 
"two sleeves" of Archenfield — Ystradyw (Crick- 
howell) and Ewias. We have already given the 
leading features of this contest ; the particulars may 
be found in the pages of the " Liber Landavensis.'* 
As an illustration of the confusion which prevailed 
at the Papal Court concerning it, we may mention 
that in 1130 Pope Innocent cited Bishop Bernard to 
appear before him in reference to eight, or, according 
to another copy of the citation, eleven of the churches 
dedicated to Teilo within the diocese of St. David's ; 
and in the following year he wrote to Urban on a 
totally different subject, namely, the two districts 
already mentioned, the three commotes of Gower, 
Kidwelly, and Carnwyllion, and the church of Llan- 
dilo Tal-y-bont. After years of litigation no decision 
was come to at Rome. Bernard, younger and more 
energetic than Urban, retained possession of the dis- 
puted districts ; and, if we may accept the authority 
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of William of Malmesbury,^ he had the right on his 
side. The bishops of LlandafF gave up the contest 
after Urban's death in 1 136. The rest of Archenfield 
passed into the hands of the bishops of Hereford, 
and we have reason to think that Ewias was the 
subject of the boundary disputes that arose between 
the sees of St. David's and Hereford during the reign 
of Gilbert, bishop of Hereford, about the middle of 
the twelfth century, and somewhat later in the ponti- 
tificate of Pope Gregory IX., a.d. 1236. 

§4. Bernard effected many improvements in the 
organisation of the diocese. He brought the cathe- 
dral body into shape by substituting an order of 
canons, limited in number, and bound by strict rules, 
in lieu of the miscellaneous assemblage of ecclesiastics 
(termed glaswyr, in the " Welsh Chronicle," meaning 
either eglwyswyr, or perhaps claswyr^ " men of the 
class or choir ") who had hitherto lived there. Having 
called this new body into existence, he was able to 
retain complete control over it as the head of the 
chapter ; and no steps were taken, during the period 
with which we are dealing, to appoint dignitaries who 
might reduce the authority of the bishop in capitular 
affairs. The office of dean, indeed, was never insti- 
tuted at St David's, and to this day the bishop has 
the stall usually assigned to a dean, in addition to 
his throne. The archdeacons, no doubt, exercised 
some control over the chapter under the bishop. 
Their office was also due to Bishop Bernard ; at all 

» "Hist. Nov.," i. 7. The "Amiales de Margam" (j. a, 
1 131) adopt the same view, attributing unlawful usurpation of 
the districts to Urban. 
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events, there is evidence that such officers existed in 
his time, and if we except the doubtful evidence of 
the Dimetian version of Hywel Dda's laws, wherein 
Blegewryd is once style'Id Archdeacon of LlandaflF, 
though the " Gwentian Chronicle " describes him by 
a name which means " chief of the court," we have 
no earlier notice of archdeacons. Whether rural deans 
were now first appointed, there is no evidence to 
show : the nearest approach to the title of rural dean 
is that of ** arch-priest" (archoffeiriad\ which was 
borne by leuan at Llanbadarn Fawr, at the time of 
his death in ii 36. Bernard encouraged the monastic 
system in his diocese, as witnessed in the establish- 
ment of Cistercians at the old monastery of Whitland, 
and in the gift of a site for the priory of St. John 
at Carmarthen in the year of his death. The intro- 
duction of the feudal tenure into Church properties 
by Bernard was a doubtful boon to the Church. 
Giraldus complains of this as the cause of the 
poverty of the prebends of the cathedral, and he 
accuses the bishops who followed up the practice, of 
sacrilegious plunder of the Church. But the creation 
of such fiefs did not involve permanent alienation; 
as instanced in the case of Brawdy, the possession 
of which was resumed by the bishops after it had 
been for some time a military fief. Bishop Bernard 
probably had no option in the creation of such 
fiefs : the bishops of St. David's ranked as Lords 
Marchers ; they were invested with royal power within 
their domains; in consequence of this they were 
bound to take up arms at the summons of their 
suzerain, and this obligation implied, we presume, 

F 
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the necessity of feudal tenures. But Bernard is 
accused of acts of alienation for which no such 
palliation can be pleaded. He absolutely gave away 
the demesne of Fishguard to the Lord of Cemaes,i 
if we may trust Giraldus, who makes similar charges 
against Peter de Leia and Geoffrey de Henelawe. 
The charge is repeated in the well-known petition of 
the Welsh princes to Innocent III., who state that 
the bishops "sell, give, and alienate" the cathedral 
estates, and that they themselves had received a share 
of the plunder. Possibly there is some exaggeration 
as to the extent to which alienation was carried. 

§ 5. On the death of Bernard, the see was secured 
for David Fitz-Gerald, Welsh by birth, and semi- 
Welsh by descent, his mother, Nest, being a daughter 
of Rhys ap Tewdwr. In him Archbishop Theobald 
secured a more submissive suffragan than Bernard had 
been. The appointment was not effected in the same 
arbitrary manner as Bernard's. David Fitz-Gerald 
was canonically elected by a majority of the chapter. 
But this majority consisted (according to Giraldus) 
of Normans and English, while the Welsh minority 
desired to have a pure Welshman. Hence a serious 
split in the chapter. The selection seems to have 
been an unfortunate one; the bishop was involved 
in constant disputes with his chapter, who threatened 
ultimately to prosecute him before the Council of 
London (a.d. 1176), and were only deterred from 
carrying out their resolution by the bishop's admission 
of the charges (27 in number) brought against him, 

» « J. & F.," 311, 312. 
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and his promise of better behaviour. A biography 
of the bishop, apparently written by a canon of St 
David's, depicts his character in dark colours. 
Among other things it states that the bishop por- 
tioned off his daughters ^ (it thus appears that he was 
married) with Church estates. Giraldus, however, 
speaks more favourably of him ; but Giraldus was his 
nephew. Possibly the truth lies between the two 
estimates; but neither Norman nor Welshman had 
reason to be proud of their bishop. The chief events 
during his episcopate were (i) the arrival of a fresh 
body of Flemings into Pembrokeshire, a.d. 1155; 
and (2) the visit, or rather visits, of Henry II. to 
St. David's, on his way to Ireland in the autumn 
of 1 171, and on his return at Easter-tide in 1172. 
The "Welsh Chronicle" records the gift of two velvet 
copes {cappan in Welsh), for the use of the choir " in 
serving God and David," together with a handful of 
silver, about ten shillings. 

§ 6. On the death of David Fitz-Gerald, the chapter 
met for the purpose of electing a successor, without 
having received the royal mandate to proceed with 
that business. They nominated the four archdeacons, 
of whom Giraldus Cambrensis was one, leaving 
the ultimate selection to the king. He retorted 
by ordering the canons to be mulcted of theu: 
revenues, and (according to Giraldus) protested that 
he would not have any one connected with the 

' Wharton, ** Anglia Sacra," ii. 652. 

* The enactment of a canon about this period, prohibiting 
Welshmen from giving churches in dowry, gives a colour of 
probability to this charge.—*' H. and S.," i. 382. 
F 2 
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Welsh princes as Bishop of St. David's — which, if 
true, would apply only to one of the four nominees. 
Ultimately the chapter was suriimoned to Win- 
chester, and there submissively elected the king's 
nominee, Peter de Leia. As this is the first occa- 
sion on which Giraldus comes prominently forward, 
it will be well to give some particulars as to his 
previous career. The son of William de Barri, of 
Manorbeer Castle, by Angharad, daughter of Gerald 
de Windsor, he was by descent far more Norman 
than Welsh ; for his mother, though bearing a Welsh 
niame, was only Welsh on her mother's side, being 
the daughter of that same Nest, whom we have 
noticed as the mother of Bishop Fitz-Gerald. Giral- 
dus received his early education from his uncle at 
St. David's, and completed it by a three years' course 
at the University of Paris. On his return he was 
ordained by his uncle, and he soon gave evidence of 
his restless energy by enforcing on the farmers, 
Welsh and Fleming alike, the payment of tithe on 
wool and butter, which they had hitherto evaded. 
For this purpose he obtained from the Archbishop of 
Canterbury authority to excommunicate all who might 
prove contumacious, and this power proved amply 
sufficient without invoking the aid of the civil authority 
to enforce his demand. His second achievement 
was the deposition of the Archdeacon of Brecon from 
his office, on the ground that he kept a concubine 
— a. term which Giraldus would extend to the wife 
of any married ecclesiastic, such as his uncle Fitz- 
Gerald. In this, too, he succeeded, and was rewarded 
for his zeal by the gift of the archdeaconry, a.d. 1175. 
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As archdeacon he signalised himself by his prompti- 
tude in securing the parish church of Kerry for the 
see of St David's against the attempt of the Bishop 
of St Asaph to acquire it as being rightfully within 
his diocese. Of the encounter between himself and 
the bishop he gives a most amusing account in his 
autobiography.^ This brings us down to the time of 
his uncle's death, when he was put forward by the 
chapter as a candidate for the vacant see. As no ill 
result had followed from Fitz-Gerald's appointment, 
we can hardly imagine that the refusal of Henry II. 
to select Giraldus was based on the very slight link 
that connected him with the Welsh princes ; a much 
more solid ground for refusal existed in the absence 
of the conge ^klirCy which led even Giraldus himself 
to withdraw from his candidature. No more was 
heard of the matter during the episcopate of Peter 
DE Leia, who held the see for 22 years, and had pre- 
viously been Prior of Wenlock in Shropshire. Giraldus 
pronounces him to have been a feeble man; but he was 
at all events sufficiently conspicuous to be selected by 
the chapter of Canterbury for that see on the death 
of Archbishop Richard, though the selection did not 
take effect We have little to record of him beyond 
the fact that in 11 80 he commenced the erection of 
the noble edifice which still serves as the cathedral of 
the diocese. The chief event during his incumbency 
was the visit of Archbishop Baldwin to Wales, a. d. 1187, 
professedly for the purpose of preaching the Crusade, 
but with the ulterior object of asserting his authority 

» ** De Rebus a se Gestis," i. 6. 
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over the Welsh Church. Giraldus accompanied him 
in the capacity of chaplain, and was present while 
the archbishop celebrated mass at the high altar of 
each of the four cathedrals in token of his supremacy. 
The significance of the proceeding was well known 
to Giraldus, and his connivance was inconsistent 
with his subsequent repudiation of Canterbury, as 
well as with the previous appeal of the chapter (in 
which it may be presumed that he joined) to the 
third Lateran Council, a.d. 1179, asking for a recog- 
nition of the Metropolitanship of St. David's. 

§ 7. On the death of Peter de Leia the contest 
between Giraldus and the king broke out in all its 
intensity, and was maintained throughout the next 
five years. Into the details of this complicated 
dispute, instructive and amusing as they are, our 
space does not permit us to enter.i The leading 
facts are as follow : — In the first instance, the chapter 
nominated, as on a previous occasion, four candidates, 
of whom Giraldus stood first, and Walter, abbot of 
St. DogmaeFs, second, while the fourth was an English- 
man named Foliot. The archbishop retorted by 
durecting the chapter to choose one of two whom he 
himself nominated, namely Geoffrey de Henelawe, 
and one Alexander, the former of whom had been 
previously recommended to the chapter by the 
Justiciary Hubert. Nevertheless, according to the 
version of the story as accepted by the Pope, the 
archbishop selected, out of the four first nominated, 

> For a fuller account, the reader may consult "J. and F.** 
pp. 286 sqq. 
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the Abbot of St. Dogmaers ; but before the consecra- 
tion took place, the king died. In a later part of that 
year (1199) the chapter, without waiting for the king's 
cor^t (Tilire^ elected Giraldus alone. This election 
being pronounced null and void, the chapter again 
met, and on this occasion elected the Abbot of St 
Dogmaers. Giraldus appealed in person to the 
Pope, and used every argument in his power to 
persuade him to pronounce the see of St. David's 
exempt from the authority of Canterbury, and 
immediately subject to the papal see. The Pope 
dallied with Giraldus, with a view to getting some 
advantage out of the quarrel; but ultimately, in 
1203, he issued his award, quashing the elections 
both of Giraldus and the abbot, and making no 
reference whatever to the question of the Metropolitan- 
ship. The chapter proceeded to a fourth election, 
which was conducted on the same lines as the first, 
but this was again over-ridden, and at last the chapter 
agreed, in spite of Giraldus's opposition, but ulti- 
mately with his assent, to elect Geoffrey De Hene- 
LAWE, who had been proposed to them in the first 
instance. The Pope quietly settled the question of the 
Metropolitanship by assuming in his Interdict of 1207 
that the Welsh sees were subject to Canterbury. It 
is somewhat difficult to determine what was the 
central point of the above protracted controversy, or 
whether indeed it had any central point at alL Was 
it a recrudescence of the old dispute about investi- 
ture between Pope and king ? Was it a mere local 
question between St. David's and Canterbury, in 
which the archbishop was chiefly concerned ? Was 
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it a dispute affecting the civil relations between 
England and Wales, in which the king and the 
Welsh princes were the principal parties? Finally, 
what was the moving spring of action on the part of 
Giraldus himself? To begin with this last question 
— it must be remembered that Giraldus was, to all 
intents and purposes, a Norman. He was not 
personally unpopular at court. On the contrary, he 
had held confidential positions, as tutor to Prince 
John, whom he accompanied on his tour into Ireland, 
and as an attendant on Henry II. in his visit to 
France in 1189. Nor was there the slightest objection 
to raise him to the episcopate even in Wales, if we 
can believe his own statement that he had been 
offered the sees of Llandaff and St. Asaph. But he 
chose to have St. David's, and his choice was 
prompted by nothing else than inordinate vanity. He 
simply wanted to be an archbishop. As to any 
ulterior views connected with the independence of 
Wales, his antecedents forbid the supposition al- 
together. Nevertheless, he had intrigued with the 
Welsh princes, and. in this, each side was using the 
other for its own special purpose. The evidence of 
this intrigue is contained in the oft-quoted petition 
of the princes to Pope Innocent III., presented by 
Giraldus, a.d. 1203, wherein they complain bitterly 
of the bishops sent into Wales by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and beg to be henceforth directly sub- 
ordinate to the see of Rome, hoping, no doubt, that 
ecclesiastical independence would be a stepping-stone 
to civil independence. People now-a-days regard this 
petition as a valuable historical document. We have 
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only to remember that it was got up for the special 
purpose of influencing the Pope in favour of 
Giraldus, himself a Norman, himself in past times a 
supporter of the authority of Canterbury, himself no 
more competent in the Welsh language than the 
bishops, whose ignorance the petition complains of— 
and further, that the petition refers to the conduct of 
the three bishops whose acts have been recorded in the 
previous paragraphs, viz., Bernard, a stout champion of 
the rights of St David's, David Fitz-Gerald, a native of 
Wales, and as much of a Welshman as Giraldus him- 
self, and Peter de Leia, the builder of the cathedral ; 
and, with these points present to our minds, we shall 
have little difficulty in gauging the true value of the 
petition as an historical document There was, of 
course, a substratum of truth ^in it, particularly as 
regards the alienation of Church estates; but the 
effect of this part of the impeachment is somewhat 
marred by the naive confession of the princes that 
they themselves had taken part in the plundering. 
As to frequent excommunications and papal inter- 
dicts, in connexion with English invasions, there is 
no evidence, as far as South Wales is concerned, that 
such measures had been adopted. The excommuni- 
cation of King Rhys by Peter de Leia, a.d 1197, is 
the only case of excommunication that we know of, 
and this had no direct reference to English affairs.* 

* The excommunication was due to an act of gross personal 
violence done to the bishop by the sons of Rhys, for no better 
reason than because the bishop had recommended him to come 
to terms with Richard I. At the same time it must be granted 
that the archbishops were perfectly prepared to use the weapon 
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The petition is chiefly of value as showing the line 
Giraldus had taken up in his canvass for the Metro- 
politanship, and as explaining and justifying the 
refusal of successive kings to accept him as Bishop of 
St David's. And here we believe that the quarrel 
began and ended. That the king was arbitrary in 
his dealings with the chapter, and that the chapter 
was half-hearted and vacillating throughout, may be 
readily conceded. But the key to the treatment 
which Giraldus received is to be found in the fact, 
of which he himself became painfully conscious, that 
he was too much of an Englishman to please the 
Welsh, and too much of a Welshman to please the 
English. 

§ 8. Geoffrey of Henelawe (1203-1214), had 
previously been Prior of Llanthony, in this diocese. 
We know little of him except from Giraldus, who 
speaks very disparagingly of him and his proceedings. 
Wales was involved in the consequences of the 
dispute between the Pope and King John, and this 
diocese, among others, was placed under an interdict, 
which was removed in 12 12. 

of excommunication for the purpose of keeping the Welsh in 
submission. This is evident from the reason which Archbishop 
Hubert adduces to dissuade Pope Innocent III. from complying 
with Giraldus's request ; — ** Under the plea of his consecration 
by you, he would claim exemption from the jurisdiction of the 
Church of Canterbury, and would thus sow the seeds of dissen- 
sion hereafter, to the best of his power, between the English 
and the Welsh. Unless the barbarity of this fierce and lawless 
people be curbed by ecclesiastical censures and restrained by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, they will rise in frequent or un- 
broken rebellion against the king*' (**De Invec," i. i). 
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§ 9. The twelfth century witnessed a considerable 
accession to the number as well as the dignity of the 
ecclesiastical buildings of the diocese. Many of the 
churches dedicated to St Mary date from this period. 
The dedication, though not altogether unknown in 
Wales, was a favourite one with the Norman lords, 
who generally attached a church so dedicated to their 
castles. This is the explanation of the fact that there 
are no less than eleven such churches in the towns of 
South Wales ; for the towns sprang up under the pro- 
tection of the castles. The "Welsh Chronicle" records 
the dedication of a church to St. Mary at Meifod in 
Montgomeryshire in 1 156, as though it were a notable 
occurrence, and possibly this may have been the 
earliest instance of a genuinely Welsh dedication ; but 
Kmg Eadgar is said to have erected a Mary Church at 
Bangor as far back as 973 ; and the church at Hay 
could not have been later than 1x35, for the deed 
of endowment records that Bernard Newmarch, 
the conqueror of Breconshire, was present at the 
consecration of it. The total number of St. Mary 
churches in this diocese numbers fifty-six, many of 
them, of course, of later date than Bernard's time. 
While we attribute to the Norman invaders the 
credit of having given the first impulse to architec- 
tural taste in this diocese, it must not be hence inferred 
that we possess many specimens of what is termed 
the Norman style of architecture. Fragments in that 
style have survived, but incorporated into buildings of 
later date, as in the case of some of the piers of the 
arcade in the Priory church, Brecon; the windows 
of Brynllys church; the entrance door of Llan- 
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badam-fawr church (Radnorshire), and the chancel- 
arch of St. Clear's church. But no complete 
building in the Norman style has survived to our 
day. The cathedral was founded just at the close 
of the Norman period, and the retention of the 
rounded arch in preference to the pointed arch of 
the Early English style in the arcade of the nave 
gives it a semi-Norman character. But this is found 
in company with ornamental details of a character 
more advanced than that of the true Norman style, and 
it has been suggested that the choice of the rounded 
arch was due to the wish to avoid height rather than 
to any backwardness in falling in with the taste of the 
day. So far from this latter being the case. Sir Gilbert 
Scott 1 pronounces the skill and taste exhibited in 
the details, and particularly in the carved foliage, to 
to be of first-rate order ; and adds, that " the archi- 
tect seemed determined to plant, in the furthest 
extremity of our island, the standard of the utmost 
advancement of his art, at the period of its most 
determined progression." In connexion with church- 
building, notice must be taken of the activity of the 
foreign settlers in South Pembrokeshire and again in 
Gower, where an offshoot of an immigrating body 
seems to have stopped short, allured by the insu- 
lated position of that district. These settlers, having 
parcelled out the land among themselves, were not 
satisfied with the system of large parishes, with 
chapels of ease, which prevailed generally in Wales. 
They broke up the old parishes, and elevated the 

» " Report on St. David's Cathedral," p. 4. 
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chapels to the rank of independent churches. Hence 
an abundance of churches in these districts, as com- 
pared with the rest of the diocese. The style of archi- 
tecture is also distinctive, having features in common 
with that of Somersetshire. Lofty and frequently 
slender towers, generally tapering towards the summit, 
massive walls, large porches, very small transepts, 
numerous apertures in the dividing walls between 
the transept and the chancel, so as to give a view of 
the altar — are their chief characteristics. These 
churches were probably erected towards the end of 
the twelfth and the early part of the thirteenth cen- 
turies. English names were introduced for the new, 
and in many cases probably for the old, churches, 
though some Welsh names still survive, as Llangwm, 
Rhoscrowther (dedicated to Decumanus), PwU- 
crochan. Penally, Lamphey, and Llanstadwell. 

§ lo. This, perhaps, is the most suitable place for 
noticing certain foreign (continental) church-dedica- 
tions that have found their way into this diocese, the 
point of chief interest connected with them being the 
question when and by what channel they were intro- 
duced. We are somewhat predisposed to attribute 
them to the Normans, particularly in the case of St. 
Martin of Tours, to whom the churches of Laugh- 
ame, Clarbeston, and St. Martin's Haverfordwest, all 
in South Pembrokeshire, are dedicated. But it 
is perfectly possible that the dedication may have 
been inherited from the old British Church (see p. 
35), or have been borrowed from the early Anglican 
Church; for we find the name of St Martin both in 
Bede's " Martyrologium " and in the "Calendrum 
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Floriacense," which is attributed to him. Several of 
the foreign dedications may be found in the two 
documents just quoted : we may instance St. Vitalis, 
martyr of Ravenna, who gives to Dihewid its second 
name, Llanwydalus; St. Marcellus, Pope and, ac- 
cording to the Roman calendar, martyr (Martletwy) ; 
St Laurence, martyr (Yerbeston); and Cyricus or 
Curig, the infant martyr of Tarsus (Eglwys Fair a 
Chung). The Holy Cross (Mount) also appears 
in the " Calendrum," though not in the " Martyro- 
logium." The name of Satuminus, possibly the patron 
of Sadwmen, appears in both. The names which do 
not appear in either are : — Julitta (probably a second 
dedication of Llanulid), the mother of the above- 
named Cyricus; St Nicholas, of Myra, the patron 
saint of merchants and sailors, after whom three 
churches are named, three others being dedicated to 
him, viz.. Penally, Newmoat, and Monington; and 
St. Catherine (Grandston). Of these Julitta may be 
regarded as an old British dedication, for it appears 
in Cornwall at St Juliot and, in conjunction with 
Curig, at Luxulyan; the two others are probably 
of late introduction. We have yet to notice St 
Ursula and the i i,ooo virgins, to whom Llangwyryfon 
is dedicated. The legend is of comparatively late 
growth, having taken shape between the tenth and 
twelfth centuries ; but in Wales it assumed a national 
dress, the virgins meeting their tragical fate, not at 
Cologne on their return from Rome, but in crossing 
the English Channel to Armorica with the mundane 
purpose of marrying the British emigrants under 
Conan. One of the virgins, Lucia, is honoured with 
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the dedication of two churches, Llanwnen and 
Bettws Leiki. With these data we must leave it to 
the judgment of the reader to decide at what period 
the foreign dedications were imported into this dio- 
cese. The Normans seem to have occasionally 
adopted dedications suggested by their own names, 
as in the case of St. Andrew's, Narberth, founded by 
Sir Andrew Perrott ; and St. Edmund's, Crickhowell, 
after Bishop Martyn de Sancto Edmundo. We may 
perhaps thus account for the dedication of Llan- 
dawke and Eglwys Cymmun to St. Margaret Mar- 
loes ; and of Stackpole Elidyr, Ludchurch, Amroth 
and Cronwere to Elidyr, the name of the founder of 
the first and, perhaps, of the three other churches, 
though we have no authority for the surmise beyond 
the dedication. 
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CHAPTER V. 

MONASTICISM. 

§ I. General character of Mediaeval Monasticism. Its 
adaptation to the wants of the times. § 2. Conflicting 
interests of the regular and secular clergy. § 3. The 
various orders represented in this diocese. § 4. Historical 
notes as to foundation, &c., of the monasteries. § 5. 
Appropriation of benefices to monasteries outside the 
diocese. 

§ I. The monasticism introduced into Wales by 
the Normans was of a very different type from that 
of the old British Church. The latter was rude, 
laborious, self-supporting, uniform in its rule, and 
simple in its aims ; that of the Latin Church of the 
1 2th century was cultivated, wealthy, varied in its 
forms, and ambitious of influence both in Church and 
State. Little wonder, then, that British monasticism 
at once gave place to its more vigorous and versatile 
rival. Even the Welsh people seem to have become 
early inoculated with its spirit, and vied with the 
Norman conquerors in zeal and liberality for its 
support. Strata Florida, Cwmhir, and Talley were 
all founded by Welshmen, and at an early period in 
the movement. The effects of monasticism in Wales, 
as elsewhere, were of a mixed character. On the 
one hand, there can be no question that it was well- 
adapted to the conditions, economical, social, and 
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political, of the country at the period of its introduc- 
tion. The monks were the pioneers of civilisation in 
the remoter parts of the country. The Cistercians, 
who were, on the whole, the most powerful order in 
South Wales, made it their rule to select the wildest 
regions for their operations, and they found full scope 
for their energies in such spots as Strata Florida and 
Cwmhir. They farmed largely and skilfully ^ in 
Pope Nicholas's "Taxatio," made at a time when 
agriculture was severely depressed by the unsettled 
state of the country, Whitland is returned as pos- 
sessing I, ICO sheep, 88 cows, and 15 mares; and 
Cwmhir 128 cows, 300 sheep, and 26 mares. They 
marked out mountain-tracks, erected bridges over 
unfordable streams, and provided refuges for travel- 
lers in the inhospitable districts they selected. The 
well-known Devil's Bridge, in the neighbourhood of 
Aberystwith, was, in all probability, originally erected 
by the monks of Strata Florida. Giraldus Cam- 
brensis, ^ who was not sparing in his criticisms on the 
monasticism of his own day, bears testimony to the 
self-denying aims of the Cistercians : — " Seeking out 
the desert places of the wilderness, and shunning the 
haunts and hum of crowds, earning their daily bread 
by manual labour, and preferring uninhabited soli- 
tudes, they seem to bring back to one's eyes the 
primitive life and ancient discipline of the monastic 
religion, its poverty, its parsimony in food, the rough- 
ness and meanness of its dress, its abstinence and 
austerities." The Benedictines adopted a different 



1 " Spec. Eccl." ii. cap. 34. 
G 
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line : they were as laborious in intellectual pursuits 
as the Cistercians were in agriculture. Mention is 
made of a school attached to the priory of St. John, 
Brecon, in a charter of Mahel, Earl of Hereford, 
circ. 1 165. Hospitality was a general duty of 
all monastic bodies, and it was exercised, not 
only at the monasteries themselves, but also at the 
subordinate establishments erected on outlying 
estates, and known by the various forms which the 
Latin words hospitium and hospitale have assumed, 
Yspytty^ Spyddid (as in Llanspyddid,) SpUal, and 
spite (as in Tavern-spite). The exercise of this duty 
was frequently very burdensome to the monasteries ; 
the preceptor of Slebech complains (in a report 
sent in to his superiors in 1338) of the troops of 
Welshmen who visited the preceptory j and perhaps 
this may account for the large amount of beer which 
was consumed on the premises, as stated in the 
report. In the absence of monasteries, travelling 
would have been well-nigh impossible in those days ; 
and another result of their existence was that news 
of passing events was diffused through the remoter 
parts of the country by the travellers (many of them 
pilgrims) who met in the guest-houses of the monas- 
teries, as well as by the communications kept up 
among the houses of the same order. The monastery 
thus supplied, as far as the circumstances of the age 
permitted, the place of an inn, a club, and a news- 
paper. We may add that it was also a place for the 
safe custody of deeds and literary works ; it was on 
this ground that Giraldus deposited his writings at 
Strata Florida before he started for Rome. The 
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libraries of the Welsh monasteries were, no doubt, 
fairly well stored with standard works in divinity and 
history, and the multiplication of copies of such 
books formed a regular department of the monastic 
profession. To the monasteries, moreover, we owe, 
not only the preservation, but the construction, of 
annals and other historical documents bearing on local 
history. In this department, the monks of Strata 
Florida appear to have been specially active. To 
what extent monastic learning made its influence felt 
on the popular literature of the period is a question 
of special interest, involving an examination of the 
degree to which we may trace the presence of the 
Norman spirit in Welsh mediaeval literature ; for the 
monasteries were largely impregnated with that spirit^ 
and whatever influence they exercised on the popu- 
lar literature was probably in the direction of trans- 
fusing into it somewhat of the romantic and chival- 
rous hue which formed so prominent a feature in the 
Norman character. Whether Mr. Stephens is right 
in attributing to this influence the growth of the 
popular taste for such tales as are known by the 
name " Mabinogion," is a question on which it 
would, perhaps, be prudent to await the results of 
further investigation. But it seems, at all events, 
tolerably certain that this class of literature dates 
from a period subsequent to the entry of the Normans, 
and it is a natural surmise that it was more or less 
due to their presence. It is also clear that the bards 
were animated with no friendly feeling towards the 
monks, and this hostility may have been partly due 
to differences of literary taste and modes of expres- 
G 2 
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sion. "The Cymry," says Mr. Stephens/ "had, 
in the Middle Ages, two literatures, essentially 
distinct from each other, which, though spring- 
ing from the soil, had different features"; and 
the more popular of these literatures, namely, the 
prose tales of adventure and chivalry, he attributes 
to Norman influence, while the bards adhered to 
their stiff, artificial system of versification which 
could only be appreciated by the few. If this idea 
is well-founded, we must give to the monasteries the 
credit of having moulded the national taste in a 
healthy direction, and of having largely contributed 
to the stock of national enjoyment. 

§ 2. On the other hand, there can be no question 
that the benefits which we have detailed were counter- 
balanced by serious evils, and that these evils gathered 
•strength in proportion as the special needs for 
monastic institutions were superseded by the general 
-advance of intelligence and civilisation. Foremost 
.^mong the evils, as far as the interests of the Church 
.^re concerned, was the appropriation of parochial 
benefices to the support of the monasteries. It was 
deemed a legitimate and even laudable act on the 
part of a patron to give his church to a monastic body, 
which thenceforward held towards it the double 
relation of patron and rector, being responsible for 
the performance of the duty either by one of its own 
members or by a vicar permanently appointed for the 
purpose, and supported either by a fixed pension or, 
as was more commonly the case, by a portion (a 

' » ** Lit. of the Cymry," p. 395. 
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third or a half, as the case might be) of the tithe. 
In this diocese a large number of benefices were 
so appropriated, with the natural result that the 
parishes were starved in order to fill the coffers of the 
monasteries. A constant conflict of interests was thus 
set on foot, in which the bishop and the secular 
clergy were arrayed against the monastic bodies. 
The consent of the bishop was required, in order to 
efiect a canonical appropriation, and this gave him the 
opportunity of securing a provision for the vicar, 
and occasionally a pension for himself by way of 
acknowledgment, and another for the archdeacon ta 
compensate him for the loss of his dues. But the 
bulk of the revenue went to the monastery, and the 
full effect of this disastrous arrangement was revealedv 
at the dissolution of the monasteries in Henry 
VIII/s reign, when the monastic tithe was transferred 
to private impropriators, who repudiated any obliga- 
tion to make adequate provision for the requirements, 
of the parishes, and refused to pay one penny more- 
than the monasteries had paid. The conflict did. 
not end, however, here, for the monasteries occasion- 
ally endeavoured to secure for themselves the 
tithes payable on their own lands, and even a» 
portion of the dues payable at the parish churches in 
parishes where they owned estates. There were also 
questions as to the jurisdiction of the bishops over 
the monasteries in their dioceses. In short, monas- 
ticism constituted an imperium in imperio of a most 
disquieting character to the general order of the 
Church. This diocese furnishes us with illustrations 
of the several points above noticed. From the 
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Cartulary of St. John's Priory, Brecon, we learn the 
very terms of the document by which a parish church 
was assigned over to a monastery. The case is that 
of the church of St. Mary at Hay, which had been 
founded about a.d. 1130, by one William Revel, who 
held the manor under Bernard Newmarch, the 
Norman conqueror of Brecknockshire. The monks 
took care to preserve a record^ of the endowment of 
the church, which specified the various articles on 
which tithe was to be paid, " to wit, of corn and 
hay, of colts and calves, of lambs and pigs, of wool 
and cheese, of flax and coppice wood, and of Welsh 
revenue, and of passage and pleas " ; in addition to 
which the founder gave "fifteen acres of land and 
two measures of land, to wit, of I^venoch the 
bailiff, and Alveric the herdsman." The church 
thus founded was afterwards given (before a.d. 1154) 
by Roger, Earl of Hereford, the grandson and heir 
of Newmarch, to the priory of Brecon, subject, 
however, to the life interests of William the Presbyter 
and William his son; for we learn from Giraldus, 
who refers particularly to this church, that the custom 
then prevailed of treating benefices as the family 
property of the incumbent, either by way of im- 
mediate participation in the emoluments or by way of 
succession to the post. Then, finally, we have a con- 
firmation of the grant by a subsequent Earl of Here- 
ford, about twenty years later, renewing the gift of 
the church to the convent, but subject to the life of 

* Two copies of this document are preserved, one in an 
appendix to Kennett's " Case of Impropriations," the other in 
Carte's copy of the Cartulary in the Bodleian Library. 
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the second William above mentioned, and establish- 
ing a vicarage, the first vicar to be nominated by 
Earl Henry himself, and to receive the whole emolu- 
ments, paying the monks five silver marks per annum, 
the subsequent vicars to be nominated by the monks, 
who ultimately obliged them to be content with 
one-third of the income of the benefice ; from hence- 
forth the vicarage was consigned to poverty. We may 
cite the case of Slebech, as showing the extent to 
which the parochial benefices were impoverished in 
order that the monastic houses might be enriched. 
In 1338 it enjoyed the revenues of thirteen benefices, 
as mentioned further on (p. 98), yielding a gross 
revenue of ;^2i8, out of which were paid the follow- 
ing outgoings : — chaplain at Slebech, j£2, los. ; 
six chaplains for other churches, at ^£2 each, ;£'i2 ; 
rent paid for Wiston Church, ;^7 ; vicar of Llan- 
stephan, in augmentation of his portion, j£S ; total, 
jC2g, los., leaving a balance of ;^i88. los. for the 
preceptory. Wherever the monastery owned a church 
closely contiguous to it, the vicar was generally paid 
by a pension, and his rights were the subject of close 
stipulation. In illustration of this, we may cite the 
terms of two agreements entered into between the 
vicar of Brecon and the prior of St. John's ; one, in 
1249, specifying that the prior should pay ten marks 
annually to the vicar, and provide two chaplains to 
aid in the services of the churches and chapels in 
his parish, with such further assistance as was needed 
from the monks of the priory; the other in 1527, 
showing that the prior had to provide for the services 
of the chapels of Battle, Monkton (Llanywem), and 
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the now extinct chapel of St Elined, and to furnish 
the vicar with meat and drink at his (the prior's) 
table on payment of a mark quarterly, the vicar to 
receive a cup of ale after his supper in addition to 
his allowance at dinner. Occasionally questions as 
to tithes and oblations needed to be carefully adjusted 
between the monasteries and the bishop, as the 
guardian of the rights of the secular clergy ; thus, in 
1339, Bishop Gower entered into a formal agreement 
with the Abbot of Strata Florida to the effect that the 
incumbents of eleven parishes,, in which the abbey 
possessed estates, should receive from the tenants of 
the monastery two-thirds of the great tithes and 
the whole of the lesser tithes and oblations, the 
remaining third of the great tithe being left for 
the monastery; but, it is added, if any go to 
worship at the monastery and its two chapels of St. 
Paulinus and St. Madoc, the oblations are to go to 
the monastery, and in those days when others are 
bound to make oblations in the parish churches as 
parishioners, the tenants of the said monastery shall 
be likewise obhged to offer in them, in return for 
which the parochial clergy shall be bound to ad- 
minister the sacraments to all who dwell within the 
precincts of the monastery. A similar agreement was 
also made in 1338 with Whitland Abbey in reference 
to six parishes, the oblations made at the chapels of 
St. Mary Whitland and Maynomoria (a name which 
we cannot identify) being reserved for the monastery. 
Questions as to jurisdiction which arose between the 
bishops and the monastery of Whitland were settled 
by a compact made in 1499 between the abbot and 
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Bishop Morgan, to the effect that the abbot should 
surrender to the bishop the privilege, which had been 
granted to the monastery by the Apostolic See, of 
holding spiritual jurisdiction over its own tenants, 
and would in future restrict the exercise of this 
privilege to the immediate servants of the monastery, 
the bishop, on the other hand, conceding to the 
abbot the right of granting probates of wills and 
administrations of the estates of intestates, and the 
further right, under the authority of the bishop and 
the chapter, of citing, admonishing, suspending, 
and excommunicating offenders in matters relating 
to such business. 

§ 3. The monasteries of this diocese were not oa 
the scale of similar institutions in England either as 
regards wealth or (some few churches excepted) 
buildings. The estates of Strata Florida, Whitland, 
and Cwmhir, may have been extensive in point of 
acreage, but their rent-rolls were comparatively small, 
in consequence of the unproductiveness of the soiL 
Neither these nor any others in this diocese ranked 
among the greater monasteries of Henry VIII. 's 
time, as having incomes of ;^2oo a year. Nor do 
any of them seem to have possessed such extensive 
ranges of buildings as are to be found elsewhere. 
This diocese can show no such ruins as Fountains or 
Bolton; the remains, indeed, are extremely scanty and 
poor. The chief surviving evidences of their former 
presence are to be found in the sites of the various 
houses and their dependent hospices — in the great 
variety of names attached to properties which once be- 
longed to them, such as Tir-abbot, Tirmynach, Mo- 
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nachty, Tremynach, Mynachlog-ddu, and others; and 
in the large extent to which tithes have been alienated 
through impropriations. Most of the leading orders 
were represented in this diocese — the Benedictines or 
Black Monks (so called from the colour of their habit) 
at Brecon, Kidwelly, Cardigan, Monkton, and Llan- 
gennith; the Cistercians orWhiteMonks (founded a.d. 
1098 at Citeaux, in Burgundy) at Whitland, Strata 
Florida, Cwmhir, and Llanllyr, the last a nunnery, and 
the only one in this diocese ; the Tironians (founded 
by St. Bernard of Tiron, about a.d. 1109, reformed 
Benedictines, whose habit was originally grey, but 
afterwards black), at St. Dogmael's, Pill, and Caldey, 
though Pill afterwards became strictly Benedictine ; 
the Cluniacs (founded by Odo of Cluni, about a.d. 
912, a branch of the Benedictines, whose head- 
quarters were in France), at St. Clear's ; the Augus- 
tinian, or Austin canons (so called as professing to 
follow the rule of St. Augustine of Hippo, their 
distinctive characteristic being that they were more 
actively engaged in ministrations to the people than 
the monks were, and lived under a less strict rule), 
at Carmarthen and Haverfordwest; and the Pre- 
monstratensians (so called from Premonstr^, the 
Latin Premonsiratumy in Picardy, a reformed order 
of canons, wearing a white habit, while the Augus- 
tinians wore a black one), at Talley. Outside the 
present limits of the diocese, but formerly within it, 
Austin canons were established at Llanthony; the 
Grandmont order of Benedictines at Craswall; and 
Benedictines at Ewias Harold. The military order 
of the Knights of St John had a preceptory at 
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Slebech, near Haverfordwest. Of the various orders 
of friars, Franciscans or Grey Friars (founded a.d. 
1209), werQ established at Carmarthen; Dominicans 
or Black Friars (founded a.d. 12 15), at Haverford- 
west, at Brecon on the site of the present Christ's 
College, and at Rhayada:; Carmelites at Tenby; 
and Austin Friars at Newport, Pembrokeshire. 

§ 4. We append a few historical and descriptive 
notes as to the various foundations noticed in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, sincerely regretting that our infor- 
mation on a subject of such' wide and varied interest 
should be so meagre. 

Brecon. — Priory of St. John the Evangelist, 
founded shortly before a.d. iioo, by Bernard 
Newmarch, the Norman conqueror of Breconshire, 
and by him affiliated to Battle Abbey in Sussex, of 
which his confessor was a monk ; a memorial of this 
connexion still survives in the name of Battle given 
to one of its chapels, now a parish church, near 
Brecon. The priory was handsomely endowed with 
lands and tithes ; it owned the churches of Brecon, 
(including St. Mary's, Battle, Llanywem and the now 
extinct St. Elined which were chapelries under it), 
Hay, Llanigon, Talgarth, Llangorse, part of Devy- 
nock with its chapel of Yystradfellte, Llanddewi'r 
Cwm with its chapel of Llanfair in Builth, together 
with some in Herefordshire. It also had at one 
time an interest in the churches of Llansantffraed- 
on-Usk, Llanfihangel-Cwmdu, Llanelieu and Cathe- 
dine; but it seems not to have retained possession 
of these. The connexion between the priory and 
Battle Abbey was maintained throughout, the only 
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breach in their intercourse being caused by the 
protest of one of the priors, a.d. 1355, against the 
right of triennial visitation exercised by the abbots.^ 
Two of the priors of Brecon became abbots oi 
Battle, Reginald a.d. 1261, and William Westfelde 
A.D. 1503 — a circumstance which attests the im- 
portance of the priory. Its net income, as stated 
in Henry VIII. 's " Valor Eccl.," was ;^ii2. 13s. 2d., 
of which about half arose from landed property. 
Its noble church and some portions of the monastic 
buildings survive. 

Caldey. — A priory on the island of that name, 
near Tenby, founded (it is believed) by Martin de 
Turribus, and subsequently annexed as a cell to St 
DogmaeFs Abbey by the mother of Robert Fitz- 
Martin. The small remains of its buildings are 
incorporated with a modem house. 

Cardigan. — St. Mary's Priory, a cell of Chertsey 
Abbey in Surrey; date of foundation and name of 
founder unknown. It owned the parish-church of 
St. Mary's with its chapelry of Tremain, now an 
independent church, and the church of Verwick. 
Its value, as returned in Henry VIII. 's "Valor," 
was ;£'i3. 4s. 9d. 

Carmarthen. — Priory of St. John the Evangelist, 
which was in existence before 1148, inasmuch as it is 
on record that it received a gift of land from Bishop 
Bernard, who died in that year. It received from 
Bishop Peter de Leia the church of St. Peter and 
St Teilo (with its chapelries Llangain, Llanllwch and 

' Lower's ** Battle Abbey,*' p. 204. 
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Newchurch) which had been previously given to 
Battle Abbey, but had been recovered by Bishop 
Bernard with a view to attaching it to this priory. 
It further acquired the churches of Abemant with 
Cynwil (a.d. 1290), Cilycwm, Llanfihangel Orath 
and Llanybyther (a.d. 1363), and, at some period 
unknown, Abergwili with its two chapels, Llan- 
Uawddog and Llanpumpsant, Llanllwni with its 
chapel Llanfihangel Rhos-y-corn, and Llandilo- 
Abercowin. It was burnt down in 1435. Its 
revenue, as stated in the "Valor," was ;£'i64. os. 4d. 
The buildings, church included, have, with the ex- 
ception of a mere fragment, disappeared. 

Craswall, near Hay, founded about a.d. 12 16, 
by Walter de Lacy, for the accommodation of a 
prior and ten monks. As an alien priory it was 
suppressed by Henry V., and its revenue gfven to 
Christ College, Cambridge. 

CwMHiR, meaning the Long Valley^ in Radnorshire, 
an abbey founded a.d. 1143, byCadwallon apMadoc 
with the view of accommodating sixty monks, and 
endowed with large estates in Radnorshire and 
Breconshire. It suffered much dilapidation at the 
hands of Glendower. Its value at the time of its 
suppression was only ;^24. 19s. 4d., and it con- 
tained only three monks. Its buildings, the church 
included, which was dedicated to the Virgin Mary, 
have utterly disappeared. The present church was 
founded by Sir W. Fowler in 1680. 

EwiAS Harold, in Herefordshire, a small priory, 
founded a.d. hoc, by Harold, Lord of Ewias, 
and affiliated as a cell to St. Peter's, Gloucester. 
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The community became so impoverished that per- 
mission was given a.d 1358, by Bishop Fastolfe, 
for its removal to the abbey at Gloucester, on con- 
dition of pensions being paid to the bishop and 
cathedral church of St. David's. 

Haverfordwest. — A priory first mentioned about 
the year 1200 : it was liberally endowed, and perhaps 
founded, by Robert de Haverford, and dedicated to 
St. Mary and St. Thomas the Martyr. It owned the 
three churches in Haverfordwest, Haroldston St. 
Issels adjacent to it, Llanstadwell, Dale, Lambston, 
Camrose, Llanwynio, St. IshmaeFs (Milford Haven), 
Reynalton, and a chapel, now extinct, named 
Cristiswell, probably situated at Cresswell Quay, 
near Cresselly. The ruins of the church may be 
seen in a meadow below the town on the right bank 
of the* Cleddau. Its income was assessed in the 
"Valor" at ;;^i23. iis. id., three-fourths of which 
arose from its church property. 

Kidwelly. — St. Mary's Priory, founded by Roger, 
bishop of Salisbury, 1107-1139, and affiliated as a 
cell to Sherborne Abbey, Dorset, to which it contri- 
buted a pension of 405. annually at the time of the 
suppression of the monasteries. It seems at one time 
to have owned the churches of St. IshmaeFs, near 
Ferryside, and St Iltyd's, Pembrey ; but these were 
subsequently attached by John of Gaunt, the former to 
St. Mary's College, St. David's, the latter to St. Mary's 
Collegiate Church, Leicester. The Priory Church, a 
most interesting building, still serves as the parish 
church. Assessed in the "Valor" at ;^29. los. 

Llangennith, in Gower. A priory, reputed to 
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have been founded by Roger de Bellomont, the 
Norman conqueror of Gower in Stephen's reign, and 
affiliated to the Abbey of St Taurinus at Evreux in 
Normandy. It was supported by the incomes of the 
churches of Llangennith and Pennard. As an alien 
priory it was suppressed by Henry V., and its revenues 
transferred, in 1441, to All Souls' College, Oxford. 

Llanllyr, near Tal-y-sarn, in Cardiganshire. A 
nunnery under an abbess, first mentioned about 
A.D. 1200. Founder not known. It owned the 
church of Kenarth (called Kenrach in "Valor"), 
though how or when it acquired this benefice is not 
known, inasmuch as Kenarth had been given by 
Bishop Gervase to the chapter of St David's. 
Valued at £s7- 5s- 4^. in the "Valor." 

Llanthony. — A priory founded by Hugh de Lacy 
shortly after 1108, in a secluded valley amidst the 
Black Mountains. The site was ill-adapted for an 
establishment on so large a scale, the country being 
barren and the people lawless. The monks were re- 
duced to the greatest straits, and most of them were 
soon removed, through the kindness of Robert de 
Betun, bishop of Hereford, to a temporary home at 
Hereford, whence they moved, a.d. 1136, to the 
daughter priory, called " Llanthony the Second," at 
Gloucester. Only thirteen canons remained at 
Llanthony the First, and it was proposed in 
Edward IV.'s reign to reduce the number still fur- 
ther to a prior and four canons, and to convert it 
into a cell of Llanthony the Second. Some doubt 
exists as to whether this proposal took effect, as the 
two are separately valued in the " Valor," the Welsh 
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house at j^^gg. 19s. The only trace of a connexion 
between Llanthony and this diocese consisted in the 
annual payment of twenty pounds of wax and ten 
shillings to the cathedral. The ruins are beautiful, 
and the site picturesque. 

MoNKTON, near Pembroke. A priory, originally 
subordinate to St. Martin's Abbey at S^ez, in Nor- 
mandy, to which Amulph, Earl of Pembroke, had 
given the church of St. Nicholas, and twenty carucates 
of land. As an alien house it was temporarily con- 
fiscated by Edward III. during his wars with France, 
and afterwards more completely by Henry VI., who 
granted it to Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, by 
whom it was appropriated to St. Alban's Abbey, and 
thus escaped the extinction that befell the other alien 
priories. It owned the three churches of Pembroke 
(viz., St. Nicholas, St. MichaePs, and St. Mary's), Castle- 
martin, Manorbier, and the chapel of Crukemarran 
(Crug Maharran), near Pembroke. The choir of the 
church is in ruins: the remainder of the building 
serves as the parish-church ; a portion of the monastic 
buildings, perhaps a hospitium^ remains in a perfect 
state. Valued in the "Valor" (under St. Alban's) at 

^57. 9s. 3d. 

Pill, near Milford, a priory founded by Adam de 
Rupe (Roche), about a.d. 1200, or possibly some 
thirty or forty years earlier, originally a cell of St. 
Dogmael's, but afterwards independent. It owned 
the churches of Steynton, Roche (where its founder 
lived), Newcastle in Kemaes, and Newmoat. Pill 
was assessed in the "Valor" zX. £^^2, 2s. 5d. The 
ruins of the church, dedicated to St. Mary and St 
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Budoc, picturesquely situated in a sheltered nook at 
the head of Hubberston Pill, show it to have been 
of a cruciform plan, with a central tower. 

St. Clear's, Carmarthenshire. A small establish- 
ment, first mentioned a.d. 1291, consisting of a prior 
and two monks, subject to the abbey of St. Martin de 
Campis, Paris. As an alien priory it was suppressed 
by Henry V., and its revenue, drawn from the 
churches of St. Clear's and Llanginning, was given, 
A.D. 1 44 1, to All Souls' College, Oxford. 

St. Dogmael's (the Welsh Llandudoch), near 
Cardigan, an abbey dedicated to St. Mary, but 
named after the old Welsh monastery, which stood 
about a mile distant from it, on a site still called Hen 
Fynachlog, It was founded by Martin de Turribus, 
the Norman conqueror of Kemaes, in the time of 
William I., and completed by his son Robert in the 
reign of Henry I., who gave it to the Tironian order 
of Benedictines, whence its monks are classed by 
Stevens ^ among the " White Monks." It was, along 
with its cell at Pill, the only establishment which 
this order possessed, either in England or Wales. It 
seems afterguards to have abjured its special character, 
and to have become strictly Benedictine, its monks 
usmg a black habit It owned the churches of St. 
Thomas in St. Dogmael's, with its two chapels, 
Llantwyd and Monington (Eglwys Wythwr in Welsh), 
Eglwyswrw with its chapels Llanfair Nantgwyn and 
Penkelley-fach, now extinct, Moylgrove, Bayvil, 
Fishguard (though not mentioned in the " Valor"), 

> " Suppl." ii. 256. 
II 
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Maenclochog, Mynachlog-ddu, which was a free 
chapel attached to a manor belonging to the abbey, 
and Llyspranst, as to which see p. ii6. Value of 
St. Dogmael's at the time of the dissolution, 
£St, i8s. 6d. The ruins of the abbey church are 
situated on the left bank of the river Teivy, close 
to the modern church. 

Slebech, near Haverfordwest. A preceptory or 
commandery of the Knights of St. John ; date of 
foundation uncertain, but not later than about the 
middle of the twelfth century, inasmuch as Bishop 
Fitz-Gerald (1147-1176) and Maurice de Prendergast, 
who landed in Ireland in 1 170, appear in the list of its 
benefactors. Great interest was felt in this institution, 
if we may judge by the number and value of the dona- 
tions made to it. In addition to the head establishment 
at Slebech, there were subordinate fraternities at 
Carmarthen (with Kidwelly) and at Brecon. In 
1338, the fraternity at Slebech consisted of a pre- 
ceptor {t\e. collector), two brethren, a chaplain, and 
the servants required to attend on guests. The 
smallness of the community is no matter of surprise 
when we remember that the object of a preceptory 
was to collect funds for ihe general purposes of the 
fraternity in Palestine and elsewhere. At the time 
of the suppression it received the tithes of the fol- 
lowing churches, as mentioned in the " Valor " : — 
Slebech, Boulston, Rosemarket, Minwere, Wiston,* 

^ Wiston appears to have been previously appropriated to St. 
Peter's, Gloucester, if we are right in identifying it with the 
"ecclesia castelli mei de Dugledy " which Wyzo, a Fleming, 
gave to that body, as mentioned in its Cartulary, i., 266, 
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Clarbeston, Walton East, Ambleston, Amroth, Mar- 
tletwy, Castellan (a chapelry under Penrieth), Llan- 
stephan with Llangynog (attached to the Carmarthen 
fraternity), Llanfihangel - Nantmelan^ (attached to 
the Brecon fraternity), and Llanrhidian, in Gower. 
The chapel^ of St. John's, near Swansea, owed its 
existence to this order; so, at least, we infer from 
mention of a site of thirty acres of land acquured for 
the purpose of founding such a chapeL It further 
received pensions from the following churches in its 
patrcmage: — Rudbaxton, Letterston, St Lawrence,* 
Prendergast, Coedkenlas, and Llanfymach. Assessed 
in the "Valor" at ;^i84. los. iid. The buildings 

^ Nantmelan is, no doubt, intended by the " Lanelan " men- 
tioned in the " Report of the Order," in 1338, published In the 
Camden Society's Series, the editor of which (p. 226) suggests- 
Llanllawem or Llanelly ; but from the notice on p. 27 of the 
** Report '* the place evidently belonged to the Brecon fraternity^ 
Two other churches are mentioned in the ** Report " under the 
names of Rostiwick or Rowistich, and Swenesh or Swemenrick 
(pp. 27 and 35). These are difficult to identify ; Swenesh 
may mean Swansea, with reference to the fraternity's establish- 
ment at St. John's. As to Rostiwick we can offer no sugges- 
tion, unless it be another name for Llanrhidian, which is omitted 
from the list. Rhosily may be mentioned as having been under 
ihe patronage of Slebech, but its tithe was not appropriated. 

• It stood on the site of the present St. Matthew's Church. 

• In the original list of endowments, as given by Fenton 
(** Pembrokeshire " append, p. 62), St. Lawrence appears under 
the name of Patrick's Ford (" EccL de vado Patricii "), which 
we conjecture to refer to Gibbrick's Ford, near Wolfs Castle, 
after which a manor in St. Lawrence is named. Another 
church mentioned as being in the deanery of Pebydiog is 
named Llandegof ; whether this refers to Nant-y-gof, a chapelry 
of Letterston, we cannot say. 

H 2 
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at Slebech have wholly disappeared. The parish 
church was re-endowed by a grandson of Roger 
Barlow, who purchased the property when the pre- 
ceptory was dissolved. 

Strata Florida, a Latinised form of Ystrad 
Flur, />., the Valley of the Flur, Cardiganshire, 
an abbey originally founded about a.d. 1076 by 
Rhys ap Tewdor, probably on the site called Hen 
Fynachlog, about two miles from the later abbey, 
and re-founded A.D. 1164 by Rhys ap Gruffydd on 
its present site for the reception of monks who came 
there (as was believed) " by the permission of God 
and the inspiration of the Holy Spirit." It was the 
most famous, historically speaking, of the monasteries 
in this diocese, and the burial place of several of the 
Welsh princes, and of the bard, David ap Gwilym. 
It suffered severely in the Welsh war of Edward I., 
and was burnt down about a.d. 1294, but was soon 
rebuilt. In 1401 it was occupied by the Royal 
forces, the king himself being present. On this 
occasion we are told by Adam of Usk,i that the 
church and choir, even up to the high altar, were 
used as a stable, and that the monastery was pillaged 
even to the patens. It owned two chapels dedicated, 
the one to St. Paulinus (Ystradffin), the other to St. 
Madoc, and the church of Pencarreg. Its landed 
estates were extensive, some of which it held from 
the time of Rhys ap Tewdor to the time of its 
dissolution, when it was valued at ;^ii8. 7s. 3d. 
Down to the present year, the only feature of interest 

J "Ann." p. 192. 
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that remained visible of the buildings was the western 
doorway of the church, in the Early English style. 
Excavations are now (1887), being carried on within 
the area of the church, and have already exposed to 
view the bases of the two eastern piers of the central 
tower in the same style, together with portions of the 
exterior walls, showing that in point of size the 
church ranked among the largest in the diocese. 

Talley, in Carmarthenshire, an abbey situated at 
the extremity of a couple of connected lakes, whence 
its name, contracted from Tal-y-Uychau. Founded by 
Rhys ap Griffith, who died a.d. 1196. Tanner states 
that it was affiliated to the Premonstratensian abbey 
of Welbeck, in Nottinghamshire, but this can hardly 
have been the case. It owned the churches of Llan- 
dilo-fawr Llangoedmore with its chapelry of Mounts 
Penbryn with its two chapelries Bettws Ifan and 
Brongwyn, Llanegwad, Cynwil Gaio with its three 
chapelries Llansawel, Llansadwm, and Llanwrda, 
Llandefeisant, Llanfihangel Aberbythick, and Llany- 
crwys, which three were held as curacies or chapelries 
under the abbey, and various other chapels now 
extinct, which are mentioned in an inspeximus of 
Edward III., a.d. 133 i. We fail to identify the 
church of Blacna March, noticed in the "Valor.'*' 
The income of the abbey at the time of its dissolu- 
tion was £^\z^' 9^* 7^* Fragments of the central 
tower remain. 

Whitland, the Welsh Ty-gutyn ar Daf^ and the 
Latin Alba LandUy on the western border of Car- 
marthenshire, an abbey, said to have been originally 
founded by Paulinus (Pawl Hen), but refounded, 
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A.D. 1 143, by Bishop Bernard as aCistercian monastery, 
and largely endowed by Rhys ap Griffith (i 136-1 196) 
and other Welsh magnates. It was dedicated to St. 
Mary, as was also one of its chapels, now represented 
by Eglwys Fair Glan-Taf, in the parish of Llanbeudy. 
It had pensions of one-third of the income of the 
churches of Merthyr, Ludchurch, and Llanwenog, and 
the chapels of Gogo and Llanfihangel-Abercowin. 
Valued at ;^i5S. 3s. 6d. in the " Valor." The small 
remains of the abbey are picturesquely situated on 
the banks of the Taf, where it emerges from a side 
valley into the broad vale traversed by the Great 
Western Railway. 

The friars had no endowments, but their nqiona- 
steries and churches were generally handsome, and 
the latter were frequently selected as the burial-places 
of grandees. Hence we find the Greyfriars* church at 
Carmarthen in possession of the fine monuments of 
Edmund Tudor, Earl of Richmond, and Rhys ap 
Thomas, the former of which is preserved in St 
David's Cathedral, the latter in St. Peter's Church, 
Carmarthen. Nothing remains of the church itself 
{reputed to have been one of the finest in South 
Wales), nor indeed of any of the friars' buildings, 
except those of the Dominicans at Brecon, which 
yrere assigned by Henry VIII. to his foundation of 
Christ College. 

§ 5. In addition to the appropriations of benefices 
to monasteries situated within the limits of the diocese, 
a considerable number of appropriations were made 
to monasteries in England. The church of Llanba- 
darn-fawr, in Cardiganshire, supplies us with a notable 
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instance of the loss sustained by the parochial clergy 
from this cause. In 1 175 an attempt was made by 
Bishop Fitzgerald to transfer it to St. Peter's Abbey, 
Gloucester. This seems to have failed, but it was subse- 
quently appropriated, a.d. 1360, to the monastery of 
Vale Royal, in Cheshire, founded by Edward I. while 
Prince of Wales in 1266, and not completed until 1330. * 
The plea for the appropriation was that the buildings 
had been injured by a great storm. The parish was 
of very large area (about 125,000 acres), and con- 
tained at that time, in addition to the mother-church, 
three chapelries, described under the names Castel 
Walter (now Llanfihangel Geneu 'r Glyn), Llanilar, 
and Gelyndrod (now Llanfihangel y Creuddin). It 
is now broken up into seventeen ecclesiastical districts 
with twenty churches, but the whole of the tithe, to 
the present value of about ;^5,ooo a year, has been 
alienated, and only some trifling pensions are paid 
out of it to the incumbents of the mother-church and 
a few of the dependent churches. We may further 
notice the appropriation of Llangathen to St. Mary's 
nunnery at Chester ; of Llandilo-Talybont to Neath ; 
of Llandefeilog and Llanelly to the college of St. Mary 
the Greater, Leicester, by John of Gaunt ; of Merthyr 
Cynog, Llandilo 'r-Vin, Llanfihangel-Nantbr^n, and 
Llanspyddid, to the priory of Great Malvern, by 
Milo Fitzwalter, Earl of Gloucester ; of Penally to 
the nunnery of Aconbury, in Herefordshire; of 
Gwenddwr to Abbey Dore in the same county; 
of Llandevalley and Brynllys to the Cluniac priory of 
Clifford, also in Herefordshire; and of Glasbury, 
and part of Devynock, with its chapelry Ystrad- 
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fellte, to St. Peter's Abbey, Gloucester.^ We might 
add to this list the benefices handed over to St. 
Alban's along with the alien priory of Monkton, in 
the later portion of the monastic period, with the 
exception of Manorbier, which appears to have been 
previously assigned to Christ's College, Cambridge. 

* The tithe of Talgarth was originally divided between St, 
John's Brecon, and St. Peter's Gloucester, By an award made 
by Robert, bishop of Hereford (probably Robert de Melun, 
1163-1174), Brecon relinquished its portion to Gloucester in 
consideration of receiving half the tithe of Devjmock, so that 
the whole of Talgarth belonged to Gloucester. Nevertheless, 
Brecon was in possession of the bulk of the tithe at the time of 
the suppression of the monasteries. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

PERIOD OF CIVIL DISORDER. 
I215 — 1280. 

§ I. Free election of a native Welsh bishop, and retirement of 
Giraldus. § 2. General character of the times. § 3. 
Bishops of the period. § 4. Church architecture. § 5. 
Value of Church property as given in Pope Nicholas's 
"Taxatio." §5. Number of churches, archdeaconries, 
and rural deaneries. Noticeable parish names. 

BISHOPS. 

Jorwerth, alias Gervase .1215 I Thomas Wallensis 1248 

Anselm le Gros 1230 1 Richard de Carew ^56 

§ I. For a full century (a.d. 1115-1215), the 
foreign rulers of England had carried things with a 
high hand in the diocese of St. David's. A change 
then took place, more as the result of the necessities 
than of the free grace of the Crown, which was beset 
with troubles of too serious a character to leave either 
the time or the inclination to contend with refractory 
canons. The right of free elections, subject to the congi 
d* Hire and the king's approval, had been distinctly 
conceded to the Church by King John in a charter 
issued shortly before ^the Magna Charta. Never- 
theless, on the death of Geoffrey de Henelawe, the 
canons were summoned by the King to elect a sue- 
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cesser, whom he named ^ to them at two meetings, 
the first held at London in January, the second at 
Rochester in March. But they rejected the royal 
nominee in favour of a full-blooded Welshman, Jor- 
werth (otherwise named Gervase), abbot of Talley, 
whom the king ultimately accepted in June. 

Giraldus appears to have dropped all pretension to 
the see, as his name was not put forward. In 1203 
he resigned his archdeaconry, and spent the remain- 
der of his days in literary pursuits, to the great 
benefit of posterity. Whatever may have been his 
foibles of character and temper, no one will deny 
him the merit of having been a man of culture in an 
age of barbaric ignorance, and a staunch reformer in 
an age of scandalous laxity in the Church. Evidence 
of both these qualifications is furnished in his "Gemma 
Ecclesiastica " — a treatise on clerical life and duty, 
illustrated by a profusion of examples and anec- 
dotes. Many of the abuses he notices formed 
subjects of injunctions passed at the Council of 
London, a.d. 1200. He presented this treatise, along 
with other works, to Pope Innocent III., who set 
such store upon it that he would never lend it to any 
one. Of his other works, the six books " De Invec- 
tionibus" were composed during the period of his 
contest for the see of St. David's, and are chiefly 
occupied with virulent abuse of his foes, more par- 
ticularly the archbishop. His Dialogue " De Jure et 
Statu Mevensis Ecclesiae" was composed after the 
accession of Bishop Jorwerth in 12 15, and was ad* 

Hugh Foliot, archdeacon of Salop. 
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dressed to Archbishop Stephen Langton. It con- 
tains a description of his long struggle, and an 
appeal to the archbishop to attend more to the 
concerns of the Church in Wales. His latest work, 
** Speculum Ecclesiae," less known than the others, and 
now existing in a somewhat shattered condition, was 
directed against the abuses of the monastic bodies, 
and especially the Cistercians. His autobiography, 
" De rebus a se gestis," and other minor works, were 
composed in his old age, when he also brought out 
fresh editions of the " Itinerarium Kambrise," originally 
written in 1191, and of the "Life of Remigius," 
originally written about 1198 while he was at Lincoln, 
and re-edited, about 12 13, in union with the "Life 
of St. Hugh." 

§ 2. The period on which we are now entering 
was one of great distress for Wales. From 12 13, 
when Llewelyn ap Jorwerth renounced his alle- 
giance to King John, until 1282, when Llewelyn ap 
Gruffydd was slain in battle near Builth, the country 
was the scene of lawlessness and outrage. Agri- 
culture and commerce (says Matthew Paris ^) were at 
a standstill ; famine prevailed ; the music of the 
churches was turned into wailing. A royal procla- 
mation,^ issued about the year 1 260, gives a lamentable 
account of the condition of this diocese as reported 
by Bishop Carew ; the religious houses, parsonages, 
and even parochial churches destroyed; roads so 
unsafe as to prevent the bishop and other Church 
ofl&cers from visiting their charges; ecclesiastical 

» H. M. p. 739. * H. and S. i. 486. 
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privileges trampled under foot ; ecclesiastics on the 
eve of quitting the country. Independent testimony 
is borne to the truth of these statements by a letter 
addressed by the bishop to Henry III. on behalf 
of the canons of S. John's Priory, Carmarthen, 
requesting that they might be excused from present- 
ing themselves before the king for the confirma- 
tion of their abbot's election on the ground of the 
insecurity of the roads, the damage done to their 
house, and their inability to pay their travelling 
expenses. It need hardly be said that the Church 
was much crippled in her resources throughout this 
period ; the income of the see at the time of Bishop 
Thomas Wallensis' consecration is described by 
Matthew Paris ^ as " slender " (exi/is), and this is con- 
firmed by the fact that Giraldus had valued the revenue, 
A.D. 1 200, at no more than 20 marks and had asserted 
that he would have lost income if he had accepted 
the see^. As to the parochial clergy, their normal 
condition of poverty is implied in a regulation of the 
Council of Oxford^ in 1222, which permitted a 
Welsh vicar to accept a lower stipend than the 
five marks which was the minimum assigned to 
an English vicar. It would be interesting to know 
what part the clergy took in the political complica- 
tions of the times ; but the only indications that we 
have on this head are (i) that in 12 17 Jorwerth and 
his clergy intervened as mediators between Llewelyn 
and the Flemish settlers in Pembrokeshire, and (2) 
that in 1233 St. David's was attacked by Richard 

» p. 740. « ** De J. et S. Men. Dist." vii. 

'"H.andS.'M. 458. 
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Marshal ^nd Owen ap Gruffydd, in consequence of 
the bishop's support of the king, and merciless ven- 
geance was taken on the loyal inhabitants of the 
place. 

§ 3. Of the four bishops who held the see we 
know very little personally. Jorwerth was un- 
doubtedly Welsh, both by descent and by residence. 
Anselm, a nephew of William Marshal earl of 
Pembroke, is also pronounced by Matthew Paris ^ to 
have been a Welshman, though we know nothing of 
him as having been previously connected with Wales. 
At the time of his consecration he held the office of 
Treasurer of Exeter Cathedral. He is said to have died 
of a broken heart in consequence of the distresses 
which he was doomed to witness during his episco- 
pate. Thomas Wallensis was, as his surname 
implies, a Welshman by descent, and probably by 
birth; and he did credit to his country by his abilities. 
Previously to his elevation to the see he had held the 
position of Archdeacon of Lincoln, appointed thereto 
by the great Bishop Grosseteste on his merits, as we 
learn from the letter ^ in which the offer of that post 
was conveyed to him, while holding a professorship 
in the University of Paris. His successor, Richard 
DE Carew, or DE Caron, may be presumed to have 
been a native of Pembrokeshire, inasmuch as both 
forms of his name survive in the same quarter of 
that county, Carew as the name of a parish, and 
Caron as that of a pill or creek of Milford Haven 



> " H. M." p. 644. 

« No. 51. in Luard's ed. of " Grosseteste's Lett*s." 
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adjacent to the parish : but it would by no means 
follow that a native of that district was of Welsh 
descent. In the missive of Pope Alexander IV. to 
the chapter, announcing that he had consecrated 
Richard at their request (why this course was pur- 
sued, does not appear i), he is spoken of as the son 
of a clerk in minor orders, and thus presumably of 
humble origin; but he was already a Canon of St. 
David's. That he was subsequently a man of some 
mark may be inferred from his appointment to be 
one of the arbitrators who settled the Dictum de 
Kenilworth in 1266. In the administration of the 
diocese the above four bishops have one feature in 
common — the attention paid by them to the organi- 
sation of the cathedral body. Jorwerth founded the 
precentorship; strengthened the financial position oi 
the chapter by appropriating to its use the churches 
of Kenarth, Llywel, and St. DogwelFs ; and framed 
a body of statutes (the earliest that survive) for the 
regulation of the services. Anselm appropriated to 
the canons residentiary the churches of Llanwnda 
and.Llanafan-fawr. Thomas Wallensis founded the 
treasurership in 1253, though the more complete 
arrangements for that office were made by his suc- 
cessor : he also promulgated a code of statutes. 
Finally, Richard de Carew assigned to the canons 
residentiary the churches of Beguildy, Nantmel, 
Llandovery, St. TwinneFs, and Kilkennin, which last 



* Le Neve thinks that Carew was appointed by the Pope ; 
but such a proceeding was unusual at that time, particularly 
if there was no dispute leading to an appeal. 
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was subsequently transferred to the College of Llan- 
ddewi Brefi. By the creation of the above dignities 
(treasurership and precentorship) the constitution 
of the capitular body at St. David's was assimilated 
to that which prevailed in the English cathedrals, and 
with which Wallensis was familiar through his con- 
nexion with Lincoln : but the effect was to diminish 
the authority of the bishop in the management of 
affairs. The same bishops extended their care to the 
fabric of the cathedral. Two great disasters befell it 
during this period, viz. : — the fall of the central 
tower in 1220, and a great earthquake in 1248. The 
damage done by these disasters was repaired, and the 
fabric was enlarged by the addition of the chapel of 
St. Thomas the Martyr, erected shortly after 1220, 
and a Lady Chapel, erected by Bishop Anselm, 
which has, however, been superseded by a later 
chapeL These undertakings, carried out during a 
period of poverty and distress, show the interest 
which the bishops felt in their cathedral church. 
Anselm and Carew were buried within its walls, and 
possibly this was the case with the other two, though 
we have no evidence to that effect. The adoption 
of the use of Sarum in some of the services, as regu- 
lated by Bishop Jorwerth, and the respect paid to the 
memory of Thomas k Becket, as shown by the erec- 
tion of a chantry in his honour, convey the impression 
that perfectly friendly relations existed between the 
clergy of Wales and their English brethren. 

§ 4. The Early English style of architecture, 
which had set in just at the time when Peter de 
Leia commenced the cathedral, continued throughput 
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the period to which this chapter refers. The special 
feature in the adaptation of this style to the circum- 
stances of the country is the massiveness of the 
churches, and particularly of the towers, which 
would almost seem to have , been designed for 
defensive purposes. We have already noticed the 
nave of the cathedral as belonging to this style, 
though with a strong resemblance to Norman in the 
arches of its arcade ; other portions of that building — 
the choir, transepts, and the chapel of St. Thomas — 
belong to this period. We may next mention the 
Priory Church at Brecon as in the main Early 
English, though largely modified by additions of the 
Decorated period ; its presbytery is pronounced by 
Professor Freeman to be "one of the choicest 
examples of the Early English style." Llanbadam- 
fewr Church holds the third place among the churches 
of the diocese — a very massive building, but of a 
more simple plan, and less ornate in its individual 
features than the Priory Church. The three churches 
above mentioned exhibit the same general plan of a 
cruciform building with a central tower ; and there 
are good specimens of this arrangement in some of 
the smaller churches. We may further mention as 
of this period the chapel of Christ's College, Brecon; 
the lower portion of St. Mary's, Haverfordwest; 
and, among ruins, the choir of Monkton church, the 
western door of Strata Florida church, and the 
church of Llanthony Priory, pronounced by Professor 
Freeman to be an almost perfect miniature of the 
greatest cathedrals. 

§ s. We may form a rough idea of the value of 
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Church property in this diocese at the close of the 
period with which we have been dealing, from the 
valuation made in 1291 for the purpose of assessing 
the First-fruits and Tenths which had been granted 
by Pope Nicholas IV. to Edward I., for the professed 
object of defraying the expenses of a Crusadew 
Benefices not exceeding in value six marks {£4) 
were to be exempted from such pa)rments, but only 
on condition that they were held singly and were not 
appropriated to any ecclesiastical body, as appears 
from an endorsement on the return for this diocese, 
showing that nine incumbents appealed (about a.d. 
13 16) for exemption on the ground that their bene* 
fices were below six marks, and of the nine only five 
succeeded in their appeal. The number of paro- 
chial benefices entered in the return is 225 (inclusive- 
of six benefices in Herefordshire, and Kerry in 
Montgomeryshire, now no longer in the diocese). 
Of these, thirty-four were below six marks in value, 
and many more must practically have been in the 
same position, inasmuch as the monasteries and the 
cathedral absorbed the larger part of the income of 
such benefices as were in their possession. And here 
we may remark, by the way, a difference between Pope 
Nicholas's " Taxatio " and Henry VIII.'s "Valor," in 
that the former does not distinguish, as the latter 
does, the amounts of revenue taken by the monas> 
teries and by the vicars respectively, and thus no 
very close comparison can be instituted between 
the two valuations. The aggregate value of the 
benefices was ;£'2,o44. The revenue of the 
cathedral body was £94. i8s., divided between the 
I 
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iadshop, who took ;£'20, three archdeacons (Car- 
digan being somehow omitted), the three dignitaries 
and fifteen prebendaries, in sums varying from 
-£io. 13s. 4d., the treasurer's income, to j£2 for 
-the worst-paid prebendary. The bishop was assessed 
in temporalities to the value of ;^io4. 17 s., and 
the chapter to the value of j^^i. 2s. 4d. The 
monastic bodies were rated at ;^429. 19s. 9d. for 
their temporalities, the highest being Strata Florida 
{£S^' 15s. 9d.), and the lowest Ewias Harold 
(j£iy Thus the sum total of all ecclesiastical pro- 
perty (including ;/^4. 5s. payable to the Bishop of 
Llandaflf from his estate at Bishopston in Gower) 
appears to have been of the annual value of 
j£2,6jg. 2S. id.— a small sum for so large an area, 
as may be shown by comparing the revenues of 
Chichester, ;^4,7o8 ; Hereford, ^£"3,847, and Exeter, 
;^4,o6i ; the last being the only one of the three 
which will compare with St. David's in point of size. ^ 

* Hallam (** Middle Ages," iii. 448) estimates the value of 
money in Edward l*s. reign at twenty-five times its nominal 
value at the time he wrote (a.d. 1818). In this case the total 
income arising out of the parochial benefices at the former 
period would have a present value of about ;f 50,000 a year. 
Comparing this with the total amount of Tithe Rentcharges as 
given in Sir T. Phillips's "Wales," p. 202 (;^ii 1,160), it would 
appear that the Church was poorer by one half at the earlier 
period ; and if the parochial incumbents received only the same 
proportionate amount of the total income as at the later period, 
it would be represented by about ;^22,ooo of our present money, 
which would be an exceedingly small amount for so large a 
diocese. This comparison must, of course, be taken as subject 
to many modifications, and particularly on the score that a large 
number of ecclesiastical appropriations took place subsequently 
to the time of the " Taxatio.'* 
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§ 5. We have stated the number of parochial 
benefices entered on the roll as 218, for the present 
limits of the diocese. It must not, however, be 
supposed that there were no more churches at that 
period. In a few cases there are duplicate entries, 
as Maesmynys and Llanynys, Llanddewi 'r-Cwm ^id 
Llanfair (fiuilth) ; and mention is made of chapels 
(widiout naming them), under the heads of Llan- 
badam^fawr, Llanuwchllwydc^, Nevem, Cynwil Gaio, 
and Begelley. The list might, moreover, be supple- 
mented from other documents. Some of the monastic 
churches and chapels were also avaikble for the use 
of the public ; so that there is reason to think that 
the accommodation offered was ample for the popula- 
tion, and fairly so for the area of the diocese. The 
archdeaconries were then, as now, four in number, 
and had the same names. They were sub-divided 
into fifteen rural deaneries (exdusive of Ewias, now 
no longer in the diocese), the names and areas of 
which differed in some instances from those of the 
present deaneries. Dewisland, for instance, was 
known as Febidiog, meaning the land of the pab, or 
" father," a title by which David was distinguished. 
The present deanery of Dongleddy was included in 
that of Roose, and Narberth in Pembroke; while 
Llangadoc and Llandilo were combined under the 
head of Strattewy = Ystrad Tywy, or the "Vale of 
Towey"; the present deanery of Hay was included 
in that of Brecon. Some of the parish names are of 
interest. In the deanery of Pebidiog we find St. 
Nicholas Pen-y-ffos described as Villa Camerarii, 
" ChamberlainVton," as if it had been assigned to the 
I 2 
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maintenance of the chamberlain of some monastic 
body, the Welsh form of the name being Tre-marckogj 
" Knight's-ton," which would further lead us to think 
of a connexion with a military order, such as the 
Knights of St. John ; but we are not aware of any 
such association. In the same deanery occurs the 
name Treffdiancky which re-appears in Henry VIII.'s 
" Valor " under the forms Tresdnyoke and Tresdeyn, 
the true name being, no doubt, Trefdyn, now Trevine, 
a village in Llanrhian parish, but formerly, as it would 
seem, a separate parish, though no vestige of a church 
remains. Certain tithes in this neighbourhood, known 
by the peculiar title of the " Spur " tithe, formed part 
of the property of the chapter. In the same deanery 
occur the names of Llandebowen and Lianelvech, 
combined as a single benefice, and Capella Albi 
Monasteriiy apparently a chapel attached to one of the 
Cistercian houses — neither of which can we identify.^ 
The name of Letterston appears as Villa Becardi. In 
the deanery of Roose, Nolton appears as Vetus Villa^ 
showing that Nolton = Old-ton, the initial letter 
being prefixed, as in Nangle for Angle, and other 
cases. In the deanery of Pembroke occurs the parish 
name Lyspransty which is mentioned in a statute of 
Bishop Jorwerth as having been appropriated to St. 
DogmaePs, and again in Henry VIII.'s "Valor," under 
the same head, and coupled with Newton " Lysprance 
et Newton." The name is also casually mentioned in 



1 The last of the above names appears on the roll of churches 
down to Henry VI. 's reign; perhaps Whitchurch is intended, 
which was a chapelry of St. David's. 
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the Life^ of Sir Rhys ap Thomas, as the seat of his 
propertjr (Lysprance and Newhouse, in the marches 
of Hereford, meaning, we presume, Haverford, 
under its title of Hereford in the West). From these 
particulars we think it must be identical with the 
present parish of Newton, the tithe of which belonged 
to St. Dogmael's, and within which there is a farm 
still called Newhouse. In the same deanery the name 
Esse represents Nash ; the passage from the older to 
.the present form can be traced in the Diocesan 
Register. Under the deanery of Carmarthen there 
is an entry, Landewi et Tresendek^ the former 
representing Llanddewi Felfre, while Lampeter Felfre 
is unnoticed. The second name, Tresendek, 
defies all identification, and its occurrence is 
the more noticeable inasmuch as it involves the 
presumption that the equally puzzling title of 
Felfre is of comparatively modern origin. In 
the deanery of Strattewy the name Lannewit repre- 
sents Llanfynydd, which is dedicated to Egwad, 
whence the earlier name. We may add that the 
present Llanegwad is distinguished in the " Taxatio " 
by the affix Vawr^ implying the presence of a second 
parish of that name. In the deanery of Gower (spelt 
Goery) the now extinct church of Llandymor is men- 
tioned. In the deanery of Brecon, Langorse appears 
under its old Latin name of Mara^ from the " mere " 
or lake, to which it is contiguous ; Cwmdu is given as 
Stratden^ a corrupt form of Ystradyw; and Llan- 
gynider as Egluseyll, the name of a second church, 

' " Cambrian Register," i. 58, 
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now extinct, in that parish, which seems then to have: 
been the mother-church, though at the time of 
Henry VIIL's ** Valor " it had sunk into a subordinate 
position, the entry running "Llangeneder et Eglus- 
yaill." In the same deanery, the church dedicated 
to St Cynidr, under the form Sco Kenedy refers ap- 
parently to Aberyskir. In the deanery of Buiith, the 
entry Lambeter Rect probably represents the parish 
of that name near Crickhowel ; a similar displacement 
occurs in Henry VIII.'s " Valor." In the deanery. 
of Elwel, Clyro appears under the name Royl; the 
change to the present name maybe traced in the 
Diocesan Register, where we find, a.d. 1482, "Royle 
et Clyo," and in 149 1 "Clyo sive Royle." In the 
deanery of Melineth, the name Langmilles^ or Lang- 
miclen^ probably represents Llanfihangel Nantmelan ; 
and Lanemeth Llananno, under the other form of the 
pint's name, Amo. The entry Lando refers to Llan- 
drindod, the former name meaning the " Church of 
God" (compare Llanddew, near Brecon), and the 
latter the "Church of the Trinity." With Lando is 
coupled the name of Lanvaylor^ the now extinct 
chapel of Llanfaelog. Raedr represents Cwm- 
dauddwr, which is described in Henry VIII.'s "Valor" 
as Lansantfraed Raydr. In the deanery of Subayron, 
Llanfihangel Ystrad is mentioned in the abbreviated 
form Esf, Under Llangoedmore (corrupted into 
Landlordman^ or Lanloidmar) we have the only 
notice ^ ibr this diocese of the division of the income . 

* It must not be hence inferred that the custom of dividing 
a benefice into portions was unknown in this diocese. 
Giraldus notices it as rife, and states that in a parish in Rad- 
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of a church into, portioneSy though there are several 
such cases m the diocese of St. Asaph. The par- 
tiones belonged, one to the canons of Thaieken 
=Talley), the other to the canons of Blaunerbighy 
which we cannot identify. In the deanery of Emlyn, 
Llangeler is given as Martir Keler^ in reference to 
the martyrdom of that saint In the deanery of 
Kemaes, Castro Pulch^ seems to represent Castle 
Bigh, and Pouncherdon Puncheston, meaning Pojrntz- 
town. EccL de gn Matild*^ in the same deanery, 
means Matilda's grove, now Moylgrove, the abbre- 
viated word being grana, a Low Latin term for 
" grove." ' Capella de Nigra Grangea is a Latinised 
form of Mynachlog-ddu, a chapelry belonging to St. 
DogmaePs Abbey. Many of the names are sorely 
misspelt in the document, as might indeed be anti- 
cipated when we remember that they have come 
down to us through copyists probably unacquainted 
with the Welsh language. 

norshire there were no less than six or seven rectors, and that 
the rectory of Hay was held by two brothers, one of whom was 
a lajnnan. It has been surmised that the distribution of in- 
herited property in accordance with the system of gavelkind 
was extended to ecclesiastical property ("J. and F.," p. 274) ; 
but such family arrangements were probably not recognised by 
the authorities. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

PERIOD OF ILLUSTRIOUS BISHOPS. 
1280 — 1414. 

§ I. Improved condition of the times and of the see. § 2. 
Bishop Beck — Foundation of the collegiate churches of 
Abergwili and Llandewi-Brefi. § 3. Notices of the 
other bishops of the period. § 4. Architecture, 

BISHOPS. 



Thomas Beck 1280 

David Martyn 1296 

Henry de Gower 1328 

JohnThoresby 1347 

Reginald Brian 1350 



Thomas Fastolfe... 1353 

Adam Houghton 1361 

John Gilbert 1389 

Guy Mone 1397 

Henry Chicheley 1408 



§ I. A PERIOD of 130 years intervenes between the 
death of Llewelyn, a.d. 1282, and the termination of 
Owen Glendower's rebellion by his death, a.d. 1415. 
The general condition of Wales throughout this in- 
terval was decidedly improved, as compared with 
the former period. After a few isolated and inef- 
fectual insurrections, the people exchanged the spear 
for the ploughshare, and settled down to the arts of 
peace. But the national spirit was curbed rather 
than broken, and hopes were still entertained of a 
recovery of national independence. These aspira- 
tions found vent, towards the close of the present 
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period, in the insurrection headed by Owen Glen- 
dower ; but Wales was, as usual, disunited, and the 
attempt proved abortive. The general tone of feeling 
was softened during the fourteenth century, as is 
shown by the altered character of the themes selected 
by the bards for their poetry. No longer compelled 
to dedicate their talents to the service of war, their 
favourite theme during the last seventy years of the 
century was love ; and " the era is remarkable for 
the variety of the topics embraced, as well as for the 
sweetness of the poems and the elegance of the ver- 
sification." ^ Such conditions were, on the whole, 
favourable to the advance of the Church's work. 

The period is distinguished in the history of this 
diocese by the number of illustrious men who held 
the see. Out of the ten whose names are enume- 
rated at the head of this chapter, seven held high 
positions in the council of the nation as statesmen 
or lawyers, and out of these seven two also attained 
the highest rank in the Church. It is also observable 
that, of the ten, seven retained the see to the time of 
their respective deaths, so that there is no evidence 
of its having been treated as a mere stepping-stone 
to higher appointments in England. It is by no 
means easy to account for the fact to which we have 
adverted. The revenue of the see had, no doubt, 
somewhat recovered from the extreme depression into 
which it had sunk during the preceding period. 
Agriculture was flourishing, and the landed estates 
yielded a larger return than before ; and the value 

» Stephens, "Lit. of Cymry," p. 454. 
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of the tithe, which formed no inconsiderable item in 
the revenue, from the appropriated churches of 
Brawdy, Glascombe, Warren, Lamphey, and Lland- 
dewi in Gower, advanced pro rata with that of the 
land. Additional income was, moreover, gained, 
shortly after the commencement of the period, by the 
annexation of the churches of Llanarth and Llangy- 
felach to the deaneries, which were held by the bishop 
ex officio^ of the two collegiate churches of Abergwili 
and Llanddewi-Brefi. Yet, with all these elements of 
improvement, we question whether the see could have 
been regarded as wealthy. At the commencement of 
the period it was valued, as we have seen, in Pope 
Nicholas's "Taxatio," at ^^124; and towards the 
close of the period, a.d. 1377, a Patent^ of Edward 
III. directs that, on the occasion of a vacancy of the 
see, the temporalities should be vested in the chapter 
at a rent of ^190. 7s. 6d. As to the landed property, 
a rough estimate of its value might be formed from 
the provision which Bishop Beck ordered to be made 
by each bishop for its cultivation, namely, thirty-two 
ploughs, with eight oxen for each plough, a provision 
however which was, on some account, deemed ex- 
cessive by Bishop Houghton, who reduced it to ten 

' Rymer, " Foedera," vii. 144. Whether the expression 
" temporalities " in the Patent includes the whole income of 
the see, is a point on which there is room for doubt. Properly 
speaking the term applies only to the landed property. Any other 
property would be included under the head of ** spiritualities.'* 
These latter were generally placed in the custody of the chapter 
during a vacancy of the see, while the temporalities /r<7^^r were 
in the custody of the sovereign. 
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ploughs and eighty oxen, which does not look like 
increasing prosperity. In looking round for other 
reasons than the wealth of the see, we should not 
hesitate to account for Beck's appointment on the 
ground of the political condition of Wales, which 
called for firm and wise administration. The pre- 
cedent, once set, may have been followed in subse- 
quent appointments, after the emergency had passed 
away. At the same time, it should not be overlooked 
that some of the bishops had previous connexion 
with Wales, though not, perhaps, such as to warrant 
us in pronouncing them Welshmen. Martyn appears 
to have been Welsh by descent, Houghton by birth, 
and Gower by property. Added to this, Gower had 
been, for some years previously, archdeacon of St. 
David's, Houghton had been precentor, and Martyn 
a canon of the cathedral. That the see was, on some 
account, held in respect as compared with some 
others, may be inferred from the fact that Gilbert was 
translated to it from Herefcwrd ; yet, at the time of 
,the Reformation, Hereford was incomparably the 
more valuable of the two sees. 

§ 2. The first of the new series of bishops was 
Thomas Beck, or Beke, a native of Lincolnshire, 
brother of the famous bishop of Durham, Antony 
Beck. Previously to his consecration he had been 
Archdeacon of Dorset, and was in 1279 appointed 
Lord High Treasurer and Keeper of the Great Seal 
In 1284 he was one of the statesmen employed in 
drawing up the Statutes of Rhuddlan. He sang his 
first mass* in this diocese at Strata Florida, Feb. i, 

» The statement in the "Brut y Tywysogion," s.a. laSo, 
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1 28 1. His episcopate was chiefly signalised by the 
foundation of the two great collegiate churches of 
Abergwili in 1283, and Llanddewi-Brefi in 1287. 
The former is generally thought to have been first 
placed at Llangadoc, and to have been removed 
thence to Abergwili in consequence of the mis- 
behaviour of one of the prebendaries. But there 
is no earlier mention of such a removal than by 
Leland, who places it a.d. 1287. We may observe 
that the college is not said in Beck's statute to have 
been placed at Llangadoc, but to have been attached 
to a church of Llangadoc, which church he states 
to have been "situated on our ground." There 
may, of course, have been a church dedicated to 
Cadog within the bishop's grounds at Abergwili, and 
we are inclined to think that this was the case,^ 
because the college could not well have been attached 
at any time to the parish church of Abergwili, inas- 
much as this latter belonged to St. John's Priory, 
Carmarthen, and the college had no interest in the re- 
venue of the church beyond a pension of forty shillings 
paid by the priory. On the other hand it should be 
mentioned, in favour of the original site at Llangadoc, 
that the college owned two-thirds of the tithes of that 
church, which served as its original common fund. 

runs thus : — "A honno vu yr offeren gyntaf ganaod yn yr esco- 
baot," which has been othen^'ise interpreted to mean that this 
was the first mass that was sung in the diocese. 

* This surmise receives some support from the fact that there 
was a stone tower at Abergwili so late as the reign of Charles II., 
probably in the close in front of the palace, which still bears a 
name implying the former existence of a church tower. 
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The college was dedicated to St Maurice and his 
companions and St. Thomas the Martyr, and con- 
sisted originally of twenty-one prebends divided 
equally between priests, deacons, and sub-deacons. 
The churches which supplied the prebends were 
situated mostly in Radnorshire and Breconshire, 
where the bishops possessed a large amount of 
patronage. The churches assigned to the Priests 
were— ^Llandegley, Llangynllo, Llandrindod (de- 
scribed under its old name Llando) with its chapelry 
of Llanvaylor, now extinct, Llanelwedd, Uansant* 
ffraed in Elfel, LlanwrthwP with Llanlleonfel, and 
Llanfynydd. To the Deacons — St. Harmon's, Clyro 
(under its old name of Royl), Llanbedr Painscastle 
with Boughrood, Mochtre in Montgomeryshire (now 
no longer in the diocese), Llandygwydd, Garthbrengy, 

' Professor Rees ("Wekh Saints," p. 21, 22) thinks that the 
combination of Cwmdauddwr with Llangammarch, and of Llan** 
lleonfel with Llanwrthwl (the parishes being in each case 
separated from their feUows by intervening parishes), is due to 
the action of the law of inheritance by gavelkind, by which an 
estate might be subdivided in such a manner as to assign de* 
tached portions to a single share. There are undoubtedly some 
peculiarities in the parochial arrangements about Builth, such 
as the combination of AUtmawr with Llana£ein-fawr, separated 
from each other by the parish of Builth. But as regards the 
instances above cited, Rees's explanation is not absolutely 
needed ; two independent parishes may have been combined in 
a single prebend in order to supply it with an adequate revenue, 
just as subsequently Llanddarc^ was combined with Llanganten, 
the two parishes being widely apart from each other. The fact 
that Cwmdauddwr is entered in Pope Nicholas's **Taxatio " as 
an independent parish and not as a chapelry of Llangammarch 
goes against Rees's theory. 
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and Lledrod. To the Sub-deacons — Trallwng, 
Llanganten, Llanbister, Llangammarch with Cwm- 
dauddwr, Llanarthney, Llandyssilio, and Nantcwnlle. 
A further prebend was subsequently founded with 
the church of Llandilo-Graban, and the number of 
prebends was thus brought up to twenty-two, as they 
stand in Henry VIII.'s " Valor." We also learn from 
the same authority that two-thirds of the tithes of 
Myddfai were, at some time unknown, given to 
the common fund, and that Llanddarog was added 
to Llanganten and gave the title to the prebend. 
In 1290 Lkngyfelach was added as provision for a 
dean, who was always to be the bishop. There was 
also a precentor, to whom no special prebend was 
assigned until 1331, when Llanfynydd was selected 
for the purpose. In 1331 the offices of chancellor 
and treasurer were created. No information has 
reached us as to the rule under which the preben- 
daries lived. They probably occupied separate houses 
or lodgings, when in residence ; but they may have 
used a common table. No remains of any collegiate 
building exist, though portions of the deanery may 
possibly be incorporated in the present palace. 

The college of Llanddewi-Brefi was constituted 
on the same lines as that of Abergwili, but on a 
smaller scale, the prebends numbering only thirteen. 
The churches which supplied the funds are situated 
for the most part in Cardiganshh-e,^ the patronage of 

* These advowsons numbered thirty-four, and were intended 
by the king to be given to the cathedral and to the College of 
Abergwili. The cathedral thus acquired, sooner or later, 
Henfynyw,Llandeblie, LlandyssilioGogo, Lampeter, Llanrhystid, 
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which had come into the bishop's hands by a gift of 
Edward I., a.d. 1284, who had confiscated these along 
with other advowsons during his recent war in Wales. 
The prebends were as follows : — For Priests — ^Llan- 
gyby, Llanbadarn-Trefeglwys, Llanfihangel-Ystrad, 
Llanerchaeron, and Carrog, otherwise Llanddeiniol. 
For Deacons — I.lanwenog, Blaenporth, Dihewid 
(described in the statute simply as Bettws, the full 
name being Bettws Bydowit, the latter being shortened 
into Dihewid, and still further in Henry VIII. *s 
"Valor" into Hewyde), and Llanbadam-Odyn. 
Y or Sub-deacons — Llanbeudy, Trelech, Llanarth with 
Llanina, and Tregaron. In 1290 Beck annexed 
Llanarth to the deanery. The tithes of Uanddewi- 
Brefi were given to the college as its common fund, 
but the portion belonging to Llanfair-Clydogau was at 
some period unknown attached to the precentorship. 
What now, it may be asked, was the object these 

Llanwnen, Silian, and perhaps Llansantffraed (Cardiganshire). 
Abergwili obtained Lledrod, Llandyssilio, and at some later date 
Llanddarog and Myddfai. Llanddewi-Brefi obtained from this 
source ten out of its thirteen prebends, the exceptions being 
Llanwenog, Llanbeudy and Trelech. Llanguick was later on 
assignedvto Swansea Hospital. The bishops retained the 
patronage of the remainder without appropriating them, name- 
ly : — Kiliau Aeron, Kellan, Llangeitho, Rhosdie, Bettws 
Bledrws, Llanfair Orllwyn, Llanllwchaiam, and Aberporth. 
Three of the names as given in Prynne (12 ed., iii., p. 325) we 
fell to identify, viz. : — Aberanneth, Hollan, and Tresilian ; 
nor are we in aU cases sure of the above identifications. 
"Whether Beck had rendered any signal service to the king's 
cause in the field we are not informed ; but that he supplied his 
contingent as H lord marcher we may infer from the order sent 
him in 1282. 
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collegiate churches were designed to serve ? As re- 
gards Abergwili, the foundation-deed states it to be 
"that the parts of Ystrad-Tywy, hitherto places of 
misery, should be changed into places of spiritual 
joy/' and it may be inferred that a similar object was 
sought in regard to Llanddewi-Brefi, though the 
selection of that particular spot was in commemora- 
tion of St. David's achievements at the Council held 
there. But in what way the withdrawal of the clergy 
from their parishes could conduce to the spiritual 
benefit of the parishioners, it is not so easy to 
explain. Possibly, however, the circumstances of the 
times may have justified the expectation that the 
centralisation of the clergy in such institutions was a 
source of strength to the Church at large. There is 
no evidence that any advantage was gained from them. 
The prebends were, from an early period, treated as 
sinecures. William of Wykeham received, A.D. 
1361, the prebends of Trallwng (which he exchanged 
after a few months for that of Clyro) in Abergwili, 
and of Trelech in Llanddewi ; and Adam of Usk 
is found in enjoyment of the prebend of Llandy- 
gwydd in 1408 ; yet we have no reason to suppose 
that either of these men resided. To posterity the 
collegiate churches have proved extremely disastrous, 
in consequence of the large number of parishes whose 
revenues were appropriated to their maintenance. 
We have already enumerated some forty-five churches, 
and we might enlarge that number by the addition of 
several subordinate churches. Llanbister, for instance, 
carried along with it Llananno, Llanbadarn-Fynydd, 
Llanddewi-Ystradenni, and Llanfihangel-Rhydithon. 
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Llangynog was included under Llanganten, Pilleth 
under Llangynllo, and Llanddausant under Llangadoc. 
The revenue of Llanddewi-Brefi was shamefully con- 
fiscated in Elizabeth's reign, and has been almost 
wholly lost to the Church. That of Abergwili was 
preserved by the transfer of the college to Brecon, 
but it is only within the last few years that any portion 
of it has reverted to the parochial clergy, and some ot 
the prebends are still outstanding. The Church is thus 
at the present day suffering from an arrangement 
made some six centuries back. Bishop Beck further 
established a hospital at Llawhaden, and assigned for 
its maintenance certain lands which he had purchased 
with his own money, 4J acres of the episcopal 
demesne at Llawhaden, and the tithes of Llanycefn 
church. The hospital was for the reception of 
pilgrims, and the support of aged and infirm people. 
He enlarged the staff of officers at the cathedral by 
instituting, a.d. 1287, the chancellorship, to which he 
assigned the prebendal church of Llawhaden, and 
by appointing a sub-dean or bishop's vicar, and a sub- 
chanter. In the same year he endowed the treasurer- 
ship, it is said with the church of Llanbadarn in 
Melineth, though afterwards its endowmment was 
derived from the churches of Llangranog and, since 
A.D. 1338, Llandyssilio Gogo. 

The chief event in Beck's episcopate was Arch- 
bishop Peckham's visitation of the diocese in 1284. 
We have already noticed Beck's protest against this 
proceeding, on the ground that the suit instituted by 
Giraldus at Rome was still pending. But Beck drew 
a fine distinction between the rights of an archbishop 
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and those of a primate, and while he objected to the 
visitation of the archbishop, qud, archbishop, he did 
not object to it qud. primate. Peckham brushed the 
protest aside, and commenced his visitation at Llan- 
badarn (Card), notifying at the same time that he in- 
tended no derogation to the dignity of the Cathedral 
Church by this course. The injunctions addressed 
to the Welsh clergy after the visitation contain nothing 
of special interest; they enforce the residence of 
canons; the punishment of scandalous clerks by 
deprivation rather than by fine, and of the laity by 
corporal castigation, or by the imposition of fastings, 
pilgrimages, and alms; the observance by monks 
of the rules of their orders; the administration *of 
monastic revenues by treasurers rather than by abbots 
or priors ; the suppression of idleness, and the pro- 
hibition of usury. The ignorance of the Welsh 
clergy is incidentally referred to by the archbishop in 
a letter addressed to Edward I. in this same year, 
wherein he advocates the removal of Welsh youths 
to England for education, on the ground that the 
clergy were incompetent to give proper instruction. 
Another of his recommendations was that the Welsh 
should be compelled to live in towns for the sake of 
the humanising influence of society. While the arch- 
bishop evidently entertained a low estimate of the 
condition of the Church in Wales, he nevertheless 
recognised its distinctive character, and pleaded with 
the king for the preservation of its ancient liberties 
as against the imposition of a rigid uniformity.^ What 

' " H. and S." i. 569. 
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practical effect followed from the archbishop's 
visitation we know not. Bishop Beck enacted in 
1287 that Diocesan Synods should be held at Michael- 
mas, Christmas, and Easter, and this would have been 
a step in advance ; but we hear nothing further about 
them. We have lastly to notice that Edward I. and 
his Queen made a pilgrimage to St. David's in 1284. 
In 1290 Beck undertook to set out for the Holy 
Land, "without any hope of return," but there is 
no evidence that he even started. Certainly he did 
not end his days as a Crusader. 

§ 3. David Martyn was connected with Wales 
before his elevation to the see, as a descendant oi 
Martin de Turribus, the conqueror of Kemaes ; as 
a grandson, through his mother, of the Lord Rhys ; 
and as a canon of St. David's. He had also 
been chancellor of the University of Oxford. 
From the fact that he styled himself de Scto Ed- 
mundo, it has been thought that he was bom at 
Edmundsbury, but the indication is not conclusive. 
The circumstances attending his appointment to 
the see are worthy of notice, as illustrative of the 
encroaching spirit of the Papacy at this period. 
Martyn had been elected by the chapter immediately 
after the death of Beck in 1293, with the consent 
of the king, and the temporalities were duly restored 
to him by a writ dated Oct. 1 1 of that year. But an 
appeal against his election was. lodged in the Papal 
Court, and was kept pending for some three years, 
in the course of which the king wrote a letter, dated 
Aug., 1295, testifying to Martyn's character. The 
Pope decided in his favour, and availed himself of 
K 2 
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the opportunity to consecrate him at Rome on his 
own authority, without reference either to king or 
chapter. This happened in Dec. 1296, and the 
king had to issue a fresh writ for the restoration 
of the temporalities, without alluding to the former 
writ. His episcopate was, historically speaking, 
uneventful. The appropriation of parochial bene- 
fices continued under his reign : Uzmaston was 
given by the Preceptor of Slebech to the support of 
the fabric of the cathedral; Llandeloy and Llan- 
howel by Sir John Wogan, with the consent of the 
king, to the chapter for the maintenance of three 
priests in the chantry which he had erected in 
the cathedral; Llandebie and Llanrhystid to the 
residentiary canons; Llanstinan to the precentor; 
and Llanfaes to the Archdeacon of Brecon, in 
consideration of the expense and trouble he had 
incurred in defending the right ^ of patronage. 

* Disputes about the right of patronage seem to have been 
not uncommon at this period. The case of Llandyssul comes 
prominently forward in the records of the cathedral. In 1272 
a commission was appointed to decide between the chapter and 
Griffin ap Mareduc, as to who was the rightful patron. Though 
the decision went in favour of the chapter on that occasion, 
Bishop Carew, in 1274, restored the patronage to Griffin on 
condition that the rector should pay twenty marks yearly to the 
canons residentiary, and that a vicar should be appointed to 
receive one-third of the income. In 1305 a fresh inquisition 
was made, and the patronage was found to be vested in 
Llewellyn ap Owen, and that the pension of twenty marks was 
duly paid. A further inquisition was held on the same subject 
in 1355. Another instance of the possible risks of litigation 
about patronage is furnished by the stipulation attached to the 
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Probably it was by Bishop Martyn that the churches 
of St. Issel's and Jeffreyston were obtained from 
the Abbot of S6ez in Normandy, and appropriated 
to the chapter. Notices of church extension in this 
diocese are rare : one such case is recorded in 
Bishop Martyn's time, viz., the foundation of Crick- 
howell Church, which was dedicated to St. Edmund 
the Martyr, in commemoration of the bishop's own 
name. 

Henry Gower is said to have been a native of 
Yorkshire, but there is reason to suppose that he 
derived his surname from the peninsula of Gower, 
inasmuch as he had a patrimonial estate near Swansea. 
Moreover, he had been Archdeacon of St. David's 
since 1323, and hence may be presumed to have 
had some connexion with the country. He is well 
known for his architectural taste, of which he has 
left memorials in the now ruined palaces of St. 
David's and Lamphey, in Swansea Castle, and in his 
various additions to the cathedral. He also founded, 
A.D. 1332, a hospital at Swansea, for the use of 
blind, aged, and sick persons, lay or clerical, and 
appointed six chaplains for the daily service : this 
was endowed partly out of his private property, and 
partly with the revenues of Swansea, Penrice, and 
Llanguick churches. He appropriated the church of 
Knolston (now in ruins) to the maintenance of the 
palace and of the walls surrounding the close at St. 

grant of Nantmel to the chapter by Bishop Carew, in 1258, to 
the eflfect that the chapter should defend his rights, as patron, 
at their own expense. 
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David's, and the church of Manorowen to the College 
of Vicars Choral. 

John Thoresby, a native of Lincolnshire, and a 
prebendary of Lincoln Cathedral, had held the office 
of Master of the Rolls and Keeper of the Privy Seal 
before his consecration, and in the year following it 
rose to the still higher office of Lord Chancellor, 
which he held for seven years. He was deemed the 
most learned man of his day, and was the author of 
a "Commentary on the Lord's Prayer, Creed, and 
Ten Commandments." He was advanced to the see 
of Worcester in 1349, and to the archbishopric of 
York in 1356. The only notice of his proceedings 
that we find in the cathedral records is, that in 1348 
he called on the chancellor to do his duty in deli- 
vering lectures in divinity at St David's. 

The two next bishops, Reginald Brian and 
Thomas Fastolfe, or Falstoffe, were of less con- 
spicuous station than their predecessors or successors 
in the see during this period. The former had been a 
prebendary of York, and possibly also of St. David's, 
though the particulars of his appointment are un- 
known; the latter had held the archdeaconries of 
Norwich and Wells ; neither of them had held any 
high office of state. Nor do we know much of them 
as bishops : we have to thank Brian for having made 
a careful transcript in the cathedral records of sundry 
documents which he found tossing about in the 
<:hapter room. Fastolfe cannot be commended for 
iiaving sanctioned the disastrous appropriation of 
Llanbadarn-fawr to the Abbey of Vale Royal. Both 
these bishops were "provided/' to the see by the 
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Pope.i Brian's incumbency was terminated by his 
translation to Worcester; Fastolfe's by death, pro- 
bably at St. David's, where he was buried. 

Adam Houghton is reported, by a tradition which 
can be traced back as far as Queen Elizabeth's reign, 
to have been born in the immediate neighbourhood of 
St. David's, and he certainly held the office of precentor 
in the cathedral from 1339 to 1350. In 1376 he acted 
as one of the commissioners at Oxford, and in 1377 
he was elevated to the high rank of Lord Chancellor, 
on the ground (says Lord Campbell, " Lives of Chan- 
cellors," L 272) of his "mediocrity," and "to exclude 
abler men, whose superiority might have created 
jealousy and alarm." However this may be, he held 
the office for about two years, during which period he 
went on an embassy to France. He was accused by 
one William Nicholl, archdeacon of Carmarthen, 
of having as chancellor imprisoned certain clerks, 
and further of having prevented persons from going 
to Rome for legal business before the Papal Court. 
From letters written in his behalf to the Pope by 
Richard II. in the years 1379 and 1382, it would 
appear that the case was kept pending during three 



^ " Provide " and "provision " are the technical terms used 
to describe the disposal of the reversion of a see by the Pope 
during the incumbency of an existing bishop. By this means 
all necessity for an election was superseded, and the appoint- 
ment fell absolutely into the hands of the Pope. Brian was the 
first so promoted in this diocese ; subsequently to this, appoint- 
ments by "provision" became frequent. Occasionally the Pope 
issued his Bull of Provision in favour of a person already elected 
by the chapter ; this was the case with Guy de Mona. 
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years at the least. In conjunction with John of 
Gaunt, Bishop Houghton founded, in 1365, the 
college or chantry of St. Mary, in close proximity 
to the cathedral, with which it was connected by a 
cloister. For the maintenance of its staff, consisting 
of a master, seven chaplains, and two choristers, 
the chiurches of St. Ishmael (Carmarthenshire) 
and Llangunnor were given by John of Gaunt; 
Nevern, Haroldston West, and Marloes, by other 
patrons. A further appropriation of Oystermouth 
Church was made during Houghton's reign, a.d. 1379, 
in support of Gower's Hospital at Swansea. Houghton 
enacted various statutes, among them one regulating 
the rate of wages and the price of beer among his 
" subjects," within the lordship of Pebidiog. 

John Gilbert, a Dominican friar, who had 
previously held in succession the sees of Bangor and 
Hereford, was intruded into this see by the Pope, 
over the head of Richard Melford who had been duly 
elected. He twice held the high office of Lord Trea- 
surer, and was one of the commissioners appointed to 
govern the realm during the suspension of Richard II.'s 
authority in 1386. He reformed the cathedral statutes. 
From the fact of his having been buried in the church 
of the Dominican friars at Haverfordwest, it seems 
probable that he resided at St. David^s. 

Guy Mone, or Guido de Mona, is said by Fuller 
to have derived his surname from his having been 
born in Anglesey; but this seems doubtful, as his 
name is otherwise written Mohun; at all events, 
there is no symptom of any connexion with Wales in 
the posts he had held previously to his appointment 
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to St. David's. His usual home appears to have 
been in Kent; there he ended his days, and was 
buried at Leeds in that county. Subsequently to his 
appointment to St. David's, he twice held the post of 
Keeper of the Privy Seal, and once that of Lord 
High Treasurer, and at the time of his death he was 
nominally at the head of the embassy sent to Pope 
Innocent VII. He must inevitably have been a 
frequent absentee from his diocese, but the registers 
show that he occasionally resided at Llanddew, near 
Brecon. The times were again rough, in conse- 
quence of Owen Glendower's insurrection, and we 
find the bishop summoned by the king to garrison 
and victual his castle of Llawhaden. St. David's 
narrowly escaped ^ the fate of Bangor and St Asaph 
cathedrals, when Glendower penetrated into South 
Pembrokeshire in 1401. 

Henry Chicheley, of Higham Ferrers, in North- 
amptonshire, had enjoyed the friendship and patron- 
age of the preceding bishop, who had appointed him 
])rebendary of the collegiate church of Abergwili, 
in 1400. At the time of Guy de Mone's death, 
Chicheley was at Rome on an embassy to the Pope, 
who " provided " and consecrated him to the see of 
St David's. There seems to have been a rival can- 
didate present at the Papal Court, in the person of 
Adam of Usk, who also held a prebend (Llandyg- 
wydd) in the collegiate church of Abergwili, and 

* Possibly Glendower was satisfied with exacting blackmail, 
as he did from several of the Pembrokeshire churches through 
the intervention of Sir Francis de Court, Lord of Pembroke. 
(Fenton's "Pembrokeshire," app. 13.) 
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who was then acting as chaplain to the Pope and 
auditor of the pontifical palace ; but his enemies (he 
tells us *) thwarted his wishes. In 1409, Chicheley 
attended the Council of Pisa, and in 14 10 was sent 
on an embassy to France, so that it was not until 
141 1 that he found leisure to visit his diocese for the 
purpose of being enthroned. Three years later he 
was translated to Canterbury. By his advice the 
alien priories were suppressed, and the revenues of 
St. Clear's and Llangennith were subsequently se- 
cured for his college of All Souls, Oxford. As a 
rigid opponent of LoUardism, Chicheley may have 
found occasion for vigilance within his diocese, where 
the person and the tenets of Sir John Oldcastle must 
have been well known. 

The period under review coincides, in the main, 
with that of the Decorated style of architecture, 
but it also includes, at its commencement, the 
closing years of the Early English style, and, at its 
end, the introduction of the Perpendicular style. To 
the Early English belong the elegant chancel of Llan- 
ddew church, near Brecon, Crickhowell church, and 
the remains of the Lady chapel at St David's, the 
two latter dating from Bishop Martyn's episcopate ; 
to the Perpendicular, the ruined chantry of St. Mary 
at St. David's, erected by Bishop Houghton. Bishop 
Gower has left many monuments of his skill and 
taste in the use of the Decorated style ; we may par- 
ticularly instance the rood-screen of the cathedral, 
within which his remains rest. The side-aisles of that 

» «* Annals," p. 217. 
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building and the middle stage of the tower are also 
his, and very possibly the chancel of Swansea church. 
But he is still better known for his achievements in 
domestic architecture, as illustrated in the ruined 
palace at St, David's, which remained the residence 
of the bishops down to the Reformation, and which 
met with Chicheley's warm approval as being a man- 
sion instead of a fortified castle ; and, on a smaller 
scale, the residence at Lamphey. Kidwelly church 
may be cited as the best example, among parochial 
churches, of the Decorated style in this diocese, its 
distinctive features being the large span of its nave, 
its spacious chancel, short transepts, and lofty tower, 
surmounted by a graceful spire. The western portion 
of the Priory church, Brecon, was rebuilt, in the 
Decorated style, during the fourteenth century. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 

I. General character of the period. § 2. Bishops. § 3. 
Architecture. § 4. Financial condition at end of the period 
— The ** Valor Ecclesiasticus." 

BISHOPS. 



John Catterick 1414 

Stephen Patrington 1415 

Benedict NichoUs 1418 

Thomas Rodburne 1433 

William Ljmd wood 1 442 

JohnLangton 1447 

John Delabere 1447 

Robert TuUy 1460 



Richard Martin 1482 

Thomas Langton 1483 

Hugh Pavy 1485 

John Morgan 1496 

Robert Sherborne 1505 

Edward Vaughan 1509 

Richard Rawlings 1523 



§ I. With the failure of Glendower's insurrection the 
unquiet spirits in Wales resigned themselves to their 
fate, and under the twofold pressure of disappointed 
hopes and repressive enactments, relinquished all 
hope of regaining independence. A whole century 
of quietude succeeded ; for Wales was little affected 
by the desolating wars of the Roses (the nation not 
being united in its support of either side, North 
Wales being rather Lancastrian and South Wales 
Yorkist), and when this struggle was brought to an 
end in Henry VII's reign, the Welsh won the grati- 
tude of the new dynasty by the alacrity they had 
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shown in joining the Earl of Richmond at Milford 
Haven and accompanying him to Bosworth. Of the 
scene that occurred at his landing we have a graphic 
account in the life of Rhys ap Thomas. The people 
greeted him with shouts of " In God's name and St 
David's we will prevail " ; the Bishop of St. David's 
preached to the troops ; and at the conclusion of the 
sermon " every man buckled on his arms and betook 
himself to his weapons, clapping his hands and crying 
out afresh, * King Henry, none but Henry should be 
their king.' " ^ Of ecclesiastical affairs we have very 
little to record — so little, indeed, that it may appear 
somewhat needless to devote a separate chapter to 
the period ; but we do so on the ground that it was 
characterised by features which mark it off as distinct 
from the preceding period. We may specify two such 
characteristics — one being the increased influence of 
the Papal Court, by which the Church of England was 
reduced to a lamentable degree of subserviency under 
the government of an archbishop as legate a latere ^ 
of the Pope ; and the other the fearful demoralisation 
that affected all classes of society, including the 
clergy, the inmates of monasteries, and the friars. 

§ 2. To what extent this diocese participated in 
the prevailing demoralisation, and whether it rose 

* " Cambrian Register," i. 102. The name of the bishop is 
not mentioned. We presume that it was Hugh Pavy, though 
he was not consecrated at the time. 

* The expression a latere indicated that the legate represented 
the Pope personally, as contra-distinguished from the ordinary 
legatine commission conferred on the archbishops, which con- 
stituted them legati natu 
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above or fell below the standard of other dioceses in 
this respect, we have not much evidence to show. There 
is a marked difference in the general character of the 
episcopate, partly in that it contains no names which 
will compare in point of celebrity with those of the pre- 
ceding period, and partly in that it contains some which 
are an absolute disgrace to the episcopal order. Among 
these latter that of John Delabere has obtained an 
unhappy notoriety for his conduct in refusing to accede 
to the petition of certain of his clergy, who in a worthy 
spirit of self-reformation desired to put away their 
wives or concubines and to conform to the Church's 
rule of ceUbacy ; his refusal being grounded on the 
miserable plea that he received a considerable income 
from the licences granted to the clergy on account of 
these women. For this he is branded by Gascoigne ^ 
as a " bishop of abominable fame," and he no doubt 
deserved the title for such a prostitution of his office. 
That such a man should ever have been appointed to 
the see, is a token of the low tone of public morality ; 
for his character must have been sufficiently notorious 
before his promotion. He had been deposed 
from the post of King's Almoner, which he 
had held under Henry VI. ; he seems to have been 
rejected at Wells, where he had been presented by the 
Pope to the deanery in 1446 ; and he was ultimately 
deposed from his see and put in prison, having pro- 
bably incurred the penally oi pramunirt for obtaining 
and executing Papal bulls. It is further alleged that 
he never visited his diocese, but committed the care 

1 Loci p. 36. 
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of it to a certain "stout knight," Griffin Nicolas, son 
of Richard Fitz-Thomas. We may again cite the 
case of Richard Rawlings as a corrupt appointment. 
He is said to have been promoted by way of com- 
pensation for the loss of the Wardenship of Merton 
College, Oxford, of which he had been (deprived 
for many unworthy misdemeanours. As we hear of his 
having a suffragan, Andrew Whitmay, archdeacon 
of St. David's, there is reason to think that he was 
an habitual absentee from his diocese. Thomas 
RoDBURNE was another who did no credit to himself 
or to his patron the Pope who ** provided " him to 
this see, by his studied neglect of his duties, which he 
devolved upon David Cherbury, bishop of Dromore 
in Ireland and archdeacon of Brecon, as his suffragan, 
while he himself lived on his own property in Wilt- 
shire. We may further notice the growth of the 
system of translation, whereby this diocese was treat- 
ed as a mere stepping-stone to others more favourably 
situated. Thus John Catterick was translated to 
Lichfield and Coventry, after holding this see for only 
nine months; his successor, Stephen Patrington, 
to Chester after two years ; Thomas Langton, to 
Salisbury in less than two years ; and Robert 
Sherborne, to Chichester in about three years. 
Two of the bishops, John Langton and Richard 
Martin, died very shortly after their promotion, and 
possibly no one was responsible for the brevity of 
their incumbencies. But such a rapid succession of 
bishops as we have here noticed could not fail to be 
prejudicial to the administration of the diocese. We 
have ahready stated generally that the demoralisation 
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extended to all classes. It may, perhaps, be thought 
that the practice of the clergy in Delabere's time in- 
dicates an exceptionally low condition of morality 
among them during this period ; but this does not 
appear to be the case ; the clergy of Wales were 
addicted to marriage, both before and after that 
period. Though the practice was in contravention 
of the rules of the Church, it was regarded as a 
venial offence, inasmuch as the clergy were not 
bound (as the monks were) by any vow of chastity ; 
they were simply transgressing canons and constitu- 
tions which it was the business of the bishops to en- 
force. We are speaking of marriage in the proper 
sense of the term, not of concubinage ; and it is 
sometimes difficult to decide which of those two states 
is meant, inasmuch as in the eyes of rigid disciplin- 
arians marriage of the clergy ranked as concubinage 
and is so described. How far it was marriage, how 
far concubinage which Delabere authorised, it would 
be difficult to decide ; the reason alleged by the clergy 
for desiring the bishop's intervention, namely, that 
they feared the vengeance of the relations if they put 
away the women of their own motion, shows that the 
position of the women was legitimatised by public 
opinion and that it may have been in accordance 
with morality though at variance with Church order. 
The practice of licensing continued in Wales down to 
the time of the Reformation ; for Cranmer speaks of 
it as still existing, and gives the name "cradle-crowns " ^ 
by which the fee was known ; but in that case he is 

* " Letters and Remains," p. 37. Parker Soc. 
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speaking of concubinage, which was rife in Wales 
and not unknown in England. As to marriage, he 
would not have been in a position to express a severe 
judgment even in the pre-Reformation period ; for he 
himself had taken a wife after he had entered the 
ministry. On the whole, the desire of the clergy to 
be rid of their wives or concubines, whichever they 
may have been, shows that they were rather above 
than below the ordinary standard of morality on the 
subject. Though the character of the episcopate suf- 
fered from such appointments as we have just noticed, 
there were not wanting bishops who took an interest 
in the affairs of the cathedral church and possibly of 
the whole diocese. Among these, we may specify 
Benedict Nicholls, who had previously held the see 
of Bangor, and who left behind him a code of statutes 
for the regulation of the cathedral services ; he ap- 
propriated Lampeter-pont-Stephen to the support of 
the precentorship. Robert Tully, who contributed 
liberally to the completion of the fabric of the cathe- 
dral, supplying the stalls and contributing to the roof 
of the choir ; this liberality is the more creditable if 
it be true, as Leland states, that he had been deprived 
of all enjoyment of the temporahties by Edward IV., 
who came to the throne shortly after TuUy's promotion 
though he had received restitution of them at the 
hands of Henry VI. There seems reason to doubt 
Leland's statement, from the fact that in 1476 the 
bishop appointed a park-keeper at Lamphey ; never- 
theless, he appears to have lived in comparative 
retirement at the manor-house of Trevine, which 
looks as if he were subjected to some disability. 

L 
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Hugh Pavy, who appropriated to the support of the 
Vicars Choral the church of Llansantffraid (Car- 
diganshire) and the small tithes of St. David's and 
Whitchurch, and then, somewhat inconsistently with 
his own doings, passed a statute forbidding any fur- 
ther appropriations to be made by himself or his suc- 
cessors on account of the damage thereby done to the 
parochial clergy ; he also issued a general injunction 
to the clergy to stir up and admonish all persons in 
the diocese to visit St. David's once every year, or at 
least to give something, according to their substance, 
to the proctors who came every year with reliques, 
and to leave legacies in their wills towards the sup- 
port and repair of the church of St. David— ^from all 
which we draw the conclusion that the cathedral was 
short of funds, and that its maintenance was somewhat 
burdensome to the diocese at large ; for the clergy 
were obliged, as we learn from other notices, to receive 
the proctors on their peregrinations with the reliques. 
In his time, about a.d. 1489, the college of St. Mary 
was incorporated with the cathedral John Morgan, 
alias Young, a native of Wales, and since 1488 Arch- 
deacon of Carmarthen, and also well-beneficed in 
England as Dean of Windsor and of the Collegiate 
churches of Newark and Leicester, Rector of Great 
Haseley and of Hanslope, who strengthened the 
choir by raising the number of choristers from four to 
she, appropriating to them the churches of Llanwnen, 
Silian, and Llanycefn, which last had been previously 
assigned by Bishop Beck to the support of his hos- 
pital at Llawhaden. Lastly, Edward Vaughan, 
presumably of Welsh origin, but holding numerous 
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preferments in England, as Archdeacon of Lewes, 
Treasurer of St. Paul's, Rector of St. Matthew's, 
Friday Street, and Vicar of Islington, to whose taste 
and liberality we owe the graceful chapel between the 
high altar and the lady chapel, the top story of the 
cathedral tower, and the now ruinous chapel of 
St. Justinian. The two last appointments show that 
at this period Welshmen were not excluded from high 
office either in Wales or England ; the fact that both 
the above-mentioned were promoted to a Welsh see 
under the Tudor dynasty, is a coincidence that cannot 
be overlooked. We have yet to mention one of the 
bishops of this period, William Lyndwood, who 
stands foremost in the series as far as regards literary 
ability, the author of " Constitutiones Provinciales," a 
standard work on canon law. 

§ 3. The Perpendicular style of architecture pre- 
vailed during the period with which we are dealing in 
this chapter. We have already made mention of 
Bishop Vaughan's additions to the cathedral, and we 
have yet to mention certain features of that build- 
ing as characteristic of the period, viz., the roofs of 
the nave and presbytery, and the window of the south 
transept. Tenby church is perhaps the most complete 
example of the style among the parochial churches. 
To this we may add the chancel of St Mary's, 
Cardigan, and parts of the exterior of St. Mary's, 
Haverfordwest. The nave and chancel of Laughame 
church appear to have been rebuilt in this style, the 
tower exhibiting signs of an earlier date. Among the 
smaller churches there are numerous features which 
bespeak the period, such as the graceful screen in 
L 2 
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the curious church of Patricio with its two rood altars 
in the nave, one on either side of the entrance to 
the chancel The rood lofts of LlanfiUo and Llananno 
are also worthy of mention as probably dating from 
this period. 

§ 4. Having now arrived at the eve of the Reforma- 
tion, it will be well again to look into the financial 
position of the Church in this diocese with a view to 
understand the changes which in this respect followed 
that great movement. Our main source of information 
is the "Valor Ecclesiasticus," executed by the orders of 
Henry VIII., in 1535, for the purpose of assessing the 
tenths due from the clergy. It, no doubt, served its 
purpose in this respect ; but it does not give us all the 
information we desire, and it is frequently imperfect 
and inaccurate. The whole of the Herefordshire por- 
tion of the diocese has slipped out of the accoimt ; 
the names of the rural deaneries are occasionally in- 
correct ; and the names of parishes, &c., are sorely 
bungled. For instance, the names Uwch-Aeron and 
Ultra-Aeron are given as though they were distinct 
deaneries ; the rectory of Cwmdu is placed in Brecon 
second part, while the vicarage, under the corrupt 
form of Comerduy, is placed by itself in Brecon 
third part ; and Llanbeder, near Crickhowell, is 
transposed to the deanery of Builth. But with all its 
imperfections the " Valor " contains a large amount of 
valuable and interesting information. An analysis of 
its contents yields the following results, it being 
understood that our enquiry has reference to the pro- 
vision iox parochial ministrations. In the first place 
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we find that ten^ or perhaps eleven, parishes were 
provided with rectors as well as vicars, with separate 
endowments. As the rectories fell into the condition 
of sinecures after the Reformation, it may be well to 
explain that this was not so before that era ; the 
rector and vicar stood to each other much in the 
relation of incumbent and curate, dividing the work 
between themselves, as is clearly laid down in the in- 
teresting statute of Bishop Martyn for the foundation 
of Crickhowell Church. The rector of Llanddewi 
Felfre is ^tyltd portionarius^ and the vvozx portionarius 
et curatusJ^ At Crickhowell there was a portionarius 
iti addition to a rector and vicar. The aggregate 
income of the above rectories was ;;^224, which we 
mention separately from the income of the other 
rectories, inasmuch as it ceased for a long period to be 
available for the service of the parishes. The ordi- 
nary rectories (/.^., without vicarages) numbered 125, 
with an aggregate income of about ;;^98o, thus averag- 
ing somewhat under ^8 each ; we include in this 
number Hodgeston, which is doubtfully described as 
a church or free chapel under a rector. The vicarages 
numbered about 135, with an aggregate income of 
^890, or ^6. I OS. each. We include under this 
head Llechryd, which is styled a free chapel under a 

* These churches were Angle, Stacpole Elyder, Tenby, 
Llandyssul, Llangeler, Cwmdu, Crickhowell, St. Florence, 
Laugharne, and Llanddewi Felfre. Carew may be added as 
the eleventh, inasmuch as there is notice of a yicar, though net 
of a separately endowed vicarage. 

^ The term curatus seems to imply that i^a^ portionarius took 
no part in the duty. 
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rector, but is now a vicarage. The free chapels formed 
a separate class of benefices, in that they were exempt 
from the jurisdiction of the ordinary except in regard 
to institution by the bishop and induction by the 
archdeacon. Such chapels were situated on demesnes 
that had at one time belonged to the Crown. The 
incumbent of a free chapel was generally styled custos 
simply, but at St. Daniel's magister et custos^ and at 
the Roodchurch (Carmarthen) rector sive custos. 
There were nine ^ such chapelries, with an aggregate 
endowment of about ;^2o a year. If we enquire 
what became of the appropriated tithes in the case 
of the 13s vicarages in this diocese, we shall find that 
in 1 1 parishes they went to the clerical rectors, in 68 
to monasteries, and such institutions as chantries and 
hospitals, and in 54 ^ to diocesan bodies or officers, 
such as the bishop, the chapter, the archdeacons, and 
the collegiate churches of Abergwili and Llahddewi 

> These were Coedkenlas, Penkelley (Breconshire), Henllys 
(Gower), St. Daniel's near Pembroke, St. John's Tenby, 
Kyleveweir near Llangeler, Roodchurch and another chapel 
attached to the Castle at Carmarthen, and a consolidated 
chapelryof the four following: St. Mary Llawliaden, Llanycefn, 
Monckton (? Mounton near Narberth), and Egermont. Boulston, 
which now ranks as a donattvcy differing from a free chapel in 
that no institution is needed, is thought by Benton (** Pembroke- 
shire," p. 234) to have been a free chapel. 

* Most of these parishes have been already mentioned : we 
have to add Llangan, Clydey, Mathry, and Cranston with St. 
Nicholas, as prebendal churches attached to the cathedral ; 
Llandyfriog, Llanrhian, Mydrim, and Llowes, as attached to 
the archdeaconries of Cardigan, Carmarthen, St. David's, and 
Brecon respectively. The dates of these appropriations are not 
known. 
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Brefi, leaving two vicarages unaccounted for. In 
addition to the 260 benefices which were either rec- 
tories or vicarages, there was a considerable number 
of parishes which were reduced to the position of 
curacies, inasmuch as the whole of their endowments 
were received by other institutions, which made such 
arrangements as they saw fit for serving the churches. 
Possibly some of the prebendal churches unprovided 
with vicarages may have been served by the preben- 
daries themselves, though their proper duties as 
prebendaries lay elsewhere; 18 churches may have 
been in this position, two^ of which belonged to the 
cathedra], 9 to the collegiate church of Abergwili, 
and 7 to Llanddewi Brefi, their aggregate income 
being £16$, The remaining churches must have 
been served by curates ; we can number upwards of 
40 such as belonging to monastic and semi-monastic 
bodies and 10 as belonging to diocesan officers. The 
"Valor" supplies us with no information as to the sums 
paid to the curates ; consequently we are unable to 
calculate the whole of the revenue received by the 
parochial clergy ; but if we were to direct our enquiry 
to ascertain what revenue was derived from the 
parochial benefices, applicable to the uses of all 
diocesan officers, including the bishop, archdeacons, 
prebendaries, and the parochial clergy, we should find 
that it amounted to about ;^3,ooo a year, equivalent 
to about ;^36,ooo of our present money — a revenue 
which must have been inadequate to the area, if not 
to the population, of the diocese. 

' Llanddewi Aberarth and Spittal. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

PERIOD OF THE REFORMATION. 

§ I. Linguistic condition of Wales. § 2. Welsh Bible and 
Prayer-book. § 3. Welsh Episcopate established : cause of 
its short duration. § 4. Slow progress of the Reformation 
in Wales. § 5. Financial position of the Church after 
the Reformation. § 6. General condition of the Diocese. 
§ 7. Grammar-schools founded. § 8. Notes on the Bishops. 

BISHOPS. 



William Barlow 1536 

Robert Ferrar 1548 

Henry Morgan 1554 

Thomas Young 1560 



Richard Davies 1561 

Marmaduke Middleton ...1582 
Anthony Rudd 1594 



§ I. The series of changes — doctrinal, ecclesi- 
astical, financial — grouped together under the com- 
mon title of " The Reformation," probably affected 
each diocese in a somewhat distinctive manner, 
according to the varying incidence of each element 
in the complicated movement In Wales, for in- 
stance, the adoption of the vernacular language in 
the offices of the Church was attended with greater 
/difficulty than in England, and the linguistic con- 
dition of the country became at once, and has con- 
tinued ever since, to be an important factor in the 
management of Church affairs. Even at that early 
period the bi-lingual difficulty made itself felt ; already 
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the English language had obtained a firm footing 
among the educated classes and in the towns. 
" There is never a market-town," says John Penry,^ 
the Puritan, himself a native of this diocese, " where 
English is not as rife as Welsh. From Chepstow 
to Westchester ^ (the whole compass of our land), on 
the sea-side, they all understand English. Where 
Monmouth and Radnorshire border upon the Marches 
they all speak English. In Pembrokeshire no great 
store of Welsh." Among the accusations brought 
against Bishop Ferrar we find it alleged that he had 
preached an English sermon at Abergwili, whereas 
he ought to have preached it at Carmarthen (hardly 
more than a mile away), as being an " English town." 
The clergy seem to have been, as a rule, indifferently 
versed in the literary use of their native tongue ; but 
this, it is fair to add, was partly due to the condition 
of the language itself. There were as many dialects 
(says Penry) as there were shires ; and there was a 
lack of recognised terms and phrases to express 
theological ideas, as we may infer from Penry's 
words : — " Why cannot we have preaching in our 
own tongue ? Because the minister is not able to 
utter his mind in Welsh. He may. For we have 
as many words as in any vulgar tongue, and we 
might borrow from the Latin^^ These difficulties 
disappeared, of course, after the publication of the 
Welsh Bible and Prayer-book; but their previous 
existence ought not to be ignored in the history of 

» "Exhort.,"?. 51. 

' Chester under its designation " Waste Chester." 

» "Equity," p. 51. 
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the times. Probably these publications rendered 
the same service to the Welsh language that Luther's 
translation of the Bible did to the German in supply- 
ing a standard of classical style. 

§ 2. At the time when the Reformation broke on 
the country there was no Welsh version of the Bible 
in existence to pave the way, as Wycliffe's did in 
England, for a satisfactory translation; and in the 
state of unpreparedness of the language the task of 
translation was an arduous one from a literary point 
of view. But translation was not all that was re- 
quired ; the Bible needed, of course, to be frinted^ 
and printing was a costly and inconvenient pro- 
ceeding, requiring the presence of the editor in 
London, in addition to the other expenses of publi- 
cation. The earliest printed book in Welsh of 
which we have record was a brief manual published 
in 1546, probably at the expense of Sir John Price, 
of Brecon, containing the Creed, the Lord's Prayer, 
and the Ten Commandments ; and this was followed 
in 155 1 by William Salesbury's translation of the 
passages selected in the Prayer-book for the Epistles 
and Gospels. In the absence of Welsh books 
for church service, Edward VI. ordered that the 
churches should be provided with English Bibles and 
Prayer-books, and with Erasmus's Paraphrase for the 
use of the clergy. There is evidence that this order 
was fairly complied with; for in the inventory of 
church furniture made in 1552 the churchwardens 
of Llandefeilog report that the chalice was pawned 
for thirteen shillings to purchase a copy of the Para- 
phrase ; and when Bishop Ferrar was accused of 
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not having seen that they were universally provided, 
he retorted on his accuser, Constantine, that he had 
"covetously engrossed into his hand a great number 
of the Paraphrases : " but the Bishop added that he 
would do his best to supply any deficiency of Bibles 
or Paraphrases. Queen Elizabeth, in the fifth year 
of her reign, ordered the Welsh bishops (Hereford 
included) not only to translate, but to revise and 
publish, the Bible and Prayer-book within three 
years. This enactment was unreasonable on two 
grounds — (i) the time was too short for so arduous 
a task, and (2) no funds were provided to meet the 
necessary expenditure. The bishops were to recoup 
themselves by the sale of the books to the parishes ; 
but they required ready cash for such a purpose, and 
they setfm to have been unable, even if they had 
been willing, to supply it out of their own pockets. 
Nevertheless, the New Testament was published in 
1567 by the joint labours of Bishop Richard Davies, 
William Salesbury, and Huet, precentor of St David's; 
and the Prayer-book in the same year, probably by 
the two first-named ; but the Old Testament was not 
published until 1588 by William Morgan, with the 
encouragement and substantial aid of Archbishop 
Whitgift, and Goodman, Dean of Westminsten 
During twenty years, therefore, the first lesson con- 
tinued to be read in English, and Penry^ asserts 
(though this must be an exaggeration) that the 
people mistook it for the celebration of the mass. 
The second lesson, in Welsh, was (according to 

> " Exhort.," p. 57. 
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him) not much more intelligible, being " most evil 
read of the reader, and not understood of one among 
ten of the hearers," and he ^ advises the clergy, " all 
understanding English," to study the Welsh by the 
aid of the English translation, so that they might 
make themselves more intelligible — sl piece of advice 
which is conclusive as to their knowledge of English, 
even if it be an exaggeration with regard to their 
ignorance of Welsh. If reading was difficult, preach- 
ing was yet more so; and Penry, as an ardent 
Puritan, makes many caustic remarks on this head : 
— " We have preaching. How often ? Quarterly. It 
is not so. For to that one parish where there is one 
ordinary quarter sermon, we have twenty that have 
none. The number of fit preaching ministers in 
Wales can easily prove the truth thereof." ^ " That 
the most congregations in Wales have wanted 
preaching these nine and twenty years, I take it 
granted." 3 There was much truth, no doubt, in 
these statements, and they were not confined to 
preaching in Welsh, though this was the point on 
which Penry most vehemently insisted. But it can 
hardly be a matter of surprise that there was so little 
Welsh preaching when there was so little Welsh 
literature * available for the use of the clergy in the 

> **Exhort.," p. II. « '*Equity,"p. 51. » "Exhort.,"p. 24. 

* With the exception of Middleton's " Metrical version of the 
Psalms," and translations of Jewel's ** Apolc^" in 1594, and 
of a devotional treatise entitled in the Welsh version "Perl 
mewn Adfyd," in 1595, we know of no works bearing on reli- 
gious topics as being published in this country down to the end 
of the sixteenth century. An original work entitled " Drych 
Christianogawl,** by a Romanist author, was printed abroad in 
1585. 
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preparation of their sermons. There was no lack of 
English theology at their command, and they might, 
perhaps, with a due amount of diligence, have ac- 
quired the art of transferring their thoughts from the 
one language to the other. But the transfer could 
not be effected without difficulty, and there is some 
excuse for the scarcity of Welsh preaching. There 
may have been, of course, other modes of public 
instruction besides preaching, though it is difficult 
to define what is included under such an expression 
as " purely declare God's word," which occurs in the 
returns made to Bishop Meyrick of Bangor, in 1559. 
The Injunctions and Homilies were also read, but 
this must have been in the English language. 

§ 3. A further change was obviously desirable 
under the changed character of the Church's minis- 
trations j we refer to a knowledge of the vernacular as 
a qualification, not only for the parochial clergy, but 
for the bishops, whose pastoral office found greater 
scope after than before the Reformation. This was 
recognised by Elizabeth's councillors, Cecil and 
Parker, and an honest attempt was made to provide 
the Welsh sees with Welsh-speaking bishops. In this 
diocese three such were appointed in succession, 
viz.. Young, who probably belonged to a North 
Pembrokeshire family of that name ; Richard Davies, 
a typical Welshman; and Marmaduke Middleton, 
member of a family settled in Cardiganshire. Here 
the order comes to an end, and thenceforth (a.d. 
1594) the English episcopate was continuous, with 
the exception of six years, down to the appointment 
of the present incumbent of the see in 1874. How 
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are we to account for this change? The popular 
explanation that the English episcopate in Wales 
originated with the Hanoverian dynasty and in hos- 
tility to the Welsh people on account of their sup- 
posed Jacobite proclivities, finds its refutation in the 
date we have above given. Nor has it ever been 
suggested that Queen Elizabeth or Archbishop Whit- 
gift entertained any other than hearty and sympathetic 
wishes towards the Welsh people. Circumstantial 
evidence points to the following explanation — that 
the Welsh episcopate broke down through the im- 
poverishment of the see, which required to be 
bolstered up with English money or English ap- 
pointments. A letter of Bishop Middleton's has 
been preserved by Strype, in which he complains of 
the state of destitution to which he was reduced : — 
" All his lands, even to his very doors, in lease by 
his predecessor — ^himself in great debt both to the 
Queen's Majesty and to others — ^his livings in annual 
rents (fees and patents deducted) not above ;^iSo." 
Strype bears independent testimony to the same 
effect ; for he states the income as having fallen to 
;^253, though in Henry VIII.'s "Valor" it was 
returned at ;^457. Several events had occurred to 
diminish its value, such as the surrender of the 
Lamphey estate by Bishop Barlow in favour of his 
godson, Richard Devereux — 3. loss which was far 
from compensated by the appropriation of the 
rectorial tithes of Carew ; the abolition of the 
regalia^ with the profits arising therefrom to the 
Bishop as a Lord-marcher; and the loss of the 
deanery of Llanddewi-Brefi, which will be noticed 
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hereafter. But these items fail to make up so large 
a sum as ;^2oo a year, and possibly some of the loss 
was due to the baneful system of leasing, to which 
Bishop Middleton refers. With this evidence of the 
destitution of the see before us, we find that Middle- 
ton's successor, Rudd, was a man of ample private 
fortune ; that Milbourne, who followed him, held in 
comnundam the rectory of Sevenoaks; and so on, 
with few exceptions, down to the time when the 
income of the see was equalised with that of other 
sees by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. That the 
appointment of bishops incompetent in the use of 
the vernacular has been a serious drawback to the 
success of the Church in Wales, is undeniable. Not 
to insist on the fact that it impaired the utility of the 
bishops in the discharge of their functions as the 
chief pastors of the flock, it had the further dis- 
advantage that it jarred on the sensibilities of the 
Welsh people, and roused the suspicion that the 
English Government harboured a deliberate intention 
of thereby striking a blow at the nationality and 
language of Wales. Such an intention, however, 
has never been avowed, nor do the facts of the case 
necessitate the conclusion that it was secretly enter- 
tained. As far as regards the see of St David's, at 
all events, a more satisfactory explanation can be 
found in its financial condition. 

§ 4. From a theological point of view, the progress 
of the Reformation was slow in this diocese. The Welsh 
language presented a serious bar to the diffusion of 
new ideas among the middle and lower classes, and 
even in the more educated section of the population 
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there seems to have been little enthusiasm for the 
cause. At the same time there is no evidence of 
repugnance or active resistance to the new tenets. 
The people were satisfied so long as they were per- 
mitted to practise their ancestral customs; and this 
they did most persistently. Penry complains of the 
continuance of Popish practices far into Elizabeth's 
reign, and we cannot, therefore, be surprised to find 
that " superstitious bowings, kneelings, knocking the 
breast at the celebration of the Lord's Supper, count- 
ing beads and burning lights at funerals," were in 
vogue in Edward VI. 's reign, as stated in the charges 
against Bishop Ferrar, who was accused of con- 
niving at them. That the people would resent too 
rude a shock to their feelings in such matters appears 
from the Bishop's admission that he altered the posi- 
tion of the communion-table in St. Peter's, Car- 
marthen, through " fear of tumult ; " for, whereas the 
Archdeacon had ordered the table to be set up " in 
the middle of the church " in lieu of an altar, the 
bishop ordered the vicar to set it "without the 
chancel," meaning (as we suppose) at the east end 
of the nave, nearly in its original position.^ The 
statements of Strype ^ show the tenacity with which 
the people clung to their old usages. Speaking of 
the middle of the sixteenth century, he says : — " In 



^ In what respect the bishop's order was "contrary to the 
ordinance," as stated by his accusers, is not quite apparent, 
unless he altered the direction as well as the position of the 
table, which is not stated to have been done. 

^ "Annals," ii., pt. i., p. 358. 
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Wales the people ordinarily carried their beads about 
with them to church, and used them in prayer. And 
even at the church of Carmarthen, while the bishop 
was at the communion-table, bareheaded, doing his 
devotions, the people kneeled there and knocked 
their breasts at the sight of the communion, using 
the same superstitious ceremonies as they had used 
before the mass. They brought their corpses to be 
buried with songs and candles lighted up about them. 
And one Dr. Hughes, ministering the communion in 
the cathedral church of St. David's, did after the 
popish manner break the host in three pieces, putting 
one of the parts into the cup, and giving a whole 
cake to the communicant without breaking the same." 
Evidence to the same effect is furnished in the pro- 
posal of Bishop Barlow to remove the cathedral from 
St David's to Carmarthen. In a letter to Cromwell 
on this subject he alleges the continuance of pil- 
grimages and other superstitious usages in connexion 
with the old site, and these he hoped to break down 
by the removal of the cathedral to a new position. 

§ 5. Financially the Reformation was to the last 
degree disastrous to the church of this diocese. In 
the foregoing chapters we have told of the large 
appropriation of tithes to monastic and ecclesiastical 
bodies. The impoverishment of the parochial bene- 
fices from this cause was very severe before the 
Reformation, and it may be thought that their posi- 
tion was not prejudiced by the non-restoration cf 
their endowments after the dissolution of the mon- 
asteries in 1536. But in many ways things altered 
for the worse : whenever, for instance, the vicar of a 

M 
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church was paid by 2i pension^ i.e. a money payment 
instead of a portion of the tithe, that exact sum was 
continued afterwards by the impropriator without 
any regard to the decreasing value of money or the 
increasing value of the tithe. Such cases, however, 
were not numerous in this diocese : we may instance 
St. Peter's, Carmarthen ; Llanbadam-fawr (Cardigan- 
shire), and St. Mary's, Cardigan. But a large number of 
parishes were affected by a somewhat similar proceed- 
ingr— these, namely, which had been served by curates 
in the pay of the monastic bodies, and which passed 
into the hands of impropriators who continued to pay 
precisely the same sum as before, though its value 
decreased as time went on. The system of leasing 
the income of prebendal churches was another cause 
of impoverishment ; .the lessee became responsible 
for the payment of the curate in cases where there 
was no vicarage, and he generally proved as hard a 
taskmaster as an impropriator. Both these classes 
repudiated the obligation to make adequate provision 
for the requirements of the parishes, and successfully 
resisted all attempts to enforce the duty on them.* 
The numbei: of impropriated livings was eiilarged in 

> The following passage from Penry's "Exhortation" (a.d. 
1588) shows the view then current as to the liability of impro- 
priators to provide for the spiritual needs of the people : — " Our 
petition is that the tenth part of every impropriate living in 
Wales may be bestowed to the maintenance of a teaching 
minister .... and that the minister, finding Her Majesty 
sufficient security, may be her farmer in every impropriate 
living that belongeth unto Her Highness within Wales .... 
and that the same order be taken with all impropriations in our 
country whatsoever " (p. 55). 
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Elizabeth's reign by the scandalous seizure of the 
endowments attachjed to the collegiate church of 
Llanddewi-Brefi under the plea that it was a college 
concealed. The loss sustained by the Church through 
this transaction was estimated by Strype at i,ooo 
marks (^j[fi(i(i. 13s. 4d.) of annual income, and is 
represented in the present day by about ;^4,4oo of 
tithe rent-charge, which has been irrecoverably lost, 
with the exception of the rectorial tithes of Llanarth 
(about ;^3oo), given back to the see by a liberal 
impropriator in the early part of the present century. 
The alienation of this valuable property was made in 
favour of one Carey, who held office in the Queen's 
household. A similar attempt on Abergwili College 
happily failed. Out of the whole amount of the 
tithes held by the monasteries, represented in the 
present day by about ;£^35,ooo tithe rent-charge, 
nothing was given back to the diocese, and very 
little to the Church elsewhere. Henry VIII.'s pro- 
fessed object in suppressing the monasteries was that 
the possessions "now being spent, spoiled, and 
wasted for the increase and maintenance of sin, 
should be used and converted to better uses," and 
it was undoubtedly his intention to have founded 
with these funds several new sees. Six were ultimately 
founded, and of these, Gloucester and Chester re- 
ceived the tithes in this diocese formerly appropriated 
to St Peter's Abbey at the former place, and St. 
Mary's Nunnery at the latter. Some of the tithes 
appropriated to St. John's Priory, Carmarthen, fell 
into the possession of the see of Lincoln and 
the Royal Chapel of Windsor, and the latter also 
M 2 
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acquired the tithes of Talgarth from Brecon Priory. 
Altogether about ;^3,3oo of tithe rent-charge as 
commuted was by these grants secured to the 
Church, and has in part reverted to the diocese 
under the arrangements of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners. The vicarages (about sixty), whence the 
;^35,ooo is drawn, have retained only ;^9,ooo a 
year of tithe rent-charge — an average of ;^i5o each. 
There can be no question that, on the suppression of 
the monasteries, the tithe should have been returned 
to the vicarages, to such an extent, at all events, as 
would have supplied a reasonable maintenance for a 
married in lieu of a celibate clergy. But no concession 
was made either by the sovereigns or by the impro- 
priators on account of this important change brought 
about in the condition of the clergy by the Reforma- 
tion. The result of this malversation of the Church's 
patrimony soon made itself felt in the prevalence of 
plurality and its inevitable concomitant, non-resi- 
dence, both of which are justly reprobated by Penry, 
though they were to a certain degree necessitated by 
the financial condition of the Church. 

§ 6. From the time of the Reformation there set 
in a period of "declension and dilapidation," as 
Bishop Burgess termed it, which lasted very nearly 
to the middle of the present century. At the com- 
mencement of this period the diocese was fairly 
well equipped with buildings. A return made in 
1563 shows that there were then 317 churches and 
131 chapels, for a population consisting of 24,162 
households, say 120,000 souls. The process of 
dilapidation commenced (we may presume) with the 
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conventual churches, and those only escaped destruc- 
tion, which had previously served also as parochial 
churches, as St. John's, Brecon, St. MaryX Cardigan, 
Kidwelly, and Monkton. As to the ordinary parish 
churches and chapels, we have no details to show 
at what precise date they became affected by dilapi- 
dation ; but we may suppose that they gradually fell 
into the condition in which we find them in the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. Nor do we 
know much about the parochial clergy. If the conduct 
of the clergy at the cathedral church may be taken 
as a measure, the standard of professional duty must 
have been indeed low.^ We may go even farther 
back than the cathedral clergy to the bishops by 
whom they were professedly appointed. We find 
them disposing of offices by anticipation, much after 
the manner of the Papal system of " provision," and 
the conclusion is inevitable that they did not thus 
part with their patronage without receiving some 
consideration. To give one or two samples, William 
Lawson became archdeacon of Carmarthen in 1554, 
on the nomination of two Devonshire squires, who^ 
had received a grant of the next presentation from 
Bishop Barlow ; John Watkins became chancellor of 
the cathedral in 1570, on the nomination of Andrew 
Fisher, of Gray's Inn, who had purchased the pre- 
sentation from certain Londoners, to whom it had 
been granted by the same bishop ; William Blethin,. 
afterwards Bishop of Llandaff, became archdeacon of 
Brecon in 1567, by virtue of a grant of the preseiita- 

» For illustrations of this, see ** J. and F.," pp. 340-i- 
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tion by Bishop Davies to certain laymen, who passed 
it on to one Morgan Gyles. The appointment of 
Roger Gyfford to be precentor in 159 1 is a suspicious 
case ; he is said to have been the queen's physician, 
and therefore presumably a layman. We shall here- 
after have to notice Bishop Middleton's unscrupulous 
conduct, which brought him into public disgrace. 
The corruption which prevailed in high places must 
have exercised a prejudicial influence on the whole 
clerical body. Bishop Ferrar accused Young, the 
precentor, and Meyrick, one of the canons, of having 
** made great spoil of the plate and ornaments of the 
cathedral church, and of being guilty of simony, bribery, 
and bearing with ill lives for money ; " ^ and there 
may have been some foundation for these charges, 
though one of the accused afterwards became Arch- 
bishop of York, and the other Bishop of Bangor. 
They retorted on the bishop by bringing him to trial 
on a long series of charges, and the whole squabble 
was thought to be so prejudicial to the Protestant 
cause, that Fox was recommended to omit all notice 
of it in his " Book of Martyrs." ^ Altogether, there is 
too much reason for thinking that, low as the stan- 
dard of opinion and conduct had been before the 
Reformation, it was not much, if any, higher after it. 
Financial troubles contributed, no doubt, to make 
the clergy, from the bishops downwards, shifty and 
careless. This can hardly be a matter for surprise, 
n^hen we find that the whole class whence the clergy 

* Strype, "Memorials,'' iii. i ; p. 424. 

* Strype, as above, p. 430. 
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were drawn was deeply imbued with the spirit of 
rapacity. "What is office in Wales," exclaims 
Bishop Davies in his epistle, ** but a hook with which 
he who holds it draws to himself the fleece and the 
flesh of his neighbour ? Often, in Wales, the hall of 
the gentleman is found to be a refuge of thieves " — 
a somewhat hyperbolical statement possibly, but still 
with some foundation of truth. 

§ 7. The suppression of the monasteries left the 
diocese bare of educational establishments. 
Henry VIII. shifted the college of Abergwili to 
Brecon a.d. 1542, on the plea that "no opportunity 
was given for hospitality " in the former place, and 
that " our subjects dwelling in the southern parts of 
Wales being oppressed with great poverty, are not 
able to educate their sons in good letters, nor have 
they any grammar schools," so that they were rude 
and ignorant, and in* particular were unskilled in the 
English tongue. It does not appear why Brecon 
should have been better adapted for such an insti- 
tution than Abergwili or Carmarthien, unless it were 
that the king had at his disposal suitable build- 
ings there, which had been hitherto used by Do- 
minican Friars. The new college was named Christ 
College, though the title "of Abergwili" con- 
tinued in use for formal documlent^; and special 
provision was made for the maintenance of a school 
under the charge of a master^ an usher, and a lec- 
turer in theology. The college happily survived an 
attempt made in Elizabeth's reign to confiscate its 
funds ; but it cannot be said that adequate results 
followed their retention. The school was indeed 
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carried on, with some few intermissions, down to the 
time of its reconstruction in 1855 ; t>ut the pre- 
bendaries were non-resident, and the school was left 
to struggle on as it best could with the inadequate 
staff of teachers originally appointed by Henry VIII. 
A school of a similar character was founded at 
Carmarthen, a.d. 1576, by letters patent of Queen 
Elizabeth, after whom it was named, with the addi- 
tion " of the foundation of Walter, Earl of Essex, 
and others." Nothing further is heard of this school 
until it received an endowment of j£2o a year frona 
Morgan Owen, Bishop of Llandaff, in 1644. 

§ 8. The bishops were for the most part men of 
mark in various directions, — Barlow, as an ardent 
reformer ; Richard Davies, as an eminent scholar and 
a thorough master of the Welsh language; Ferrar 
and Rudd, as able preachers. It must, moreover, be 
stated to their credit that they all resided within the 
diocese, with the exception, perhaps, of Morgan, of 
whom we know very little. We append some notes 
of their personal history. 

William Barlow had been, before his consecration, 
a canon regular of the order of St. Austin, at St. Osyth, 
Essex, and thence promoted, in 1534, to be prior of 
the monastery belonging to that order at Haverford- 
west. His promotion both to the priory and to the 
see is attributed to ^the favour of Anne Boleyn. 
While at Haverfordwest he made himself conspicuous 
by his advocacy of ultra-Protestant opinions, and in 
January 1536 he was accused by one Roger Lewis 
before the Lord President of Wales, of heretical 
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doctrines as to the nature of the Church, auricular 
confession, and holy orders. He incurred con- 
siderable obloquy on this account with the people of 
Haverfordwest. He was elected January i6, 1536, 
Bishop of St. Asaph, and was translated April 2 1 of 
the same year from that see to St. David's. No 
record of his consecration exists ; but no doubt was 
expressed as to his having been consecrated until 
1616, forty-eight years after his death. From the 
order of precedence it is probable that he was con- 
secrated not to St Asaph, but to St. David's, some 
day between June 11 and 30 in 1536. In July ol 
that year he signed the "Articles about religion," 
and in the following year the "Institution of a 
Christian Man." His episcopate was signaHsed by 
the alienation of the fine manor of Lamphey to 
Richard Devereux, who (according to Fenton) was 
his godson — by the unroofing of the palace at St 
David's and the consequent disuse of it as a resi- 
dence — and by his proposal to remove the see ta 
Carmarthen. He was translated to Bath and Wells 
in 1548. He married Agatha Wellsburn, who accord- 
ing to report had been an abbess in Norfolk : their 
five daughters were all married to bishops, a curious 
coincidence which is commemorated in the epitaph ^ 
of Agatha Barlow, in Easton church, near Winchester. 
Browne Willis attributes the bishop's spoliation of the 
see and particularly his demolition of the roof of the 

' Hie Agathae tumulus Barloi ; • Praesulis, inde 

Exulis, inde iterum Prsesulis, uxor erat : 
Prole beata fuit, plena annis, quinque suarum 
Prsesulibus vidit, Prsesulis Ipsa, datas. 
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palace at St. David's to the necessity of providing 
dowries for these ladies ; but this charge cannot be 
established : two of them were not married until fifty 
years after the unroofing had been effected. Two 
brothers of the bishop were connected with the 
diocese, Thomas as a member of the house of 
Preaching Friars at Haverfordwest, and Roger as 
the purchaser of the estates of Slebech preceptory, 
whose grandson, George Barlow, re-endowed Slebech 
church. 

Robert Ferrar was a native of Yorkshire, and 
originally an Austin canon and prior of St. Oswald's 
Nostell in that county. He became chaplain to 
Archbishop Cranmer, and rose to high favour with the 
Duke of Somerset, to whose patronage he owed his 
promotion to the see of St. David's — appointed 
thereto by letters patent without any election by the 
chapter, in pursuance of an Act passed in the first 
year p( Edward VI. by which the bishoprics were 
converted into donatives, at the sole disposal of the 
Crown. His history as bishop is an unhappy one ; 
he was involved in a series of contentions with his 
chapter at St. David's, and seems to have been gene- 
rally unpopular. Burnet describes him as " rash and 
indiscreet," Heylyn as " unsociable and unpopular," 
Browne Willis as a " miserable dilapidator." This 
latter charge may be dismissed as without foundation, 
inasmuch as it does not appear in the long list of 
fifty-six articles of accusation brought against him ; 
but it would be difficult to absolve him from the other 
imputations on his character. Though some of the 
accusations brought against him are certainly frivolous, 
they nevertheless tend to show that he made himself 
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ridiculous in the eyes of the public. We may cite, 
by way of illustration, the charge that in riding " he 
useth a bridle with white studs and snaffle, white 
Scottish stirrups, with spurs, a Scottish pad, with a 
little staff of three quarters long;" and again that 
** he daily useth whistling to his child and says that 
he understood his whistle when he was but three days 
old." Others referred to his neglect of preaching, 
his addiction to secular business (such as land-survey- 
ing, prospecting for mines, enclosing commons), and 
encroaching on the king's highway, for which he had 
been indicted at Carmarthen sessions. Others again 
to the various contentions in which he had been 
engaged with the chapter, and the general mal- 
administration of his office. As these articles were 
backed by men of position such as Young and Me3nick, 
it must be assumed that they were regarded as sub- 
stantial accusations, though many of them would have 
been set aside in a modern court of justice. His trial 
took place in London, and while he was detained 
there on that account, he was thrown into prison on 
a charge of not having collected- the tenths due to 
the king's treasury. At the accession of Mary he was 
still in prison and was put on his trial for heresy, 
first before Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, in 
London, and subsequently before Dr. Morgan, his 
successor in the see, in Wales. He was sentenced to 
death by burning, and suffered the pains of martyr- 
dom with fortitude and dignity on March 30, 1555, 
in the public street at Carmarthen. His fate was 
certainly a hard one— to be tried in Edward VI. 's reign 
for his leniency towards Popery, and to be executed in 
Mary's reign for his adherence to Protestantism. 
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Henry Morgan, who had acted as examiner and 
judge of Bishop Ferrar, was a native of Dewisland, and 
had previously held a stall in Lincoln cathedral,^ and 
the principalship of St. Edmund's Hall, Oxford. On 
the accession of Queen Elizabeth he was deprived of 
his see, about Midsummer, 1559, and retired to God- 
stow, near Oxford, where he shortly after died. 

Thomas Young, appointed to the see within six 
months of the vacancy caused by Morgan's depriva- 
tion, had previously been rector of Hodgeston, and 
precentor of St. David's from 1547 to 1553, when he 
made way for a successor more acceptable to Queen 
Mary, one Morgan Phillips, who in turn was deprived 
by Queen Elizabeth. Young resumed his posts both 
as rector and precentor in 1559, and was permitted to 
retain them with his see in consequence of its poverty. 
During his precentorship he had taken a leading part 
in the prosecution of Bishop Ferrar. He was trans- 
lated to York in the year following his consecration. 

Richard Davies, a native of Carnarvonshire, had 
been incumbent of two livings in Buckinghamshire 
during Edward VI.'s reign. Ejected from these, he fled 
to Geneva, and there maintained himself as he best 
could during Mary's reign. He was consecrated to the 
see of St Asaph in 1560, and translated to St. David's 
in 1 561. We have already mentioned his name in con- 
nection with the Welsh version of the "New Testament. 
He was also the author of an " Epistle to the Welsh," 
intended apparently to be issued with the New Testa- 
ment He died at the ripe age of eighty, at AbergwilL 

* The name also appears in the list of the first canons of 
Bristol cathedral, and probably applies to the same person. 
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Marmaduke Middleton, a native of Cardigan- 
shire, where his family (originally of Middleton, in 
Westmoreland) had been settled for some time. He 
was translated to St David's from Waterford, which see 
he had held since 1579. The appointment was an un- 
fortunate one. He was summoned in 1590 before the 
Star Chamber on the charge (it is supposed) of issuing 
a forged will, was convicted and fined, and then turned 
over to the Court of High Commission for degradation. 
This happened according to Browne Willis and Le 
Neve in 1590, but as the see was not vacated until his 
death in 1 5935, there must be a mistake either as to the 
date or as to the fact of his degradation. The whole 
affair is involved in much mystery, according to 
Browne Willis. AVhether he was guilty of the charge 
of bigamy brought in the Marprelate papers against a 
bishop of St. David's, wl^o could hardly have been 
any other than Middleton, there is no evidence to show. 

Anthony Rudd, a native of Yorkshire, and, at the 
time of his consecration, Dean of Gloucester. In 
addition to his qualifications as a preacher, he 
possessed an ample private fortune, part of which he 
invested in the purchase of the estate of Aberglasney, 
near Llangathen, where his family remained until the 
beginning of last century. He spent a considerable 
sum in restoring the episcopal residences at St. 
David's and Abergwili, and founded almshouses at 
Llandilo. In such ways he identified himself with the 
interests of his adopted country. From a speech^ 
of his before Convocation in 1604, on the subject of 
the use of the Cross in baptism, we infer that he was 
tolerant towards the Puritans. 

' Neal, **Hist. Pur.," i. p. 424. 
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CHAPTER X. 

PERIOD OF THE GREAT REBELLION. 

§ I. Earliest traces of Dissent in this Diocese. § 2. Its 
progress during the Civil War and the Commonwealth: Act 
for the Propagation of the Gospel. § 3. State of the Diocese 
at this period. § 4. The Restoration and its effects. § 5. 
Church -building and Church - dilapidation. §6. Moral and 
intellectual condition of the people. § 7. Schools foimded in 
this century. § 8. Notes on the Bishops. 

BISHOPS. 



Richard Milboume 161 5 

William Laud 1621 

Theophilus Field 1 62 7 

Roger Main waring 1 636 

William Lucy 1660 



William Thomas 1678 

Lawrence Womack ......1683 

John Lloyd 1686 

Thomas Watson 1687 



§ I. The zealous efforts made by John Penry to 
introduce Puritanism into Wales, and particularly 
into this diocese, with which he was nearly connected 
by birth and family ties, appear to have yielded very 
slight results. The conservative habits of the people, 
and the barrier presented by the language, combined 
to keep out external influences. It is significant that 
Penry did not himself reside in Wales, nor did he, as 
far as we know, issue any Welsh publication from 
his private press. His personal influence, therefore, 
may have been, and probably was, very slight At 
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all events, we find no evidence that Puritanism 
struck its roots deeply into the soil of Wales. If this 
were so, it follows that Wales was less affected by 
the reaction which set in towards the middle of 
James I.'s reign. Nor, again, did Dissent gain a 
footing in Wales so early as in England. In no case 
was it indigenous to the soil of Wales: it was im- 
ported from England, and first gained a footing in 
those parts of Wales which were most readily acces- 
sible from that country, particularly Monmouthshire 
and the sea-board of Glamorganshire. Wroth, who 
opened, in 1639, the earliest dissenting chapel in 
Wales at Llanfaches, near Chepstow, and Walter 
Cradock, who was associated with him in his 
ministry, were both of them natives of Monmouth- 
shire, and paid frequent visits to Bristol, which seems 
to have been the focus of a dissenting propaganda 
in those days. Erbery, the contemporary of Wroth, 
was settled at Cardiff; and, among the early founders 
of Dissent in Wales, we find Marmaduke Matthews, 
vicar Of Penmaen, near Swansea; Richard Symons 
and Henry Walters, natives of Monmouthshire ; and 
Robert Powell, a native of Shropshire. The imme- 
diate cause of the secession of these men was the 
re-publication, in 1633, ^^ ^^^ "Book of Sports" 
(originally issued by King James in 161 8), with 
stringent regulations for its proclamation by the 
clergy. This step was wholly unwarrantable, and, to 
the last degree disastrous, inasmuch as it precipitated 
a rupture on the part of those clergy who had Puritan 
tendencies; it gave rise to a new ecclesiastical 
offence styled " Inconformity," — not identical with 
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"Nonconformity," but restricted to the act of re- 
fusing to proclaim the " Book of Sports." So early 
as 1633, we find^ Bishop Field, of this diocese, sus- 
pending a lecturer for Inconformity ; and again, in 
1634, dismissing Roberts, a Welsh lecturer, for Incon- 
formity; and, in 1636, Bishop Mainwaring inhibited 
Matthews, of Penmaen, for preaching against the 
keeping of all holy days. This injudicious severity 
led to the propagation of the views of the Incon- 
formist ministers. Cradock, who was suspended 
from his curacy at Cardiff in 1633, itinerated exten- 
sively in the interior counties of South Wales until 
he settled at Llanfaches in 1639. 

§ 2. A great impulse was given to Dissent by the 
political supremacy gained successively by the Presby- 
terians and Independents during the Civil War. The 
moving spirit in this diocese was Vavasor Powell, a 
native of Radnorshire, bom in 161 7, educated at 
Oxford, and ordained as curate to his uncle, Erasmus 
Powell ; who at an early period adopted the views of 
the Puritans, and seceded from the Established 
Church, ultimately about 1655 joining the sect of 
the Antipgedobaptists. He left Wales in 1642 for four 
years, which he spent in London and Dartford. He 
then returned to his native country, armed with a 
certificate signed by Herle, and seventeen members 
of the Assembly of Divines, to the effect that he was 
"a man of religious and spotless conduct, and had 
powers fitting for the work of the ministry, and that 
as he was now called upon and desired to exercise his 

* "Lambeth MSB.," vol. 943, p. 255. 
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abilities in his own country, and also understood the 
language, he deserved encouragement." We should 
infer from this certificate, that Powell was at this time 
a Presbyterian, and this is confirmed by his subse- 
quent opposition to Oliver Cromwell. He received 
a stipend, as he himself informs us, out of the fund 
for the relief of plundered ministers (/.^., ministers 
plundered by the Royal army), instituted in 1640, and 
managed by a committee which had the right of 
sequestering the benefices of all persons who might 
be deemed " malignant" Further funds were avail- 
able through the commissioners specially appointed in 
1643 ^^^ 1644 ^or the sequestration of the episcopal 
and capitular estates in South Wales. From 1646 
to 1649 Vavasor Powell was engaged in zealously 
propagating his views in Wales, and forwarding, as 
opportunity offered, the ejection of the clergy who 
were opposed to him. But the work did not proceed 
with sufficient thoroughness to satisfy him, and so 
more drastic measures were adopted in 1650 under 
the " Act for the Better Propagation of the Gospel in 
Wales," which created a commission of seventy-one 
persons empowered to eject such clergy as they judged 
guilty of ** any delinquency, scandal, malignancy, or 
non-residency," and to supply their places with " godly 
and painful men," who should be certified as such by 
twenty-five dissenting ministers, of whom Powell was 
one. For the maintenance of the new preachers the 
commissioners were empowered to appropriate the 
revenues of all parochial benefices "which now are 
or hereafter shall be in the disposing of Parliament, 
or any other deriving authority from them." The funds 

N 
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so obtained were to be applied to the various purposes 
of providing ministers and schoolmasters with stipends 
not exceeding ;^ioo for the former, and ;^4o for the 
latter, the ejected ministers to have pensions to the 
amount of one-fifth of the value of their benefices, 
and pensions also to be granted to the widows and 
orphans of the intruded ministers. The commis- 
sioners were armed with plenipotentiary powers to 
deal as a Committee of Indemnity with all acts of 
high misdemeanour, oppression, and injury, the only 
appeal being to the Committee of Indemnity sitting 
in London. The provisions of the Act were carried 
out with the greatest stringency. After a careful 
scrutiny of the list given by Walker, in his " Suffer- 
ings of the Clergy," we can identify 178 benefices 
in this diocese as having passed into the hands of the 
commissioners. To these we must add seven not 
mentioned by him, which were held by Noncon- 
formists in 1662, thus making a total of 185, and 
this exclusively of about half a dozen names which we 
cannot identify. Several of these livings had been 
vacated by death or resignation, and from these causes 
the number of ejected clergy would be reduced to 
140 holding 133 livings, the difference between these 
two figures being accounted for as cases of double 
ejectioa Charges of malignancy, either alone or in 
conjunction with other offences, were brought against 
about twenty clergymen, and in some cases the nature 
of the offence is particularised. Thus, Thomas 
Vaughan, of Llansantffraed-on-Usk, is charged with 
having taken up arms for the king; Jacob Wood, 
of Llandefalley, with having assisted the king and 
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prayed publicly for his successor ; Thomas Powell, of 
Cantreff, with having adhered to the king and read 
the book of Common Prayer ; George Pritchard, of 
Llansawel, with having refused the Engagement or 
form of declaration imposed by the Independents in 
substitution for the Covenant of the Presbyterians ; 
Cicell, of Llanbedr, near Crickhowell, with having 
been an enemy to Parliament ; William Meredith, of 
Silian, with having used the book of Common Prayer. 
"Delinquency" is charged in half a dozen pases, among 
which occurs the name of Hugh Gore, of Oxwich and 
Nicholaston, afterwards Bishop of Waterford; "in- 
sufficiency " in a dozen cases ; *^ plurality " in a few 
instances, but without mention of the second living, 
while no notice is taken of some decided cases of 
plurality which appear in Walker's list. About forty 
incumbents are charged with unbiecoming conduct, 
chiefly drunkenness, and two ' Cardiganshire in- 
cumbents are said to have kept ale-houses ; in several 
instances drunkenness is coupled with malignancy, 
and it may be surmised that the more odious charge 
was adduced in order to bring the cause of loyalty 
into discredit. Whether the charges were generally 
well founded, it is impossible to say. No doubt 
there were numerous cases of neglect and scandalous 
living amid the utter confusion into which ecclesias- 
tical affairs had fallen ; but the verdict of the com- 
missioners was distinctly traversed by a High Sheriff 
of Breconshire, in the cases of Haberley, of Talgarth, 
charged with scandal and swearing; Williams, of 
Llanafan-fawr, charged with delinquency; Williams, 
of Brynllys, with the same offence ; Perr6tt, of Cathe- 
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dine, and Wood, of Llandefalley, with swearing and 
drunkenness; in each of which cases he gave his 
sworn testimony to the character of the accuseds 
Whether a similar conflict of opinion took place in 
other counties, Walker does not state. His reports 
as to Breconshire seem to be more complete than 
for other parts of South Wales. Many of the clergy, 
says Vavasor Powell, were " never outed, and some 
that were ejected did sometimes preach to please 
some of their old parishioners who would hear none 
else preach." It was comparatively easy to get rid 
of the loyalist clergy, but considerable difficulty was 
experienced in finding adequate successors. In short, 
the plan failed, even in the confession of its abettors. 
Some of the parishes lay vacant for from six to ten 
years, and many were inadequately filled by men of the 
labouring class, — a weaver at Llanbedr (Crickhowell), 
a ploughman at Llandefaelog-fach, a cobbler at 
Llanfihangel Tal-y-Uyn, a tailor at Brynllys, a shoe- 
maker at Llangorse, a miller at Vaynor, a mason at 
Llanafan-fawr. The above are all in Breconshire. 
Similar details are wanting for the other counties, the 
only other instance in Walker being that of Nolton, 
where a miller officiated ; from other sources we learn 
that a shoemaker served Bangor and Henllan. We have 
nothing to allege against the moral character of these 
men, but possibly Calamy's description of one of the 
class, Morgan Jones, of Llanmadock, that ** he spoiled 
an honest ploughman to become an ignorant preacher," 
may have held good of most of them. But a settled 
ministry was not the. plan which commended itself 
most warmly to the judgment of the commissioners. 
They relied rather on itinerants^ specially appointed 
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for the work of preaching within the limits of certain 
counties; prominent among whom was Vavasor Powell. 

Large sums of money passed through the hands of 
the commissioners. In a petition presented to Parlia- 
ment from Breconshire, in 1651, it is said that the 
profits of the tithes of Church livings, and all other 
benefices and impropriations sequestered within the 
six counties of South Wales and Monmouthshire, 
were annually worth about ;^2o,ooo; but this sum 
is double that which the commissioners themselves 
accounted for, the average for the three years being 
about ;^9,Soo ; and though it is possible, as Walker ^ 
suggests, that they let the livings to their friends at 
reduced values, we think it unlikely that the true value 
could have amounted to so much ^ as stated in the 
petition, particularly if that sum did not include the 
sequestrations made in the years previous to the Act. 
The revenue was disposed of, as already stated, in pro- 
viding for the absolute necessities of the ejected clergy ; 
in the payment of the itinerants, whose stipends were 
limited to ;^ 100 a year, and of such ministers as held 
the parishes ; and again, of the schoolmasters. After 
the expiration of the Act, in 1653, the commissioners 
were authorised by Oliver Cromwell "to go on 
cheerfully in the work as formerly, to promote these 
good things, and to protect men in the said work " ; 
and this they did until the Restoration. 

§ 3. What now was the state of religion within this 
diocese during the period of dissenting domination ? 
Naturally very conflicting accounts are given by 
partisans on either side; but there can be no ques- 
tion as to the disorganisation and disorder which 
* Page 157. ' See note on page 202. 
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ruled throughout the land. Vavasor Powell himself, 
in his " Brief Nanative," testifies to the difficulty of 
supplying the places of the ejected clergy : — " There 
was not any lawful means unattempted to gain godly 
prieachers, as going several times and sending letters 
to the Universities and London ; and divers were 
obtained, though not so many as we wished, partly 
because there was the like Act for several of the 
northern English counties, but especially because 
^ey wanted the Welsh tongue. In Montgomeryshire 
were at least sixteen preachers at once, whereof ten 
University men, some of the meanest of whom 
(since turned apostates) are approved by the bishops 
and settled in parishes." Meanwhile, we have some 
particulars from the Church side. In the petition 
presented to Parliament in 1651 from the six counties 
of South Wales, it was averred that in some of 
the counties there were not above four or five 
itinerant ministers; and still more definitely in a 
petition presented in 1653 : — "That in the county of 
Brecon one might ride twenty miles on a Sunday 
w;ithout finding a church-door open; that upwards 
of fifty of them were at that time not supplied with 
ministers; that in the parishes of Trallwng, Llan- 
fihangel-nantbran, and LlandiloV-fan, and the Col- 
lege of Brecon, where there was formerly a lecture 
once a fortnight, and in many other churches the 
Word of God had not been taught for the last two 
years ; that in the town of Brecon, and in the towns 
of Crickhowell, Hay, and Builth, being all market- 
towns, there had not been one constant able teacher 
or minister for two years." 
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The truth of the above statement receives a large 
measure of confirmation from a highly characteristic 
correspondence which occurred in this same year 
between three ^ Breconshire clergymen and the repre- 
sentative of the Commonwealth in that county, — one 
Col. Jones, of Llanthetty. The clergymen desire to 
know ** whether the ejected ministers of this country, 
who have been silenced and suspended now this long 
time ah officio et beneficio^ may at last have the door of 
utterance opened, and be permitted to preach the 
gospel freely among them that do so much want it, 
and do so earnestly call for it as the parched earth 
after the dew and rain of heaven ;" and they give as 
their reason for asking this question that "the last 
spring some of our fellow-ministers, taking the bold- 
ness to preach the Word of God, were some of them 
sent prisoners to Chepstow garrison, others pulled 
out of the pulpit, and all the rest were threatened 
to have the same measure meted to them.'* To this 
Col. Jones answers : — " You are more than like to be 
in the same condition with those in the last spring .... 
and you need not pretend being pressed as from pity 
to water the parched earth, there being more sermons 
now preached in one month than were formerly in 
twelve months, and with very much a greater blessing." 
The clergymen retorted : — " Notwithstanding your 
pains in preaching, which is much abated of what it 
was since you caught the fish which you looked for " 
(referring, of course, to the Church revenues which 

' The names of these three are deserving o( record :— Thomas 
Lewis, of LlanBgan, Thomas Powel, of Cantreff, and Griffith 
Hattley, of Aberyskir. 
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had been confiscated), "here are many dry and 
thirsty souls in this country that are very seldom 
refreshed with the dew of heavenly doctrine, and for 
want thereof do daily relapse to popery: we could 
name twenty parishes in this county, in many whereof 
there have not been two sermons this twelve months, 
and in most of them none at all ... . That there are 
more sermons preached now in a month than were 
formerly in twelve will hardly find credit with any 
one that knows this country, and is such a story ^ as 
men will admire to have proceeded from your pen, 
since that we do not know of above two itinerant 
preachers resident in the country, and one of these 
two hardly worth the name of preacher; whereas 
formerly there was a preaching minister almost in 
every parish, some impropriations except, and most 
of them graduated in the universities, and able and 
painful men in their calluigs." They moreover ex- 
pressed their resolution: — "We shall, in compassion to 
these souls, adventure to bestow our pains upon them, 
and put ourselves upon the candour and clemency 
of our present governor." The tone of these letters 
reflects credit not only on the individual clergymen 
concerned, but on their order : it is fair to assume 
that many earnest-minded clergy of this sort were 
ejected from their cures, against whom no other charge 
than that of " malignancy " could be preferred. Simi- 
lar testimony is borne by Nicholson, Bishop of Glou- 
cester, who had been ejected from Llandilo-fawr 
for refusing to subscribe the Engagement, as to the 
•^working of the Act in Carmarthenshire. Addressing^ 

» **Ep. Ded. of Exposition of Catechism." 
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his old parishioners at Llandilo-fawr, he says : — 
**The holy houses of God are become like the 
prophet's lodge in a garden of cucumbers, deserted, 
ruined, no cottage on the hill more desolate, more 
defaced; the people having no encouragement to 
resort to that place where they have neither 
minister to pray with or for them, or to sing praises 
of God with them, nor any at all in many places ; no, 
not so much as a gifted man (as they used ta gloss it) 
to instruct them. For these were not ubiquitaries, 
and consequently are forced to be non-residents, that 
you may know this was not the sin alone of the now 
vilified and dejected clergy. Further, the precious 
body and blood of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ 
exhibited in the Sacraments hath been prohibited to be 
administered in public assemblies, and the ministers 
imprisoned and banished for doing their duty. That 
the Liturgy is extinguished, singing of the Psalms 
ceased, the reading of the Scriptures utterly by our 
new teachers neglected and cast aside, we need not 
say, since 'tis notoriously known to you and all others 
in these parts that no service nor psalm, nor reading 
of the sacred text, hath been in pub.lic use ever since 
these novelists have set footing amongst us." 

§ 4. The period of misrule in the Church was 
brought to a close by the Restoration, and was 
followed by a recoil of severity proportioned to the 
previous laxity. The Act of Uniformity, passed in 
1662, had the double object of enforcing conformity 
on all ministers who held parochial charges, and of 
silencing all such as chose to stand outside the pale 
of the established Church. Many of the intruded 
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ministers retained their preferments on the terms 
imposed by the Act. About thirty either resigned in 
obedience to their conscientious scruples, or were 
constrained by external pressure to relinqmsh their 
positions. The number we have mentioned is exclu- 
sive of some few itinerants who lost their salaries; 
and also exclusive of ten parochial incumbents who 
conformed after having been suspended. The dis* 
tribution of the ejected is worthy of notice as giving 
an indication of the spread of Nonconformity at this 
period :— three belonged to Brecknockshire, five to 
the portion of Glamorganshire within this diocese, 
seven each to Cardiganshire and Carmarthenshire, 
and eight to Pembrokeshire. Two of the most 
eminent had befen episcopally ordained, namely 
Stephen Hughes, vicar of Mydrim, and Peregrine 
Phillips, vicar of St. Mary's, Pembroke. The former 
is recognised as the father of Nonconformity in Car- 
marthenshire, where several congregations trace their 
origin back to him. Peregrine Phillips established a 
chapel at Haverfordwest, and another seceding 
clergyman, the Rev. Henry Maurice, who had held a 
living in Shropshire, migrated, in 1666, into Brecon- 
shire, and with his head-quarters at Llanigon, 
organised various congregations in that county, all of 
which passed as branchesofhis church. By these means 
dissent, though numerically weak (only thirty licences^ 
* Of these, five ranked as Baptist, three as Presbyterian, and 
the remainder as Congregationalist places of worship; but 
there seems to have been a good deal of admixture of opinions 
in the congr^ations, if we may judge from a description of 
them given in 1675 (see Rees's " History of Nonconformity,** 
pp. 181-193). 
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were taken out in 1672 for meeting-houses through 
the whole of the diocese), was nevertheless widely 
diffused and became a source of disquietude to the 
clergy. And the measures of suppression adopted 
against these seceders, both clergy and laity, told 
prejudicially against the Church in arousing a spirit of 
vindictiveness, which could not but militate against 
the true spirit of Christianity. 

§ 5. No one would expect to find much done in 
the way of Church extension during the seventeenth 
century ; nevertheless, the record is not an absolute 
blank in this diocese. Two of our existing churches 
date from the first half of this century : — Eglwys 
Newydd, founded in 1620 by one of the Herberts of 
Hafod, to meet the wants of the mining population 
gathered in that neighbourhood, and endowed with a 
rate of sixpence in the pound on the estates of those 
who frequented the church ; and Eglwys Fach, other- 
wise Llanfihangel Capel Edwin, built by John Lloyd, 
A.D. 1623, as a chapel of ease to Llanfihangel- 
Geneu'r-Glyn, and dedicated to St. Michael, as its 
second name indicates. As regards the general con- 
dition of the churches, we find conclusive evidence 
that the season of dilapidation had set in even before 
the Civil War. In the report of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury for 1634^ it is stated that Bishop Field 
" complains grievously, and not without cause, that 
divers impropriators have either pulled down their 
chancels or suffered them to fall, to the great debas- 
ing of the churches, and leaving them so open and 
cold as that the people in these mountainous parts 
» Lambeth MSS. 943, p. 255- 
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must endure a great deal of hardness as well in the 
churches as on their way to them." During the 
Civil War the buildings of this diocese probably 
suffered less than in England, partly because they 
did not offer so much incitement to mischief, and 
partly through their frequent remoteness. The 
cathedral, no doubt, suffered considerably; and it 
was probably at this time that the Lady Chapel and 
the aisles of the presbytery were reduced to a state of 
ruin by stripping off the lead roof, though the evi- 
dence is not conclusive as to this having been done 
by Cromwell's soldiers, if the lead was used (as we 
are told on credible authority) for covering the church 
and priory house at Cardigan.^ The removal of the 
roof of the aisles exposed the choir and necessitated 
the filling in of the arches of the presbytery with 
solid masonry, which remained until the recent 
restoration. A fresh attempt was made after the 
Restoration to remove the cathedral from St. David's 
to Carmarthen. This is attributed to Bishop Thomas 
in a MS. biography of him quoted by Archdeacon 
Yardley ; but there seems ground for thinking that 
the proposal emanated from Bishop Lucy, for there 
exists a copy of a petition presented by the inhabi- 
tants of Dewisland, in 1 66 1, to Arthur Owen, Esq., 
knight of Pembrokeshire, deprecating a step which 
would be so disastrous to the interests of the neigh- 
bourhood. The chief grounds on which the removal 
was advocated are said to have been the ruinous 
state of the cathedral, and that the canons "were 
frighted with the melancholiness and 'loneliness of 
» ** J. and F.," p. 171. 
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the place " ; to which the Dewisland people respond 
that the cathedral is in good repair, but with the 
qualifying clause '*the late unnatural wars con> 
sidered," and affirm that no other church in the 
diocese can be made parallel to it under the sum of 
;^3o,ooo. They further represent that the removal 
of the capitular body would leave the appropriated 
churches in Dewisland (sixteen in number) without 
monthly sermons, to be served with poor curates, 
some serving two and some three churches by reason 
of the incumbents' non-residence ; and they quaintly 
wind up with a vindication of the character of the 
place against the charge of inhbspitality : — " If it be 
alleged that it is a barren place and of no entertain- 
ment, praised be God, we have as plenty of both 
beef, mutton, veal, lamb, rabbits, fish and fowl, as 
most in the county." The proposal for the removal 
dropped through in consequence (it is stated) of 
people's minds being diverted from the subject by 
the intrigues of Titus Oates in 1678. 

§ 6. The standard of religion and morality in this 
diocese was undoubtedly low throughout the first 
half of the seventeeth century — exceptionally low, if 
we confine our attention to the picture drawn by 
Rhys Prichard, in his well-known "Canwyll y Cymry." 
That picture is indeed a dark one, representing all 
classes as sunk in a common slough of ignorance and 
gross vice. But some discount may fairly be allowed 
for the language of religious enthusiasm, which is 
painfully alive to the evils that come under its 
observation and ignorant of what goes on in other 
places and at other times. As regards the upper 
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classes, we have some indication that they were not 
devoid of refinement and a high tone of devotion. 
Contemporaneously with Prichard there lived one 
whose poems are regarded, even at the present day, 
as in the first rank of English sacred poetry— Henry 
Vaughan, the Silurist. The presence^ of such a man 
may fairly be taken as an indication that there was a 
social stratum of a much higher character than one 
would anticipate from Prichard's poems. And we 
might also cite to the same effect the picture which 
a laymjtn, James Howel, who was brought up in a 
Welsh parsonage at Llangammarch, in Brecknock- 
shire, gives of his devotional life in one of his 
" Familiar Letters."^ It may, of course, be said that 
James Howel had left Wales at the time he wrote 
those " Letters " or, again, that he is merely drawing 
an ideal of what a Christian's daily course should be, 
though he has couched that ideal under the form of 
what he actually carried out in his own practice. 
However this may be, the ideal is a very high one, 
and does credit to the home in which he was nurtured, 
and which (it may be remarked) sent forth another 
son who became Bishop of Bristol. Both the persons 
we have mentioned, Heniy Vaughan and James 
Howel, were born within about twenty miles of the 
place where Rhys Prichard lived, and without 
desiring for a moment to disparage the service ren- 
dered by the latter in his popular verses, we claim 

* Vaughan's published poems were composed when he was 
young. The dates of publication are — "Poems," 1646; 
" Olor Iscanus,** 1650 ; ** Silex Scintillans," 1650-55. 

* Vol. i., sect, vi., let. 32. ■ 
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that the poems of Henry Vaughan ought also to be 
taken into account in a broad description of the 
moral and intellectual standard of the age. So again 
with regard to the state of education. No doubt the 
standard in the first half of this century was low — 
whether so low compared with England, as Prichard 
implies when he says that English tinkers^ were better 
instructed than the daugliters of many Welsh squires, 
we should doubt. His remarks as to the scarcity of 
Bibles in the squires' houses are very likely to be true, 
particularly if he was referring to the Welsh Bible, 
of which no octavo edition came out until 1630. 

The clergy were certainly not badly educated ; a 
large proportion of them had received an University 
education. In the course of the seventeenth century 
Wales supplied eighteen bishops to its own sees, four 
to English sees, four to Irish sees, and one to Sodor 
and Man. Such a record speaks well for the intel- 
lectual position of Wales at this period. The parochial 
clergy must in their degree have participated in the 
culture of those who attained to the higher positions 
in the Church. But they may have been deficient in 
spiritual fervour and also in the special qualifications 
needed by Welsh clergy, particularly in the ability to 
preach in the native tongue. The position of the 

^ Mae*r pennaethiaid gyda ninnau, 
A'u tableri ar eu bordau, 
Heb un Bibl nac un plygain 
Yn eu tai, na neb i*w darllain. 

Pob merch tincer gyda *r Saeson^ 
Feder ddarllain Ilyfrau xnawrion, 
Ni ^yr merched Uawer Scvrier 
Gyda ninnau ddarllain Fader. 
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language during the seventeenth century presented a 
serious difficulty to the progress of the Church. The 
upper classes were addicted to the use of English as 
the language both of literature and social intercourse, 
and even the lower classes spoke a language largely 
intermixed with English words and phrases. The 
political and religious controversies that raged about 
the middle of the century were almost entirely carried 
on in the English language by Welsh combatants. 
Under these circumstances it could hardly be expec* 
ted that much progress would be made with the 
supply of Welsh books. Added to this, the expenses 
of publication were heavy in the absence of a print- 
ing-press in Wales, and the purchasers were few. 
The translator of the " Marrow of Modem Divinity,** 
writing in 1651, says that he had never seen more 
than five books printed in Welsh, and that scarcely 
one out of fifteen of the upper classes (clergy in- 
cluded) could read and write Welsh; but possibly 
this description applied more particularly to Mon- 
mouthshire. As to religious literature we have in 
Edwards's "Ffydd Ddiffuant" (pp. 217-219), pub- 
lished in 1676, a list of about a dozen books, of 
which only four were original compositions and the 

* The original works were '* Carwr y Cymry," 1631 ; 
Prichard*s "Canwyll y Cymry," 1646; **Sail y Grefydd 
Gristionogol," 1653 ; and a tract on Conjurors and Diviners 
entitled " Daf Gymro," &c., by Robert Holland, rector of lian- 
ddowror in this diocese, the date of which we do not know. 
The translated works (the original authors and dates of transla- 
tion being added for the sake of reference) were Jewel's 
" Apolc^," noticed in the previous chapter; the " Homilies," 
1606 ; Bayly's ** Practice of Piety," 1630 ; Parson's " Book of 
Resolution," 1632 ; Dent's "Plain Man's Pathway," 1630 ; 
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remainder translations from the English. The list 
might, no doubt, be enlarged,^ but not to any material 
extent down to the middle of the century. By that 
time there had been an increase in the supply of 
Bibles and Prayer-books,^ and this contributed to 
turn the scale in favour of the vernacular. Later on 

Shepheard's ** Sound Believer," 1657; Drexelius on ** Im- 
mortality," 1661 ; Perkins's "Catechism ; " and Baxter's ** Call 
to the Impenitent." 

* He might have added, for instance, among original works, 
Robert Holland's ** Darmerth neu Arlwy Gweddi," 1600 ; 
Llythyr at Drigolion," 1616; Prys's "Metrical Psalms," 1638 ; 
Cerbyd Jechydwriaeth," by Thomas Powell, rector of Cantreff, 
in this diocese, 1657 ; and W)mn's **Trefn Ymarweddiad," 
1662 : and among translations, Prideaux's " Doctrine of 
Prayer," 1607; Perkins's ** Exposition of the Lord's Prayer," 
by Holland of Llanddowror; Dent's ** Sermon on Repentance," 
1629; Fisher's ** Marrow of Modem Divinity," 165 1 ; and 
the ** Whole Duty of Man," 1672. We omit from the above 
list some few books published abroad by Romanists. One of 
these, by Rosier Smith, ** Crynhodeb o Addysg Gristionogol," 
is assigned to the year 1609 ; but there seems to be some doubt 
both as to the date and the character of the work. 

* In 1620 Bishop Parry brought out his Revised Version of 
the Welsh Bible, in folio, for use in churches. In 1630 the 
first octavo edition, for the use of individuals, was published 
through the liberality of two Welshmen resident in London, 
Rowland Heylin and Sir Thomas Middleton. This was fol- 
lowed by editions of the New Testament in 1647, of the whole 
Bible in 1654 (by Walter Cradock) and in 167 1 (by Gouge and 
Stephen Hughes), of the Psalms and New Testament in 1672, 
the Bible in 1677, the New Testament in 1678, and the Bible 
in 1690, both in octavo and folio. Editions of the Prayer-book 
were also brought out in 1630 , 1634, 1664, 1678, 1687, and 
1688, and of *• Hen Lyfr Plygain " in 1633 and 1683. Several 
editions of Archdeacon Prys's " Metrical Version of the Psalms " 
also made their appearance. 

O 
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a further impetus^ was given in the same direc- 
tion by the establishment of a society in London, 
of which Thomas Gouge was the active promoter, 
and Archbishop Tenison a warm supporter, for the 
purpose of distributing Welsh books.i Edwards's 
book, above noticed, was an important contribution 
to the literature of that period, and various other 
English works were translated before the end of the 
century.^ 

§ 7. Education made some progress in the latter 
half of the century. Several of the ejected clergy 
took to school-keeping as a source of maintenance 
under the Commonwealth. We may instance Wil- 
liam Thomas, who afterwards became bishop of this 
diocese; Hugh Gore, afterwards Bishop of Water- 
ford ; Nicholson, of Llandilo-fawr, afterwards Bishop 
of Gloucester ; and Jeremy Taylor, during his retire- 
ment in Wales. Henry Gore founded, in 1682, 
a grammar-school at Swansea, which still exists. 
Haverfordwest school had its first beginnings in the 
early part of the century, having been founded by 

* The mere fact of the establishment of this society furnishes 
eridence of the difficulty attending the production and distri- 
bution of Welsh books. The books dispersed, in addition to 
Bibles, Prayer-books, and Catechisms (both the Church and 
the Short Catechism of the Presbyterians), were the Welsh 
versions of the "Practice of Piety,*' the ** Whole Duty of 
Man," and some of Gouge's own tracts. 

• We may specify Bishop Griffith's " Gweddi'r Arglwydd," 
1685, an original work ; and translations of k Kempis's " Imita- 
iDn of Christ," 1679 » ** Pilgrim's Progress " (a free translation), 
1688 J Patrick's " Preparation for the Holy Communion," 1682 ; 
and Beveridge's ** Sermon on the Prayer-book," 1693. 
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Thomas Lloyd in 1613; but it received a consi- 
derable accession of means from John Milward in 
1654. Cardigan school was founded by the com- 
missioners in 1653, and endowed with one of the 
prebends of St David's cathedral : this was restored 
to the cathedral at the Restoration, but the school, 
nevertheless, continued to exist. With regard to 
elementary education, we have simply to mention 
the parochial schools started by Mr. Gouge, in 
which instruction was carried on in the English 
language. No permanent results followed this well- 
intentioned effort, and the failure has been attributed 
to the fact that the English language was adopted as 
the vehicle of instruction. The mistake (if it was 
such) is one which receives some palliation from the 
peculiar position of the language during this period. 
It may well have been thought by the friends of 
Wales that no greater boon could have been conferred 
on the country than the removal of the barrier which 
shut out from the Welsh people all participation in 
the wealth of English literature. But meanwhile 
vigorous efforts (in which Gouge himself took a pro- 
minent part) were being made fb supply the country 
with religious literature in the vernacular language; 
and this movement proved a more potent factor than 
the other in deciding which should be the predomi- 
nant language. 

§ 8. Turning to the episcopate, we have to note 
that a serious break of some twenty years occurred in 
episcopal superintendence during the Civil War and 
the Commonwealth; for Bishop Main waring, though 
he nominally held the see until the time of his death in 
o 2 
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1653, was probably debarred from the exercise of his 
office from 1640. Even at otfier periods the diocese 
must have suffered from the lack of effective super- 
vision. The one bishop who seems to have thoroughly 
identified himself with the interests of his diocese was 
William Thomas, who had held preferment in it 
before the Commonwealth, and was well acquainted 
with the language : unfortunately he only held the 
see for five years, when he was translated to Wor- 
cester. The only other Welshman appointed, John 
Lloyd, died within a few months of his consecration, 
without having had any opportunity of visiting his dio- 
cese. Eminent as Laud was, he can hardly have done 
justice to this diocese, in consequence of his non-resi- 
dence : during the six years that he held the see, he 
was barely as many months within its borders. Of 
the rest we have little that is favourable to record in 
connexion with the diocese. Bishop Lucy, indeed, 
who held the see for seventeen years, is accused of 
having grievously relaxed discipline in the capitular 
body, and possibly in other quarters, while Watson 
brought discredit on the Church by conduct which 
led to his deprivation. Altogether there is reason 
to believe that the bishops contributed little to 
the efficiency of the Church during this century. 
A serious breach was made in the organisation of the 
diocese by the practical abrogation of archidiaconal 
jurisdiction in consequence of a dispute in 1665 
between Bishop Lucy and Nicholson, archdeacon of 
Brecon, but at that time also Bishop of Gloucester, 
the question being (as we understand it) whether the 
archdeacons had any right to hold visitations of their 
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own motion. The point was referred to the Bishops 
of London and St. Asaph, who decided that Bishop 
Lucy "did justly inhibit the said commendatory 
archdeacon to exercise jurisdiction within the said 
archdeaconry, the archdeacons enjoying and using 
no other power but only the right of inducting clerks 
into benefices upon the mandate of the bishop .... 
and we further judge that it is requisite that from 
time to time, upon reasonable requests to be made 
by the Archdeacon of Brecon, the bishop or his vicar- 
general do yearly at the accustomed times send forth 
their monitions unto all clerks and other persons 
concerned to appear at synods or visitations, and 
that then and there the archdeacon, in the presence 
of the vicar-general to the Bishop of St. David, or 
his surrogate, do enquire by all good and lawful means 
into all faults and defects, that they may be corrected 
by the bishop, or his vicar-general, or his surrogate." 
Henceforth the right of holding visitations in this 
diocese remained in abeyance until it was restored 
within the last thirty years. 

Richard Milbourne, probably a native of Cum- 
berland, though Antony k Wood states that he came of 
a Pembrokeshire family and was bom in London, had 
been dean of Rochester and rector of Sevenoaks, which 
latter appointment he was permitted to retain in com- 
mendam with his bishopric. Of his proceedings in 
the diocese we know nothing beyond the fact that he 
obtained leave of the archbishop to demolish Law- 
haden Castle, and what remained of the palace at 
St David's ; but the latter building was left standing. 
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He himself probably resided at Brecon, for some of 
his children were buried there. He was translated to 
Carlisle. 

William Laud, the future Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, held, at the time of his appointment to 
St. David's, the presidentship of St. John's College, 
Oxford, the deanery of Gloucester, and the rectory 
of Ibstock, Leicestershire. The two former appoint- 
ments he resigned on his consecration, but he 
retained Ibstock in commendam and further received 
the rectory of Rudbaxton, Pembrokeshire, the pre- 
bend of.Llanbister in the collegiate church of Brecon, 
and the rectory of Crick, Northamptonshire. During 
the six years of his episcopate in this diocese he 
visited it twice, in 1622 from July 24 to August 15, 
and in 1625 from August 21 (when he preached at 
Brecon) to November 11. On this second visit he 
records with thankfulness that he had reached 
Abergwili safely, though his coach had been twice 
that day overturned between Abermarkes (? Aber- 
marlais) and his house, he himself having been 
inside it at the first upset. Of his doings in con- 
nexion with the diocese we hear very little, the 
registers being defective for that period. Ordinations 
appear to have been held irregularly and the candi- 
dates few. From entries in his private diary we find 
that his first ordination was held in February, 1623, 
for he speaks of the candidate then ordained as his 
" first begotten in the Lord." On March 9 of that 
same year, he ordained Thomas Owen deacon, and 
on the following day priest, along with another candi- 
date. On September 24, 1625, " One only person 
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desired to receive holy orders from me, and he 
found to be unfit, upon examination. I sent him 
away with an exhortation.'' Laud has left, however, 
an interesting memento of his presence in the chapel 
attached to the palace at Abergwili, which he conse- 
crated August 21, 1625, naming it after St. John the 
Baptist, in grateful remembrance of his connexion 
with St John's College, Oxford. The day of conse- 
cration turned out to be the eve of the Feast of the 
Decollation of St. John, and this coincidence gratified 
Laud, inasmuch as it was the anniversary of his 
successful appeal to the king against the opponents 
of his election to the presidentship ; at the same time 
Laud was somewhat affected by the association of 
the day with the decollation, and expressed his hope 
that it might not prove to be a bad omen. The 
furniture of the chapel was alleged against him at his 
trial, and a plan exhibited which was, in point of 
feet, that of Bishop Andrewes's Chapel at Winchester 
House. He was translated to Bath and Wells in 1626. 

Theophilus Field, translated from Llandaff to 
St David's, and thence to Hereford, a self-seeking 
man, who owed his last promotion (according to 
Browne Willis) to his sycophancy of the Duke of 
Buckingham. 

Roger Mainwaring, dean 'of Worcester at the 
time of his consecration and chaplain in ordinary to 
Charles I. His life was a troublous one. He first 
incurred the displeasure of Parliament by preaching 
for the second time at St. Giles's two sermons on 
Religion and Allegiance, which he had originally 
preached before the king in 1627 at Oaklands; for 
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this offence he was imprisoned and fined ;^i,ooo. 
On his release he was presented by the king to the 
\aluable living of Stanford Rivers. Fresh complaints 
were made against him in 1640, and on the breaking 
out of the rebellion he was grievously persecuted and 
reduced to poverty. He continued, however, to 
reside in the diocese, probably at Brecon, where he 
was buried in 1653. His son Thomas married a 
grand-daughter of Rhys Prichard, of Llandovery, 
and is accused of having retained possession of the 
land which the latter had given to the support of a 
school at that place. 

William Lucy, a native of Hampshire, though 
connected with the well-known family of that name 
in Warwickshire, rector of Burghclere, Hants, and 
chaplain to the Duke of Buckingham. He is 
accused of having brought the capitular body into 
discredit by relaxing the reins of discipline and 
filling the cathedral with non-residents. "From 
hence," adds Browne Willis, " came all the calami- 
ties of St David's, under which Herculean labour 
Bishop Watson sunk in extricating and restoring the 
cathedral." Possibly Willis exaggerated the case 
against Lucy from his sympathy with Watson, whose 
misfortunes he attributes to the animosity aroused by 
his endeavours to restore discipline. Bishop Burgess 
took a more favourable view of Lucy's character, and 
has adduced evidence of carefulness and anxiety for 
the weal of his diocese in other respects. Exception 
may well have been taken to his promotion of two 
sons, Richard and Spencer, to the chancellorship and 
treasurership respectively of the cathedral. He 
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appears to have resided mainly at Brecon, where he 
restored the buildings of the college. 

William Thomas, a native of Bristol, but of 
Welsh parentage, and himself brought up in Wales 
by his grandfather, who was recorder of Carmarthen. 
Before the Rebellion he held the living of Penbryn, 
and on being oiisted from this in 1644, he maintained 
himself by keeping school at Laugharne. At the 
time of his consecration he held the deanery of 
Worcester, and the rectory of Lampeter Felfre, or 
(as Walker designates it in his "Sufferings of the 
Clergy ") Lampeter in the Valley. He took part in 
the publication of the first edition of Rhys Prichard's 
" Canwyll y Cymry *' in 1646," and of an edition of 
the Psalms and New Testament in Welsh in 1672. 
He held the deanery of Worcester along with this 
see and was translated to the see of that place. 

Lawrence Womack, archdeacon of Suflfolk, pro- 
moted in reward for his zealous maintenance of the 
Royalist cause, particularly at Hereford, where he 
had served as army chaplain during the siege; buried 
at St. Margaret's, Westminster. 

John Lloyd, a native of Carmarthenshire, and 
principal of Jesus College, Oxford, promoted by 
James II. ; he held the see only for five months, 
which he spent at Oxford, suffering from the disease 
which caused his death. 

Thomas Watson, archdeacon of Llandaff, has 
been already mentioned as a reformer of cathe- 
dral discipline, his chief act in that way being 
the suspension of two of the canons, Owen and 
Steynoe, for not residing six months out of the 
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twelve. In 1699 he was accused of simony and 
sentenced to deposition. Retiring into private life 
after a long struggle in the law courts, he died, 
A.D. 1717, at Great Wilbraham, Cambridgeshire, and 
was buried without the offices of religion, in conse- 
quence of his having been excommunicated for non- 
payment of' certain fees in the Ecclesiastical Courts. 
Browne Willis regarded Watson as a much maligned 
man, and implies that the charge of simony was 
trumped up. His fate in dying excommunicate was 
a singular one ; the non-payment of fees was not due 
to poverty, he being a man of large means. 



Note to p. 181. 
From a contemporary pamphlet (published in 1654), entitled 
a "True and Perfect Relation, &c.," by Alexander Griffith, the 
ejected vicar of Glasbury, we gather that the excess of value lay 
rather in the diocese of LlandafF than ia St. David's ; for the 
tithes of Monmouth and Glamorgan are estimated at ;£'9,ooo, 
leaving ;£"! 1,000 for the remaining five counties. Even this 
latter we should consider a somewhat high valuation. That 
the commissioners let the tithes at a low rate was conceded by 
the Committee for Plundered Ministers ; but they say that they 
let them to the parishioners. As to the other matters, we learn 
from the ** Particular charge " brought before the Committee 
just mentioned, that the number of ejected ministers in the five 
counties was estimated at 144 ; of unejected and resident, about 
61 ; and of itinerants, not above four or five in some counties. 
The Committee, in reply, averred that they had done their best 
to get a supply from New England, London, and the Uni- 
versities, and had succeeded in obtaining for the sewn counties, 
75 for the English-speaking and 60 for the Welsh-speaking 
districts ; added to which " there are about 80 more with us, 
which go about preaching the Gospel in the Welsh tongue, but 
taking no maintenance from the tithes." 
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CHAPTER XI. 

PERIOD OF DEPRESSION. 

§ I. Causes of depression of the Church. § 2. Imperfect 
oi^;anisatian of the Diocese. § 3. Linguistic condition of the 
Diocese. § 4. Rise of Methodism. § 5. Attitude of the 
Church towards Methodism in its early stages. § 6. Progress 
of elementary and intermediate education. § 7. Financial 
improvements. § 8. Notes on the Bishops. 

BISHOPS. 



Samuel Squire 1761 

Robert Lowth 1766 

Charles Moss 1766 

Hon. James Yorke 1 774 

John Warren 1779 

Edward Smallwell 1783 

Samuel Horsley 1788 

Hon. William Stuart 1794 



George Bull 1705 

Philip Bisse 1710 

Adam Ottley 1713 

Richard Smallbrooke 1724 

Elias Sydall 1731 

Nicholas Claggett 1 732 

Edward Willes 1743 

Hon. Richard Trevor ...1744 
Anthony Ellis 1752 

§ I. The eighteenth century witnessed the full 
effects of the impoverishment and consequent dis- 
organisation of the Church in this diocese ; and to 
this special cause of depression must be added the 
torpor which fell on it in common with the whole 
Church of England under the early Hanoverian 
sovereigns. These two causes are independent of 
each other and should be weighed sepaiately by any 
one who wishes to form an imparttal opinion as to 
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the condition of the Church at this period. When 
Dr. Bull came to the diocese in Queen Anne's reign 
he found a lamentable amount of dilapidation in the 
buildings, and of insufficiency as well as inefficiency 
in the clergy. This he attributed^ mainly to the 
practice of lay-impropriation and more particularly 
to the neglect of the impropriators in not making 
adequate provision for the spiritual needs of the 
parishes whose tithes they received. The general 
condition of the diocese is illustrated to us by Dr. 
Erasmus Saunders in his "View of the Diocese of 
St. David's," published in 1721, and written (as its 
contents seem to show) with the special object of 
exposing the conduct of the impropriators. Speaking 
of the incomes of the clergy, he states that not 
thirteen score of the livings had their full revenues ; 
that the rest generally did not exceed J[^20 or ;^3o 
per annum ; that not half a dozen livings were worth 
;^ioo, nor perhaps ten above j[fio\ that 200 livings 
had been discharged from first-fruits and tenths as 
being under ;^5o, and of these no averaged only 
about J[fi each ; that excise officers were better paid 
than incumbents ; common sailors and letter-carriers 
than curates. As to the latter, they had (he states) 
to serve three or four churches in order to win £,\o 
or ;^i2 a year, and hence arose a class of curates 
whom he graphically describes as " curacy-pluralists." 
We are inclined to think this statement somewhat 
highly coloured as regards the number of churches 
served ; but it is an undoubted fact that Daniel 

1 Nelson's " Life of Bull," pp. 367-370. 
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Rowland's stipend as curate of Llangeitho and 
Nantcwnlle, was fixed, in 1733, at ;^io ; and. so late 
as 1764 out of ten stipends mentioned in the 
Diocesan Register three were at ^10 and the others 
at various sums up to jC^o. In reference to such, 
Dr. Saunders pleads in excuse for their unclerical 
costume, " How can they appear in gowns and 
cassocks when their mean salaries will scarce afford 
them shoes and stockings?" The same consideration 
weighed with Bishop Bull to admit to holy orders 
some candidates whose educational qualifications 
were as mean as their future stipends. ^ If, moreover, 
there be any truth in the saying that a " scandalous 
maintenance makes a scandalous ministry," it can 
hardly be a matter of wonder that some of the clergy 
lapsed into low habits. 

The condition of the churches, as described by 
Dr. Saunders, was also lamentable : — " In some 
places we have churches without chancels, in others 
we have some piece of a church, that is, an end or a 
side aisle, that is remaining; and in some other 
parishes even none at all; nay, and the desolate 
appearance of those that are yet standing speak how 
difficultly they subsist and how miserably they are 
neglected. In some not only the bells are taken 
away, but the towers are demolished ; and in many 
others there are scarce any seats, excepting here and 
there a few ill-contrived and broken stools and 
benches; their little windows are without glass and 
darkened with boards, mats or lattices ; their roofs 

> « Life," i. 365. 
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decaying, tottering, and leaky ; their walls green, 
mouldy, and nauseous, and very often without wash 
or plaister ; and their floors ridged up with noFsome 
graves, without any pavements, and only covered 
with a few rushes. Did you see these desolations of 
our noble cathedral and collegiate churches, and of 
so many parochial churches and chapels, of the 
bishop's palaces and of almost all the parsonage- 
houses in the diocese, it might well tempt you to 
think we had lain in the road of the Turks .and 
Saracens in some of their wild excursions, or that 
we had but very lately the discipline and reformation 
of an Oliverian army." 

It need hardly be said that the services were of a 
character corresponding with the condition of the 
clergy and churdies— too often irregular, scanty, and 
perfunctory. "Nor is it reasonable" (says Dr. 
Saunders) "to expect that they should be better 
served, while the stipends allowed for the service of 
them is so small that a poor curate must sometimes 
serve three or four churches for ten or twelve pounds 
a year, and that perhaps when they are as many 
miles distant from each other. Having so little time 
and so many places to attend on, how precipitately 
and^ks if out of breath are they obliged to read the 
prayers or to shorten and abridge ! and what time 
have they or their congregation to compose them- 
selves for their devotion while thus forced to a kind 
of perpetual motion and, like hasty itinerants, to hurry 
about from place to place ? There is no time fixed 
for going to church, so it be on Sunday, so that 
the poor man must begin at ariy time with as many 
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as are at hand, sooner or later, as he can perform his 
round. He then abruptly huddles over as many 
prayers as may be in half an hour's time and then 
returns again to his road, fasting ; for how earnestly 
soever his appetite may call for it, it is seldom that 
he has time for, or that the impropriator's farmer can 
afford to give him dinner. "^ Such statements might 
be multiplied ; but we have already quoted sufficient 
to justify us in connecting the depression of the 
Church in this diocese with its financial position. • 
. As to the other source of depression under which 
the Church of this diocese suffered in common with 
the rest of the Church of England under the early 
Hanoverian sovereigns, we need enter into no parti- 
culars, further than to say that it was the result partly 
of a reaction from the excitement of the previous 
century, partly of the laxity and indifference of the 
ruling d3aiasty, and partly of the hard, polemical, 
argumentative tone of the theology of the period ; 
and that it involved a low standard of clerical duty, 
but not necessarily a low standard of clerical morality. 
Quieta non movere was the ruling maxim of the 
period. 

§ 2. The organisation of the diocese was imperfect 
throughout the whole of this century. The arch- 
deacons exercised no archidiaconal functions, and 
the rural deans are not mentioned until the time of 
Bishop Horsley, who probably revived the office.^ 
There was thus no intermediate link between the 
bishop and the parochial clergy ; and, as the former 

« Dansey, *' Hor. Dec. Run," ii. 468. 
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was a frequent absentee, the latter were at liberty to 
do much as they pleased in the remoter parts of the 
country. A large proportion of them were insuffi- 
ciently educated ; for they could not afford a uni- 
versity education, and there were no divinity schools 
as substitutes for the universities in the early part of 
the century. Their preaching, moreover, was of a 
dry, perfunctory character,* as we may conclude from 
Griffith Jones's reference to the " want of plain, 
practical, pressing, and zealous preaching in a lan- 
guage and dialect the people are able to under- 
stand" ; and, partly through the paucity of the clergy, 
partly through their want of zeal, the people suffered 
from a lack of "freedom of access to advice about 
their spiritual state." It is to these deficiencies on 
the part of the clergy, and not to any natural pre- 
disposition of the Welsh towards the tenets of dissent, 
that Griffith Jones attributes its growth in his day. 
Passing on from the parochial clergy to the bishops, 
we find that they were, for the most part, men of 
mark both for learning and piety ; but they were the 
victims of the baneful system of translation, under 
which their tenure of the see was too short and pre- 
carious to enable them to acquire much personal 
influence, or to carry out large measures of reform ; 
and they were frequently absentees in consequence 
of their holding English preferments in order to eke 
out their incomes. There were as many as seventeen 
bishops appointed to the see in the course of this 
century, twelve of whom vacated it by translation. 

» " Welsh Piety " for 1741, p. 12. 
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Even in Saunders's time "invidious remarks were 
made that the bishops only accepted the post by way 
of earnest or insurance of some other bishopric ; " ^ 
and yet the system had not then reached its full 
development. Their absenteeism he laments, but 
partly excuses as a consequence of the attenuated 
revenue of the see. " We are not always to impute 
it," he says, " to their lordships* choice, but to their 
necessities, that they are so commonly obliged to 
make us thus unhappy (viz., by non-residence) ; for 
since their bishoprics afford neither proper habitation 
for them to live in, nor competent and just revenues 
for them to live upon, they may well be excused if 
they hold them with what rectories or dignities they 
have in other dioceses, though it should be wished 
that what commendams are allowed them were always 
in their own ; for, seeing that in the present state of 
things not only the service of the public and the 
Parliament, but their foreign cures and dignities will 
require so much of their attendance, it cannot be 
expected they should be much at leisure to attend to 
their dioceses. How well would it then be if their 
lordships were not obliged (to their regret, no doubt, 
as well as to our misfortune) to be so much strangers 
to their dioceses, and that they were favoured with 
revenues sufficient to support them without being 
forced to multiply preferments to maintain their 
dignity." This passage is well worthy of study, as 
accounting for the presence of English bishops in 
this diocese. Dr. Saunders did not attribute this 
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to any political design on the part of the English 
Government but to financial considerations. Never- 
theless, it was in many ways unfortunate, and it was 
no slight element of the Church's weakness during 
the last century.^ Absenteeism, in particular, was 
a very serious drawback to episcopal efficiency, the 
more so when coupled with such extensive area and 
defective means of communication as prevailed 
through this diocese in the last century. Bishops 
were seldom seen far away from the high roads. We 
find Mr. Paynter, of Hafod, writing to Bishop Squire 
in 1762 : — " Bishop Trevor, I have been told, came 
once as far as Tregaron to confirm : now, if your 
lordship should chance to do the like, I may flatter 

* While thus pointing out the defects inherent in the English 
episcopate, we deem it but fair to vindicate the bishops from 
the charges so freely advanced against them in the present day, 
of having prostituted their high office to forward either their 
own personal ends or the political object of denationalising 
Wales. The bishops of St. David's cannot, at all events, be 
accused of nepotism. From 1700 to 1850 the family name of a 
bishop was only once introduced into the roll of the clergy in 
the person of Charles Moss, archdeacon of St. David's, 1768- 
1805. Of collateral relations we have only been able to detect 
two — Archdeacon Stephens, son-in-law of Bishop Bull, vicar of 
Clyro ; and Brooks, vicar of Llanarth, brother-in-law of Bishop 
Smallbrooke, but whether introduced by him into the diocese, 
we cannot ascertain. And if the bishops did not promote their 
relatives, they were hardly likely to import Englishmen into 
Welsh-speaking parishes. Exceptions there may have been ; 
but the presence of English-sounding names is not an infallible 
proof of English birth, a id it would require very considerable 
local knowledge to trace out the origin of the clergy 1 earing 
such names throughout the last centur3\ As a rule, the clergy 
uere unmistakably Welsh. 
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myself with the hopes of entertaining you and your 
retinue at Hafod" Bishop Trevor's visit to Tre- 
garon could not have been less than ten years before 
this letter was written, yet the place was within thirty 
miles of the bishop's residence. 

§ 3. We must again revert to the position of the 
language, or rather of its use as a literary instrument. 
Though Welsh books were multiplied in this period 
through the establishment of printing-presses in the 
neighbourhood of Wales, particularly at Shrewsbury, 
and ultimately, from about 1720, within the 
borders of Wales itself, yet English remained the 
literary language of the educated classes, and the 
clergy were mainly dependent on it for such theo- 
logical books as they possessed. Preaching in 
English was therefore easier than preaching in Welsh, 
even to native clergymen thoroughly versed in their 
own tongue for conversational purposes. Griffith 
Jones, in his " Letter on Catechizing," p. 31, upbraids 
" the lazy vicars and rectors who have led a careless 
life and spend their time in keeping company and 
boosing about in the taverns rather than attending to 
their books ; on which account they are as ignorant of 
their mother tongue as of Greek and Hebrew, and on 
this account read the service and preach in English ; '*^ 
and he complains of others for " patching up sermons 
of corrupt, discordant, and unintelligible jargon.'*^ 
Howell Harris also in his " Autobiography," p. 41^ 
reprobates the practice of "addressing an English 
learned discourse to a Welsh illiterate congregation," 
referring, as we believe, in this to native clergymen. 
The juxtaposition of two languages in the relative 
p 2 
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positions of English and Welsh, must necessarily 
produce conflict, and in the conflict the weaker 
suffers. Such a result can hardly be averted, however 
much it may be regretted. Even in the parishes 
where the bulk of the population spoke Welsh, the 
advantages of English for literary purposes made 
itself felt by the clergy. But it must further be 
remembered that in this diocese numerous parishes 
were bi-lingual, and others wholly English ; so that 
the clergy needed to be as competent in the latter 
language as in their native tongue. In some districts 
English was making a steady advance. This was the 
case in Radnorshire, in which the decay of Welsh 
may be traced from Beguildy in the extreme east of 
the county, where service was occasionally performed 
in the native tongue down to 1730,^ to St. Harmon's 
in the extreme west, where it survived for a like 
purpose down to the middle of the present century. 
At Glascwm, in the very heart of the county, it 
appears frotn a correspondence between the parish- 
ioners and their bishop in 1743, that the services 
had been for some time previously bi-lingual, but that 
the then incumbent had dropped the Welsh portion : 
the parishioners requested that he would either 
by himself or some other able minister read the 
second lesson in Welsh every Sunday, and give a 
Welsh sermon every other Sunday. This request was 
followed by a complaint that the vicar took upon him 
to read the lesson in Welsh, though he could neither 
speak nor understand the language. From other 
particulars mentioned in the correspondence, it 

» WiUiams's** Radnorshire," r. 162. 
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appears that the vicar's ignorance of Welsh .was not 
his chief offence in the eyes of his parishioriers. 
However this may be, it is clear that English was rife 
in the interior of Radnorshire by the middle of last 
century. The only explanation^ that we can offer of 
the decay of Welsh in this county is that the English 
language penetrated up the valleys of the Wye and 
the Severn, and so isolated it from the Welsh-speaking 
districts. It is singular to find that so far back as 
1653 a Baptist minister was dismissed from Hay 
because he could not preach in English.^ With 
regard to the attitude of the bishops towards the 
Welsh language, we have unfortunately very scanty 
information. Bishop Bull, at all events, did not deem 
it part of his duty to discourage its use; for he 
requested the clergy to promote the sale' of the 
Welsh Prayer-Book among their parishioners, and 
recommended them to read occasionally for their own 
edification a chapter of the Welsh version of the 
" Whole duty of Man." Moreover, he was credited 
with a desire to be buried at Llandovery by the side of 
Rhys Prichard, the author of " Canwyll y Cymry," and 
if this were so, he could not possibly have offered 
more touching evidence of his sympathy with the 
Welsh language. The other bishops had . no such 
biographers as Robert Nelson was to Bishop Bull, and. 

* Lewis Morris, writing in 1757, observes that " the Radnor- 
shire folk have better Welsh tharf in Montgomeryshire, and 
much better English ; for all their children learn this language 
first *' (** Cambrian Register,'* ii. 493) ; but the question still 
remains, how and why the children were taught English first.. 

« Rees, "Hist. Noncon.," p. 142. 
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we are left very much in the dark as to their pro- 
ceedings in reference to it. But in the absence of 
evidence, we should be loth to believe that they 
were guilty of such a dereliction of duty as is involved 
in the charge of active hostility to the language. 

§ 4. The conditions described in the foregoing para- 
graphs go far to account for the readiness with which 
Methodism was accepted by the more ardent spirits 
in this diocese. For it abounded to overflowing with 
enthusiasm and emotionalism ; it supplied the '' plain, 
practical, pressing, and zealous preaching," which 
was too often absent in our churches ; and it supplied 
this ^* in a language and dialect the people were able 
to understand,'' its leaders being thoroughly at home 
in the Welsh tongue and untrammelled by the difficul- 
ties of bi-lingualism. It was, moreover, to a certain 
extent a native movement, and, as such, enlisted 
the sympathies' of the people. For, though the idea 
of Methodism was borrowed from England, it was 
not from the Methodism of Wesley, but from the 
earlier Methodism which prevailed towards the close 
of the preceding century, and which is described in 
Woodward's^ book on "Religious Societies," pub- 
lished about A.D. 1700. Thus far, there was no 
essential difference between the Methodism of 
England and of Wales. But the leaders of Welsh 
Methodism were strongly biassed in favour of 
Calvinistic theology ; and hence they were more in- 
clined to follow the lead of Whitefield than of 

» It was from this book that Howell Harris derived the infor- 
mation which led him to establish the " Society " as the basis of 
his system (" Autobiog.,*' p. 24). 
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Wesley. Howell Harris, who has the best claim to 
be regarded as the founder of Welsh Methodism, 
was strongly prejudiced against Wesley, because he 
did not hold the doctrines of the perseverance of 
saints and election; and so far did he carry this 
prejudice, that he professes in his " Autobiography," 
p. 24, never to have heard of English Methodism 
before he himself started his society in 1737, though 
he had spent a term at Oxford in 1735, where the 
Methodists were well known. With Whitefield he 
became acquainted in the beginning of 1738, and 
from that time the most cordial relations existed 
between them. Whenever Harris visited London, 
which was pretty frequently, he frequented White - 
field's Tabernacle ; Whitefield also visited Wales, was 
elected President of the Methodist Association, and 
attended its first meeting, held in 1742 at Watford in 
Glamorganshire. 

It may, perhaps, seem to be a matter of slight 
moment whether the Welsh Methodists adopted the 
leadership of Whitefield or of Wesley ; but some im- 
portant consequences followed both to the Church 
and to Methodism. Whitefield founded no sect; 
whether it was that he lacked the masterful spirit 
and the power of organisation for which Wesley was 
so distinguished, or that the shortened period of his 
life prevented the full development of his views ; 
whatever the cause, his name \^as not perpetuated 
in that of any band of followers, nor does any existing 
body trace its organisation back to him. This cir- 
cumstance goes far to explain the fact that Welsh 
Methodism remained within the pale of the Esta- 
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blished Church for so much longer a period than 
English Methodism. It was not till 1811 that the 
formal separation took place by the establishment 
of a separate ministry ; down to that time the Metho- 
dists recognised the clergy as their authorised pastors, 
and received the Holy Communion exclusively at 
their hands. During this long period Methodism 
was regarded by its adherents merely as an evan- 
gelical phase of Churchmanship, and there seems 
to have been neither the wish nor the intention to 
separate from the Church. When the breach at 
length took place, Methodism went forth all the 
stronger, both in numbers and in the hearts of its 
followers, through its long association with the Church. 
And a further consequence has followed, viz., that 
Welsh Methodism has been throughout unconnected 
with any kindred body in England — differing in this 
respect from the other bodies, Baptists, Congrega- 
tionalists, and Wesleyans, which have established 
intimate relations with their brethren over the 
border. The Methodists are distinctively a Welsh 
sect, and they have gained an advantage over the 
Church through their almost exclusive use of the 
Welsh language, and their appeal thereby to the 
feeling of Welsh nationality. It has of late years 
become the practice to raise a prejudice against 
the Church by dubbing it an "alien" institution, 
because it lacks this characteristic of being ex- 
clusively Welsh; a similar taunt might be levelled 
at all the sects except the Calvinistic Methodists, 
and even they are not really unconnected with 
England in their origin. 
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5. It has been very generally assumed that, as 
Methodism originated in the coldness and inefficiency 
of the Church, so its ultimate separation was the 
result of the hostility, active or passive, of the rulers ot 
the Church towards it. It may be at once conceded 
that the bishops did not give the sanction of their 
approval to the movement in this diocese ; on the 
other hand, we are not aware of the "existence of 
any satisfactory evidence that they actively opposed 
it. No incumbent was deprived of his benefice for 
being a Methodist; nor, as far as we know, was 
any attempt^ made in that direction. But it is 
asserted that curates holding Methodistical views 
were practically expelled from the Church. For 
instance, William Williams, of Pantycelyn, who had 
been ordained deacon in 1740, and had held the 
curacy of Llanwrtyd for three years, is said to 
have been refused priest's orders on account of a 
representation made to the bishop as to divers 
irregularities. The same is said of Peter Williams, 
ordained deacon in 1 745 to the curacy of Eglwys Cym- 
mun, who within a year twice changed his sphere ot 
duty, to Swansea and Llangranog. From the nature 

1 The Rev. Griffith Jones, rector of Llanddowror, is said to 
have undergone a lengthened prosecution in the Ecclesiastical 
Courts ; but he himselt makes no allusion whatever to such a 
thing, nor have we been able to find any trace of proceedings 
against him in the records of the Diocesan Registry. The 
only evidence of it is contained in a scurrilous pamphlet, written 
by a neighbouring clergyman, Evans of Eglwys C3nnmun, in 
1752, whose testimony is of no value. Griffith Jones was 
accused by Evans of being a Dissenter rather than a Methodist, 
the two terms being far from equivalent at that period. 
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of the case, we cait find no evidence in the diocesan 
registers, either in support or in refutation of these 
assertions. Howell Harris is also stated to have been 
refused ordination altogether, after two applications ; 
it is singular that he should omit all reference to such 
an important fact in his ** Autobiography," and that 
we should learn it second-hand from Whitefield's 
** Journal." But the case most strongly insisted on 
is that of Daniel Rowland, of Llangeitho, one of the . 
original founders of Welsh Methodism, who is said 
to have been expelled from the ministry ; but in what 
way the expulsion took place, whether by revocation 
of his licence or by inhibition, at whose instance, and 
for what offence — as to all this, we are /ibsolutely in 
the dark. The circumstances are somewhat peculiar. 
Daniel had been, from the time of his ordination in 
1733, curate to his brother John at Llangeitho and 
Nantcwnlle, and perhaps at Llanddewi-brefi, of which 
John was curate since 1 749. At John's, death, in 1 760, 
IJangeitho was given, not to Daniel himself, but to 
Daniel's son, John, and Nantcwnlle to another parson. 
Daniel's licence had thus dropped (we presume) with 
regard to these two places, and we find a fresh curate, 
the Rev. W. Williams, licensed for both these churches, 
August 5, 1763. The traditions vary as to the place 
where and the time when the fcishop's monition is 
said to have been served on Rowland ; if, as one of 
them has it, it occurred at Llangeitho on Christmas 
Day, 1763, it must have been in the nature of an 
inhibition, for Daniel was not at that time licensed. 
Meanwhile, Daniel had already, three years previously 
to his so-called expulsion, erected a chapel for his 
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own use at Llangeitho ; ^ his son, the vicar, went off 
to Shrewsbury in 1764, and held the curacy of the 
Abbey church until 1781, leaving his father in occu- 
pation of the vicarage, where he died in 1790, con- 
juring his son (it is said) on his death-bed to hold 
fast to the Established Church. It is difficult to 
harmonise the conduct of the various parties in this 
transaction with the idea that Daniel Rowland was 
forcibly ejected from the ministry; he seems rather 
to have voluntarily gone out some three years before 
his supposed ejection. The bishop would hardly 
have promoted the son if he wished to get rid of the 
father ; the son would hardly have taken upon him 
to oust his own father from the curacy ; father and 
son appear to have lived on terms of cordiality, 
though in different places for many years. Nor 
have we any other tlian traditional information as to 
the offence which brought Daniel Rowland under the 
bishop's notice. So little is known on this head, that 
-the historian of Welsh Methodism ^ has made a con- 
versation between the Rev. J. Berridge and the 
Bishop of Ely do duty for what may have passed 
between Daniel Rowland and Bishop Squire. Atten- 
tion may also be drawn to the fact that Daniel 
Rowland had been a pronounced Methodist for a 
quarter of a century before 1763, and had not, as far 
as we know, incurred the censure of any bishop on 
that account. 

If the bishops in any case took action, it was pro- 
bably in response to complaints as to the intrusion 

» Hughes " Methodistiald," ii. 13, 14. • Ibid., i. 355. 
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of Methodist clergymen into their neighbours' 
parishes. Such complaints may have been made, 
though we know of none in this diocese. Still, the 
broad fact remains that the Methodists quitted the 
Church, and it is, therefore, assumed, somewhat 
unnecessarily, that they were turned out To our 
thinking, the event was in reality a foregone con- 
clusion, from the course pursued by the Methodists 
themselves at the very inception of the movement. 
They set up their own places of worship ^ and their 
own order of teachers, and, though in so doing they 
had no intention whatever of separating from the 
Church, but merely intended to supplement its pro- 
vision, it was almost inevitable that in course of 
time the meeting-houses — or, " houses for religious 
purposes," as they were first called — should grow 
into chapels, and the "exhorters" into ministers. 
The angle of deviation was, in the first instance, so 
small as to be imperceptible to their eyes; but, as 
the lines that formed it were prolonged, the interval 
between them became wider and wider, and the 
ultimate rupture was effected without any external 
pressure whatever, simply as the natural outcome of 
the course of events. Whether this result could 
have been averted by the exercise of direct encou- 
ragement of the movement at its commencement, 
we cannot pretend to decide; if it were so, the blame 
must be distributed between all classes in the 



1 The earliest meeting-house actually set up was at Builth in 
1747 ; but a resolution had been passed three years earlier to 
erect one at Llansawel (Williams's "Welsh Melh.," p. 27). 
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Church; for the early Methodists were unpopular 
all round. Yet the bishops,^ on whom the chief blame 
is laid, were probably less accountable for the result 
than the other classes. The chief opposition to 
which the Methodists were exposed arose from the 
mob, who used towards them a violence^ similar to 
that which the Salvationists of our own day have 
suffered. In one instance (at Bala), Howell Harris 
accuses a clergyman of having threatened him, and 
incited the mob against him ; but it does not appear 
that, in a general way, the persecutions were laid to 
the door of the clergy. Howell Harris lived on the 
best of terms with his own parish priest, from whom 
he had received his earliest serious impressions ; and 
he died, as he had lived, a " faithful member of the 
Church of England," as recorded in the tablet set up 
to his memory in Talgarth Church. Daniel Rowland 
has left nothing on record to show that he was 
aggrieved by the Church, and the words attributed 
to him on his death-bed testify that his affection 
towards her was unshaken. We may regret that the 
Methodists did not remain within the Church ; we 
question whether they were turned out of it 

> For an instance of sympathetic treatment on the part of a 
bishop, see Williams's •* Welsh Methodists," p. i86. 

* This violence is said to have issued in one instance in 
the death of a Methodist, Mr. W. Seward, at Hay, from 
stoning. We can meet with no confirmation of this belief in 
contemporary writers. Howell Harris, a close friend of 
Seward's, makes no mention of it. The only evidence that 
we have met with is in some doggerel lines on Seward's tomb- 
stone at Cusop, which were added to the original inscription 
some forty years after his death. * 
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§ 6. Education received a considerable impetus 
towards the middle of this century through the well- 
directed efforts of the Rev. Griffith Jones, of Llan- 
ddowror. The object he set before himself was the 
moral and spiritual elevation of the labouring class 
by religious instruction. Secular education was a 
secondary consideration with him^ — not that he in 
any way undervalued it, but that he rightly deemed 
that education, in the proper sense of the term, 
should be based on religion. Holding this view, he 
adopted the vernacular as the medium of instruction 
for the Welsh-speaking population, differing in this 
respect from Mr. Gouge, who had adopted English 
exclusively. As it was out of the question to esta- 
blish, with the small means at his command, per- 
manent schools, he struck out the idea of circulating 
schools, sending his masters about from place to 
place for a few months, as openings presented them- 
selves. By this means he enlarged the area of his 
operations to a marvellous extent In 1737 he 
opened thirty-seven schools with 2,400 scholars ; in 
1745, 116 schools with 5,635 scholars; and ulti- 
mately the number of scholars increased to about 
10,000 within the year, so that the sum total of 
persons who had learned to read their Bible in the 
Welsh tongue amounted to about 150,000.^ Cate- 

* The efforts of Griffith Jones were, in the first instance, 
viewed with coldness, if not suspicion, by the rulers of the 
Church, under the idea that the schools were not placed under 
the control of the parochial clergy. From his report for the 
year 1749 we gather that th's suspicion had been removed ; yet 
the tone of his remarks still implies a want of cordiality on the 
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chising formed an essential feature in his system of 
instruction. The funds for carrying on the work 
were chiefly subscribed in England, as may be con- 
cluded from the names of the treasurers mentioned 
in Griffith Jones's reports. But he found a generous 
supporter in his own neighbourhood — Madame 
Bevan, of Laughame ; and to her he entrusted the 
large sum of ;£^7,ooo wherewith to carry on the work 
after his death. This good lady died in 1779, leaving 
the residue of her own estate, together with a stock 
of books, for the same purpose. These pious designs 
were, unfortunately, thwarted by the conduct of one 
of her executors, and the schools were suspended- 
for the remainder of the century. Elementary educa- 
tion was further encouraged by various endowments 
given for the purpose. Above twenty may be 
enumerated as having been given in the course of 
the century, of the aggregate value of about ;£^6oo. 
We have also to report the foundation of grammar 
schools at Cwmdauddwr, near Rhayader, in 1709, 
by the Rev. Charles Price, with a present endowment 
of about ^50 a year; at Lledrod, Cardiganshire, 
in 1746, by Dorothea Oliver, for the instruction of 
forty children in Parcel-ycha in that parish ; and at 
Ystradmeurig, in 1757, by the Rev. Edward Richard, 

part of the bishops. It has been asserted that Evans's attack 
on Griffith Jones was prompted by a ** bishop," and even by a 
bishop of this diocese. Reference is, no doubt, made to a 
bishop in Evans's pamphlet ; but the bishop in question was 
not of St. David's but of London, and tiere is no reason 
whatever for supposing that he authorised the personal attack 
on Griffith Jones. 
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who augmented his original endowment by further 
gifts in 1 771 and 1777, making a total of about 
jC^^S per annum, for the instruction of thirty-two 
boys of that parish, or of any other in Cardiganshire. 
The two schools last mentioned were united by 
consent, the school-house being situated at Ystrad- 
meurig. For some half century it became the leading 
school in South Wales, and rose to the position of 
a divinity school, supplying a considerable number 
of candidates for holy orders. 

The Universities were less frequented in this than 
in the preceding century, and this change has been 
attributed by Mr. Ivor James (" Welsh Language in 
the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries," p. 41) to 
the impoverished condition of the Welsh gentry con- 
sequent on the exactions of the Civil War. Un- 
doubtedly, Wales suffered a serious relapse during 
the eighteenth century from the prominent place it 
had previously held both in Church and State ; 
henceforth it yielded few bishops, yet fewer judges. 
The absence of Welshmen from Welsh sees was 
largely due to Walpole's disregard for diocesan 
qualifications in his selection of bishops ; he chose 
men eminent for their abilities as writers and 
speakers. But this does not account for the 
almost total disappearance of Welshmen from the 
episcopal bench both in Wales and elsewhere ; nor 
can a similar explanation be suggested for the still 
more noticeable disappearance of them from the 
judicial bench. The popular theory is that the 
Hanoverian Sovereigns were hostile to the Welsh 
oa the ground of their supposed Jacobite pro- 
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clivities, but no evidence has been adduced of this, 
and the fact that the still existing Society of Ancient 
Britons was established in terms of express loyalty 
to the Hanoverian dynasty at the time of its greatest 
peril shows that there was, at all events, a strong 
Hanoverian pariy in Wales. The collapse was 
rather due (in our belief) to causes internal to Wales 
itself, some of which have been pointed out by the 
writer above quoted. 

§ 7. The condition of the more impoverished 
benefices in this diocese was considerably ameliorated 
during the latter half of the eighteenth century by 
the liberal grants made out of Queen Anne's Bounty 
Fund, which were met in many instances by equal 
contributions from private benefactors. The sums 
were very generally invested in land, which yielded, 
until recently, a progressive return. It would be 
difficult to estimate the total increase of revenue 
thus acquired. The capital sum granted down to 
the year 1850 amounted (we believe) to ;£^39,8oo, 
distributed between 145 churches and chapels ; and 
we have reason to think that the revenue yielded by 
the joint augmentations from the Bounty Fund and 
private benefactions, was not less than ;^i 0,000 a 
year. In addition to the increase derived from this 
source, a good deal was done independently by 
individual donors. Sometimes this took the form 
of donations or small rent-charges for special ser- 
vices, as for preaching a sermon on a certain day, 
several instances of which occur in the history of 
St. Peter's, Carmarthen : in other cases more sub- 
stantial benefit was conferred by a restoration of 
Q 
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tithes to the living. Thus Llandevalley church 
received back its rectorial tithes, together with those 
of Crickadarn and a portion of Brynllys, in 17 12, by 
gift from the Rev. D. Williams, of Stapleford, Herts ; 
and Mr. Geers restored the tithe of Llandilo-Aber- 
cowyn in 1720. In spite of these improvements, the 
parochial benefices remained in a state of dire 
impoverishment. We may form some idea of their 
condition from the returns of 1831, at which date 
some further amendment, though not to any large 
amount, may have taken place. The aggregate 
income then stood at ;£^56,3i7, exclusive of the 
sinecures, but inclusive of the parishes in Hereford- 
shire and Montgomeryshire, since transferred to 
other dioceses. The average income/^r benefice was 
;^i36, and J>er parish ;^ii7, many benefices con- 
taining more than a single parish; 167 benefices had 
incomes under ;^ioo a year, and only 69 over ;^2oo. 
There were no habitable parsonages. 

§ 8. During the first five years of the eighteenth 
century the vacancy caused by the deposition of 
Bishop Watson was on some account not filled up. 
During this period the diocese was administered by 
Archbishop Tenison, who, in 1703, addressed a pas- 
toral letter to the archdeacons and clergy of the 
diocese, chiefly relating to the exemption of livings 
under the value of ;^3o from the payment of tenths 
and first-fruits. The interregnum was terminated by 
the appointment of 

George Bull, a man of the highest repute, both 
for character and learning, but already beyond 
three score and ten years of age, and in such 
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a failing state of health as to incapacitate him for ^ 
the efficient discharge of his duties. He felt this 
objection himself, and in the first instance declined 
the appointment, but yielded to the importunities of 
friends in accepting it. At the time of his consecra-. 
tion he was archdeacon of Llandaff, prebendary of 
Gloucester cathedral, and rector of Avening. He 
took up his abode at Brecon, the palace at Abergwili 
being then much out of repair ; but he occasionally 
went for change of air to Abermarlais. His bio- 
grapher, Robert Nelson, records the profuse charity 
of the bishop at Brecon. As he was unable to get 
about his large diocese, even for visitations, he ap- 
pointed commissioners, of whom his son-in-law, 
Archdeacon Stephens, was one, to deliver his 
charge at various centres. He died and was buried 
at Brecon. 

Adam Ottley, archdeacon of Salop, rector of 
Pontesbury, and prebendary of Hereford cathedral, 
appears to have been an earnest man, and anxious 
to carry out measures of reform, though we have no 
record of his proceedings in this respect. He took 
up his residence at Abergwili, repairing the house 
and the chapel, and desiring, "out of his great 
humility," as Browne Willis says, to be buried in the 
churchyard there. A high encomium on his virtues 
is paid to him by the writer just quoted in his 
"Survey of Bangor," wherein he contrasts Ottley 's 
conduct with Hoadley's saying of the latter : — 

** As if his diocese needed not his eye, 
Unvisited its pastor lets it lie*" 
Q 2 
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And of the former : — 

" But see, O Wales, another Houghton fills 
The self-same throne and self-same blessing wills ; 
St. David's ancient city now revives, 
And her first Adam's ^ age once more arrives." 

Samuel Squire, dean of Bristol, has been already 
mentioned in connexion with Daniel Rowland's 
secession or expulsion (whichever it may have been) 
from the ministry. The belief prevails amongst 
Welsh Methodists that the bishop died miserably 
of compunction on account of his part in that 
transaction. Meyrick, the historian of Cardigan- 
shire, seems never to have heard this explanation, 
and attributes his death to the annoyance caused by 
a lampoon in reference to his having presented a 
Mr. Lloyd to the vicarage of Llanarth. Both these 
explanations are based on a common belief that the 
bishop died in consequence of some worry. 

Samuel Horsley, an able and active man, in- 
terested himself in the condition of the cathedral 
fabric, and raised about ^2,000, which Nash spent 
in rebuilding the west end of the church after a some- 
what unfortunate manner. Horsley's primary charge, 
in 1790, was published in Welsh — a unique case, as 
far as we know. 

Of the remaining bishops we may briefly state that 
BissE was translated to Hereford, Smallbrooke 
to Lichfield, Sydall to Gloucester, Claggett to 
Exeter, Willes to Bath and Wells, Trevor (of 

1 Referring to Houghton's Christian name. 
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Welsh descent, being a son of Lord Trevor of 
Bromham, and grandson of Sir John Trevor of 
Trevalyn, Denbighshire) to Durham, Lowth (the 
author of the " Lectures on Hebrew Poetry ") to 
Oxford, Moss to Bath and Wells, Yorke to 
Gloucester, Warren to Bangor, Smallwell to 
Oxford, and Stuart to Armagh. Ellis died while 
in possession of the see. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



PERIOD OF REVIVAL. 

§ I. Condition of the Church on the opening of the present 
century. State of the churches and of church accommodation. 
§ 2. Paucity of Clergy and services. § 3. Secession of the 
Methodists. § 4. Position of the Church as fixed by the 
returns of 185 1. § 5. Causes and results of the Revival in this 
Diocese. § 6. Progress of Education in the present century. 
§ 7. Notes on the Bishops. § 8. Future prospects. 

BISHOPS. 



Lord George Murray 1800 

Thomas Burgess 1803 

John Banks Jenkinson ...1825 



Connop Thirl wall 1 840 

William Basil Jones 1 874 



§ I. The nineteenth century dawned gloomily on 
the Church in this diocese. The iron age of " de- 
clension and dilapidation" (to borrow Bishop Bur- 
gess's description of the period which succeeded the 
Reformation) still brooded over the land. At no 
period, perhaps, was the Church at a lower ebb — the 
buildings ruinous; the accommodation inadequate 
both to the area and the population ; the clergy in- 
sufficient, both in number and quaHty. As to the 
churches, we have the following picture of them from 
the pen of a contemporaneous writer, Theophilus 
Jones.' Speaking of Merthyr-Cynog, he says, " This 

* "Hist, of Brecknockshire, "ii. 183. 
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church, like most of the other country churches in 
Breconshire, and, I fear, in Wales, resembles a large 
barn into which something like pens for sheep have 
been thrown in disorderly regularity to rot when 
become unfit for use. Here and there one of them 
may seem to have been consigned to its cold 
situation before its time, and the proprietor may 
endeavour to fix it firmly to the soil, and to repair 
its defects ; but in general the doors are dropping off, 
boards are wanting on the sides, the benches are 
tumbling and the floor is uneven. In most of them 
the windows are broken, the tiles out of repair, so 
that the rain penetrates and falls on the heads of 
those who have a sufficiency of devotion to frequent 
them on wet days ; the vile custom of burying within 
the walls is permitted, the walls run down with water, 
many of them are dark and gloomy, and the gloom 
is not much dispersed by placing one of the principal 
windows at the back of the clergyman when in the 
pulpit." 

Not only were the then existing buildings them- 
selves in a scandalous state of disrepair ; they were 
rapidly becoming insufficient in point of accommo- 
dation for the growing and shifting population. The 
latter half of the preceding century had witnessed a 
development of the mineral resources of South Wales, 
and a corresponding growth of population in districts 
which previously had been occupied by a sparse 
sprinkling of hill farmers. Though St. David's has 
been less affected by this cause than the neighbouring 
diocese of Llandaff, yet the effect has been severely 
felt in the neighbourhoods of Swansea and Llanelly, 
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and along the northern edge of the coal basin which 
falls within the limits of this diocese. As early as 
the beginning of the century there was a great lack 
of churches in these parts ; and even in the agricul- 
tural districts the accommodation was scanty. We 
are not able to state the exact number of sittings 
furnished by the Church in 1801 ; but we have 
reason to think that they did not exceed 100,000 
for a population which may be estimated at 235,000. 
This proportion would have been fairly sufficient if the 
accommodation had been equably distributed among 
the inhabitants ; but as this was notoriously not the 
case, we have no difficulty in seeing that there was in 
some districts deficiency, in others destitution. The 
disproportion increased as time ran on, and up to 
1 83 1 very little had been done by way of Church 
extension. In the course of the next twenty years 
(1831-1851) a movement was made in that direction ; 
additional churches were provided in some of the 
largest and most populous parishes ; ^ several existing 
churches were rebuilt and enlarged ; and the clergy 
had already begun the use of mission-rooms. The 
places of worship open in 1851 numbered (according 
to the census of that year) 485, offering accommo- 
dation to about 112,000 worshippers; but inasmuch 
as the population had then advanced to 407,758, the 

I We can specify the following : — Holy Trinity and Sketty 
in Swansea parish ; St. Paul's, Llanelly ; St. David's, Cai- 
marthen ; St. John's, Pembroke Dock ; Llangorwen in Llan- 
badamfawr; Clydach in Llangyfelach ; and Cwmamman ia 
Llandilo-fawr, 
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proportion of accommodation to population had 
materially receded during the half century. 

§ 2. The supply of clergy was yet more deficient 
than that of churches, and this fact necessarily tended 
to reduce the value of such accommodation as was 
offered, inasmuch as a paucity of clergy involved a 
paucity of services. On this head we have no 
earlier information than what we can gather from the 
" Ecclesiastical Revenues Report " as to the state of 
things in 1831. There seem to have been no more 
than 262 beneficed clergymen holding 392 benefices 
with 456 churches and chapels of ease. Many of 
these incumbents were on one account or other 
inactive, and probably their places were but inade- 
quately supplied by underpaid curates. How many 
of the latter were at work in the diocese the Report 
does not inform us ; we only learn from it that the 
assistant curates numbered twenty, so that, at the 
outside, the total number of acting clergy can hardly 
have exceeded 280. With so inadequate a staff the 
services could not be numerous, and we have grounds, 
for thinking that the total number of services held 
on March 30, 1851, did not exceed 650, or in the pro- 
portion of four services for every three buildings, s©. 
that, in point of fact, double services were rare, and" 
the churches were very generally closed in the evenings 
when people are most inclined to attend them. 

But, further, in estimating the number of services 
requisite for the effective performance of the Church^s^ 
mission in this diocese, regard should be paid to the 
linguistic condition of the country. Wherever bi-^ 
lingualism prevails a larger number of services would 
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be requisite in order to bring the supply up to the 
same level as in unilingual districts. But the diffi- 
culty of supplying such extra services is intense ; 
even if a clergyman has the strength to preach three 
or four times in a day, it is impossible for him to 
hold the services at such times as will satisfy the 
tastes of the people. Without entering into a dis- 
cussion of this knotty problem, it will suffice for our 
present purpose to say that the extra services de- 
manded by bi-lingualism in 185 1 were not supplied, 
and, consequently, that the 650 services which are 
reported to have been held in that year were not 
equal to the same number in England. The supply 
was indeed lamentably short. 

§ 3. The condition of the Church as we have 
just described it, naturally favoured the expan- 
sion of Nonconformity, and the movement re- 
<:eived a fresh impulse from the formal secession of 
the Methodists in 181 1. Down to that time these 
latter had maintained their connexion with the 
Church in so far as concerned the reception of the 
Holy Communion at the hands of episcopally or- 
dained clergymen. But they restricted themselves to 
such of the clergy as were in touch with Methodist 
feeling, and, as these were reduced to a small number, 
practical inconvenience arose. Meanwhile the "ex- 
horters," to whom the Methodists looked for other 
ministrations, were not unnaturally dissatisfied with 
their exclusion from the higher functions of the 
ministry, and claimed to be placed on the same 
footing as the ministers of the Wesleyans and other 
Nonconformist bodies. The decision to separate 
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'from the Church by the establishment of an inde- 
pendent ministry was not arrived at without a serious 
struggle, but it ended in the ordination of thirteen 
ministers at Llandilofawr in 1811. At this time their 
"societies" in this diocese numbered 1283 in addi- 
tion to which there were 54 Wesleyan societies, 124 
Independent "churches," 9 Presbyterian, and 86 
Baptist — a total, in round numbers, of 400. A 
series of "revivals " took place amongst these bodies 
in the first half of the century, and by the year 1851 
Nonconformity had attained its culminating point as 
a religious power in the land. 

§ 4. By the increased volume of Dissent, owing to 
the combination of causes detailed in the foregoing 
paragraphs, the Church in this diocese was reduced 
to a position of numerical inferiority as compared 
•with the aggregate strength of the other religious 
bodies. Nevertheless, it was far from being at so 
low an ebb as its opponents have represented. The 
returns of the census of 185 1 show indeed a great 
inequality in its condition, corresponding to variations 
in the supply of church accommodation and the 
number of services held. Taking as our test the 
proportion borne by the attendance at all the ser- 
vices to the population, we find the percentages 
Tanging between 33 for the registration district of 
Brecon, and 1 1 for the municipal borough of Swansea, 
'the general average of the diocese being 19, while 
the corresponding general average for the whole of 
England and Wales was 28,^ The Church in this 

* The proportionate attendance in the other registration 
districts is represented by the figures here appended to them : 
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diocese was therefore below the general average in 
the proportion of about three to four, and still lower 
if the comparison be made with the agricultural 
districts of England, where the average occasionally 
rose to 40 per cent over large areas. We are aware 
that no very exact conclusion can be drawn from 
such comparisons ; for they are open to many modi- 
fying considerations on the one side and on the 
other. Still they may serve, in the absence of better 
evidence, to correct the exaggerated notion of the 
Church's weakness, which has been professedly based 
on the returns of 1851.^ 

§ 5. We now turn to the more grateful task of 
tracing the progress of the revival which the Church 
in this diocese has, under God's blessing, experienced 
within the last half century. To specify all the 
causes and conditions which have contributed to it, 
would require more space than we have at command ; 
the movement has been, as most great movements 
are, the result of various contributory causes, some 
of them of a local character, affecting more particu- 

Pembroke 27, Narberth 21, Llandilo-fawr 21, Aberystwyth 20, 
Gower 20, Aberayron 20, Llandovery 20, Carmarthen 19, 
Llanelly 18, Rhayader 17, Tregaron 17, Newcastle-in-Emlyn 
16, Builth 15, Haverfordwest 15, and Lampeter 14. In addition 
to these are certain districts which include portions of this 
diocese, viz., Presteign 24, Hay 23, Knighton 20, and Crick- 
howel 10. 

^ This impression has been created by a comparison of the 
returns, not with those of the Church in England, but with 
those of Nonconformity in Wales. For reasons into which our 
space does not admit of our entering, we demur to any con- 
clusion drawn from such a comparison. 
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farly the Church in this diocese, others affecting the 
Church of England as a whole, and the Church in 
this diocese as an integral portion of that whole. 
We must confine ourselves to the former class of 
causes; but in doing so we beg emphatically to 
express our conviction that the mainspring of the 
movement is one that is internal to the Church of 
England as a whole, and that the local and material 
conditions to which we are about to refer are merely 
subsidiary to the more deeply-seated causes which 
have affected the Church of England generally. In 
the first place, we note the great improvement that 
has taken place in the organisation and administra- 
tion of the diocese. The see is no longer a stepping- 
stone to more favourably situated posts of the same 
kind in England: the bishops are appointed to 
it permanently and exclusively, and are therefore 
selected with an eye to the special requirements of 
the district. This beneficial change has been ren- 
dered possible through the re-arrangement of epis- 
copal incomes by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
whereby the Welsh sees are placed on an equality 
with the majority of the English sees, and the 
necessity of holding other preferments in commendam 
has been removed. The change was not effected 
until the middle of the present century: Bishop 
Burgess held a prebend and Bishop Jenkinson the 
deanery of Durham cathedral, the plurality being in 
each case justified by the inadequacy of the income 
of the see. Bishop Burgess was, moreover, trans- 
lated to the see of Salisbury, not, however, without 
having held this see for a very satisfactory period. 
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The linguistic condition of the country has been 
taken into account in recent appointments to Welsh 
sees, our own among the number; and this arrange- 
ment has not only conduced to a more efficient 
discharge of episcopal duties, but has also gratified 
the national sentiment. The archdeacons ^ and rural 
deans are active in their several spheres, and do 
good service, not only as intermediate links between 
the bishop and the parochial clergy, but also as 
independent centres of corporate action. The clergy 
themselves have improved both in quality and quan- 
tity. To Bishop Burgess is due the credit of having 
taken measures to supply means of education within 
the reach of candidates for orders by the foundation 
in 1822, of St. David's College, Lampeter. It is true 
that the full results expected from this institution 
were not realised in the first thirty years of its 
existence, partly through the inadequacy of the en- 
dowments, and partly through the deficiency of 
previous education on the part of the students them- 
selves. Nevertheless the college has at all times 
proved itself a useful handmaid to the Church in 
Wales, and now that its resources have been in- 
creased through the action of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, it is in a high state of efficiency. 
The isolation of the clergy has been somewhat 
broken down by the more numerous opportunities 
offered them of meeting together; and in this we 
have to acknowledge the assistance rendered by 

^ The jurisdiction of the archdeacons in this diocese was 
restored by 6 and 7 Will. IV. c. 79, s. 19. 
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railways, a factor of no small influence in the social 
life of a sparse and scattered population. Then, 
further, there has been an increase in the number of 
clergy. The 262 incumbents of 183 1 have grown 
into 344 (of whom only eight are serving their cures 
by deputy), and the 20 assistant curates into 112. 
Such an increase could hardly have taken place 
without some corresponding increase in the financial 
resources of the Church. And in this we have 
again to acknowledge primarily the beneficial action 
of the Ecclesiastical Commission, which has restored 
to the parochial clergy a large amount of tithe-rent- 
charge formerly appropriated to prebendal stalls, and 
has further made considerable grants out of its com- 
mon fund to meet private contributions. Queen 
Anne's Bounty has also continued its beneficent 
operations, eliciting from private donors a larger 
sum than it has itself given. Some additions have 
been made by private endowments given inde- 
pendently of the above agencies. Altogether we 
have computed the additions to revenue during the 
fifty years ending with 1881, at ;^2o,ooo a year. 
The additional clergy provided by this increase of 
income have found full employment in the additional 
churches that have been built and the additional ser-. 
vices established in the old buildings. We have 
already mentioned eight additional churches as 
having been erected in the period 1831-1851. To 
these we are able to add nearly thirty as having been 
erected in the period 1851-1881,^ and since 1881 

* These were :— in the parish of Llanelly, All Saints, Felin- 
foel, St. Peter's, and Dafen j in Swansea, Cockit, St. James's, 
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the work has proceeded with unflagging energy.* If 
to this we add the numerous subsidiary buildings 
which have been opened for divine service, such as 
school-churches and licensed school-rooms, exceed- 
ing 100, we have no difficulty in finding employ- 
ment for even more than the additional clergy this 
diocese has acquired. The parochial churches now 
present a very different aspect to that which they 
bore at the commencement of the century ; and this 
important branch of the revival has been worthily 
crowned by the restoration of the Cathedral Church 
(with the exception of the eastern chapels) to per- 
haps more than its pristine beauty. It is, of course, 
conceivable that all this material work conld be 
achieved without a corresponding advance either in 
the character of the worship or in the number of the 
worshippers. But there is every reason to believe 
that the material restoration is the outcome of a 



and Christchurch ; in Llanguick, Ystalyfera, and Pontardawe ; 
in Llangyfelach, Gorseinon ; in Llansamlet, Kilvey ; in Vay- 
nor, Cefncoed-Cymmer ; in Cefnllys, Holy Trinity ; in Llan- 
badarn Fawr, Elerch, and Bangor; in Carmarthen, Christ- 
church ; in Llangattock, Brynmawr ; in Abeiystwith, St. Mary's ; 
in Llanlleonfel, Eglwys Oen Duw ; in Llanarthney, Gorslas ; 
in Beguildy, St. Peter's; in Penboyr, St. Barnabas; in Nar- 
berth, Templeton ; in Henfynyw, Abera3n'on ; in Llanfihangel 
Geneu'r Glyn, Borth ; in Llanstephan, LUnybri ; in Whit- 
church, St. Aidan*s. 

^ We may mention the additional churches at Newbridge-on- 
Wye in Llanyre parish ; St. John's Cwmbach, in Disserth ; 
AU Saints, in Glasbury ; Llanfair-ar-y-bryn ; St. Thomas, and 
St. Mark's, Swansea ; Holy Trinity, Aberystwith ; St. James's, 
in St. David's ; and Christchurch, in Llanelly. 
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revival of the Church's inner life, which has im- 
pressed its mark both on the character of the worship 
rendered and on the hearts of the worshippers. 
Reverence, heartiness, and intelligence have taken 
the place of the torpor and perfunctoriness which 
prevailed a half century back. It is difficult to find 
any single statistical test which will furnish irrefrag- 
able evidence of the Church's advance in numerical 
strength. But the cumulative evidence of various 
tests must be held to be of some value in such a 
matter, and we do not hesitate to affirm that such 
tests as are at Our disposal agree in pointing 
towards progress. This is notably the case with the 
number of confirmees, in which respect this diocese 
has made a marked advance, and though still below 
the average of English dioceses, nevertheless com- 
pares favourably with some of them. It is also the 
case with the number of communicants, particularly 
in the Welsh-speaking districts : and there can be no 
question that on the average the congregations are 
larger than in old time. 

§ 6. It remains for us to define the part which the 
Church in this diocese has taken in the great educa- 
tional movement of the present century. As regards 
elementary education, however much the Church 
may have failed in making adequate provision for the 
requirements of the growing population, it may at all 
events be claimed on her behalf that she has been 
the foremost among the religious bodies in pressing 
the subject on public attention, and taking practical 
measures to carry it into effect. Among the objects 

R 
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contemplated by Bishop Burgess in the foundation of 
a Diocesan Church Union in 1804, we find place 
given to the establishment of English schools for the 
benefit of the poor and the institution of Sunday 
schools.! At this time there appears to have been 
absolutely no organised plan of education at work in 
the diocese ; for the Circulating Schools founded by 
Griffith Jones were in abeyance pending the litigation 
that followed on Madam Be van's death in 1779, and 
they were not revived until 1809. The fund had, 
however, increased in value by the accumulation of 
interest in the interval, and henceforth yielded about 
;^95o per annum, which supported (in 1848) thirty 
masters in this diocese and five in other parts of 
Wales. ^ The foundation of the National Society in 
181 1 gave a decided impulse to the cause of educa- 
tion in this as in other dioceses. In 1826 the number 
of day-scholars in the National Schools was 8,431 ; in 
1846 they had increased to 12,454, as compared with 
2,629 scholars educated by other religious bodies, 
and 1,408 in British and Foreign schools.^ But 
this joint supply was lamentably defective both in 
quantity and quality, as was fully revealed by the 
Commissioners sent down by Government in 1846 to 
enquire into the state of education in Wales. The 
buildings were themselves inadequate, and were 

* Harford, ** Life of Burgess," p. 228. 

2 The Circulating Schools have been superseded by permanent 
schools, and the funds of the charity have for many years been 
applied to aid in supporting the poorer schools in agricultural 
parishes. 

3 Phillips, "Wales,'* p. 405. 
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badly equipped with educational apparatus ; and the 
teachers were imperfectly trained. Measures were 
taken to remedy this last defect by the establishment 
of a Training College at Carmarthen, with the special 
object of supplying South Wales and Monmouthshire 
with well-qualified teachers; this was accomplished 
in 1848 through the efforts of the Welsh Education 
Committee of the National Society. The other de- 
fects were gradually remedied by the encouragement 
and pecuniary assistance given by the State, both in 
the erection of buildings and in the general main- 
tenance of the schools. Under this system elementary 
education made substantial progress; but as far as 
this diocese is concerned, the supply remained in- 
sufficient, both in the densely-populated parishes of 
the mineral region and in the more thinly-occupied 
mountain parishes of the interior. In 1870, when 
the rate-aid system now in force was introduced, the 
schools connected with the Church numbered about 
250 : since that date they have diminished in number 
through financial difficulties, and now (1887) stand at 
237, with an attendance of about 27,000 scholars. 
The deficiency is least in Radnorshire, greatest (as 
might be expected) in the Swansea neighbourhood. 
If the Church's work in this respect is to be mea- 
sured by quantity, her shortcomings must be allowed; 
if by quality, she may fairly claim credit for the 
steadfastness with which she has upheld the principle 
of a religious, as distinct from a purely secular, sys- 
tem of education. In the department of Intermediate 
Education we are able to report progress in the fol- 
lowing particulars: — (i.) The foundation of Llan- 
R 2 
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dovery College for boys in 1848 by the late Mr. 
Thomas Phillips, who endowed it to the extent of 
jQtoo a year. (2.) The re-foundation of Christ 
College at Brecon by the erection of adequate 
school-buildings and the application of ;^i,2oo a 
year from the funds of the old Collegiate Church to 
its maintenance, in pursuance of a scheme issued by 
the Court of Chancery in 1855. (3.) The establish- 
ment in 1884 of a preparatory school in connexion 
with St. David's College, Lampeter. And (4) the 
establishment in 1880 of a High School for Girls at 
Carmarthen. All the above institutions are in a 
flourishing condition. In respect to higher educa- 
tion, mention has already been made of Bishop 
Burgess's foundation at Lampeter, primarily designed 
for the preparation of candidates for holy orders, 
but now, under its charter of 1865, having its scope 
enlarged so as to embrace the general purposes of a 
liberal education, and being empowered to grant a 
degree in arts, whereas previously, under its charter 
of 1852, it had been restricted to a degree in divinity. 
The endowments proper of the college produce about 
;;^7oo a year, and consist of (i) the sinecure rectories 
of Llanddewi-Felfre and Llangeler, which may be 
held by professors in holy orders; (2) the income 
arising out of the produce of the sale of a third 
sinecure rectory (Angle) and of the patronage of 
three livings ; and (3) the income from private dona- 
tions. The church patronage was formerly in the 
gift of the Crown, and was presented to the college 
at the time of its foundation. In addition to these 
scanty endowments, the college now receives ;^i,5oo 
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a year from the funds of the dissolved Collegiate 
Church at Brecon. 

§ 7. We have already had occasion to mention 
some particulars in reference to the bishops who have 
held the see during the present century. We may 
here add that Lord George Murray and Bishop 
Jenkinson died in possession of the see, and that 
Bishop Thirlwall only retired from his post 
under the pressure of bodily infirmities. Of that 
eminent man it is superfluous to speak at length; 
his profound learning, his profuse and unostentatious 
liberality, and his attention to the business of the 
diocese, are fresh in the memory of our readers. 
We shall advert to but one particular, namely, his 
acquirement of the Welsh language with a view to 
the more efficient discharge of the episcopal office ^ 
in this respect he not only won for himself the 
respect of his contemporaries, but he also gave 
encouragement to the policy subsequently adopted 
of appointing Welsh- speaking bishops to Welsh sees. 
And in referring to this matter we ought not to omit 
mention of the course pursued by Bishop Burgess, 
who was most anxious to secure Welsh-speaking 
clergy for Welsh-speaking parishes. His foundation 
of St David's College alone furnishes evidence of 
this ; but we may add the further fact that he origi- 
nated the practice of subjecting such clergy as were 
appointed to Welsh-speaking parishes to an examina- 
tion in Welsh, either at the time of their ordination, 
or subsequently, by a commission expressly nomi- 
nated for the purpose. He too, like Bishop Thirlwall, 
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was a patron of the Eisteddfod.^ In other respects — 
learning, piety, and personal bearing — he was a bishop 
of whom the diocese may well feel proud. 

§ 8. While recognising with gratitude the tokens of 
reviving activity and progress enumerated in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs, we regard them in no other light 
than as the dawn that bespeaks a brighter day, and 
not that day itself. Large arrears of work remain to 
be made up, and fresh demands are starting into 
existence with each new year. The Church's pro- 
vision in buildings and ministers is far from adequate 
to the needs of the existing population ; still less does 
it furnish any reserve of resources to meet the in- 
evitable increase of the population in the future. 
Nor is there any reason to anticipate a removal of 
the difficulties that have hitherto clogged the Church's 
onward march. The mountain parishes will continue 
to have remote hamlets and isolated cottages and 
farmhouses far away from the parish church. Bi- 
lingualism will increase under our present educational 
system, and signs are not wanting of a sharper an- 
tagonism between the two languages than has hitherto 
existed. There appears, indeed, to be a general 
consensus of opinion that English is advancing, and 
predictions are occasionally hazarded as to the ap- 
proaching extinction of Welsh. Such predictions are, 
in our opinion, premature : the two languages may 
co-exist for an indefinite period, and therefore the 
advance of English does not necessarily imply the 

* Harford, ** Life of Burgess," pp. 245, 294. 
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retrocession of Welsh : the monoglot Welshman may 
become rarer, but only to be transferred to the ranks 
of the diglot section. However this may be, it is the 
duty of the Church to study impartially the require- 
ments of both sections of the population, and to make 
the best arrangements it can to meet the difficulty, 
avoiding all tendency to partisanship as between the 
two languages, and accommodating itself to the ebb 
and flow of either as it may result from extraneous 
influences. The other great difficulty with which the 
Church in this diocese has to contend arises out 
of its financial condition. In the past it has been an 
impoverished church, and there is no reason to ex- 
pect any great amelioration of its state in this respect. 
If, indeed, the demands of its adversaries are endorsed 
by the great council of the nation, so far from any 
amelioration, there awaits the Church such a shock 
to its financial position as will make it stagger for a 
half century at the least, if it do not permanently 
cripple its powers for good. But whatever may be 
preparing for us in the womb of the future, it would 
be clearly wrong if we permitted ourselves to be 
swayed from our purposes of duty by any anticipations 
of coming evil. The retrospect of the last half cen- 
tury should inspire hope and encouragement. It has 
exhibited to us (if we have rightly read the signs of 
the times) the force of a quickened spiritual life — ^the 
expansiveness which follows necessarily on such 
quickening — the simultaneous growth of the inner 
and the outer life in the Church. And, if this be so, 
our course for the future is plain, namely, to seek for a 
further quickening of the inner life, and for a removal 
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of whatever hinders the development of that life. 
Let the Church but be trae to herself and we may 
await the future with confidence. Whether the pre- 
diction of the old Welsh Methodist, that " the bees 
will return to the old hive," will meet with its accom- 
plishment in our own, or in any future day, it were 
idle to speculate. Things seem, no doubt, to be 
tending that way ; but it is easier to scatter the flock 
than to gather it again when scattered. 



Memorandum on the Geography of the Diocese. 

There can be no question that the area of this diocese is 
excessive. It is a full icx> miles long by 65 broad, and covers 
about 2,275,000 acres. But it is by no means obvious how it 
could be conveniently broken up or re-arranged. The diocese 
comprises three geographical districts : a western, including Car- 
diganshire, Pembrokeshire, and the bulk of Carmarthenshire; 
an eastern, including the bulk of Breconshire and Radnorshire ; 
and a southern, including the Glamoi^n portion of the 
diocese, with parts of Breconshire and Carmarthenshire. The 
second of these districts is the most secluded from the body of 
the diocese, being separated from the other two by mountain- 
barriers; but its population is thin (about 60,000) and 
stationary. The third district takes in the mining and manu- 
factiuing portion of the diocese : its population may be roughly 
estimated at 180,000, and is advancing: it requires more 
attention than any portion of the diocese. The first district 
contains the largest area and an agricultural population equal to 
that of the other two, and is, moreover, the most distinctively 
Welsh portion of the diocese. The combination of the second 
and third would not be altogether satisfactory ; for the second 
would still remain secluded, if the see were placed where the 
population is thickest, namely at Swansea. 
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LIST OF BISHOPS, WITH THE DATES OF THEIR 
ACCESSION, WHERE KNOWN. 

<The Welsh names as given in J. and F.*s "History of 
St. David's.") 



David — 

Cynog — 

Teilo — 

Ceneu — 

Morfael — 

Haerwnen — 

Elwaed — 

Gwmwen — 

Llunwcrth — 

Gwi^wyst — 

Gwgan — 

Clydawg — 

Eineon — 

Elfod — 

Ethelman — 

Elanc — 

Maelsgwyd — 

Sadwmfen — 

Cadell — 

Sulhaithnay — 

Novis 840 

Idwal — 

Asser — 

Arthwael — 

Samson — 

Ruelin — 

Rhydderch — 

Elwin — 

Morbiw — 

Llunwcrth 873 

Eneuris 944 

Hubert — 

Ivor — 

Morgeneu — 

Nathan — 

Jeuan — 



Arwystl — 

Morgeneu — 

Ervin 1023 

Trahaeam 1039 

Joseph — 

Bleiddud 1061 

Sulien 1071 

Abraham 1076 

Sulien (again) 1078 

Rhyddmarch 1088 

Griffri 1096 

Bernard 1115 

David Fitzgerald .....".... 1 147 

Peter de Leia 1176 

Geoffrey de Henelawe . . . 1 203 

Jorwerth or Gervase 1215 

Anselm le Gros 1230 

Thomas Wallensis 1 248 

Richard de Carew 1256 

Thomas Beck 1280 

David Martyn 1296 

Henry de Gower 1328 

JohnThoresby 1347 

Reginald Brian 1350 

Thomas Fastolfe 1353 

Adam Houghton 1361 

John Gilbert 1389 

Guy Mone ..; 1397 

Henry Chicheley 1408 

John Catterick 1414 

Stephen Patrington 141 5 

Benedict Nicholls 1418 

Thomas Rodburne 1433 

William Lyndwood 1442 

John Langton 1447 

John Delabere 1447 
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ST. David's. 



Robert TuUy 1460 

Richard Martin 1482 

Thomas Langton 1483 

Hugh Pavy 1485 

Jolin Morgan 1496 

Robert Sherborne 1505 

Edward Vaughan 1 509 

Richard Rawlings 1523 

William Barlow 1536 

Robert Ferrar 1548 

Henry Morgan 1554 

Thomas Young 1560 

Richard Davies 1561 

Marmaduke Middleton ...1582 

Anthony Rudd 1594 

Richard Milboume 1615 

William Laud 1621 

Theophilus Field 1627 

Roger Main waring 1636 

William Lucy 1660 

William Thomas 1678 

Lawrence Womack 1683 

John Lloyd 1686 



Thomas Watson 1687 

George Bull 1 705 

Philip Bisse 1 7 10 

Adam Ottley 1713 

Richard Smallbrooke 1724 

Elias Sydall 1731 

Nicholas Claggett 1 732 

Edward Willes 1743 

Hon . Richard Trevor . . . 1 744 

Anthony Ellis 1752 

Samuel Squire 1761 

Robert Lowth 1766 

Charles Moss 1766 

Hon. James Yorke.. 1774 

John Warren • • • ^779 

Edward Small well 1783 

Samuel Horsley 1788 

Hon. William Stuart 1794 

Lord George Murray 1 800 

Thomas Burgess 1803 

John Banks Jenkinson ...1825 

Connop Thidwall 1840 

William Basil Jones 1874 
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INDEX. 



Abergwili, College of, 124; 

moved to Brecon, 167 
Abraham, Bishop, 55 
Aeddan, 21 
Afan, Bishop, 31 
Alfred, King, 48 
Alien Priories, 93, 94, 95, 96 
Annales Cambriae, 18 «. 
Anselm, Bishop, 109 
Archbishop, term, how used,43 
Archdeacons, office instituted, 

64 ; functions suspended, 196; 

restored, 238 
Architecture, ecclesiastical, of 

diocese, 75, 77, i"> i47 
Archpriest, 65 
Armorican Saints, 5 
Art in British Church, 41 
Asser, 48 
Austin Canons, 90 

Baldwin, Archbishop, 69 
Barlow, William, Bishop, 168 
Beck, Thomas, Bishop, 123^ 
Benedictine Order, 81 
Benefices, Partition of, 118 w 
Bernard, Bishop, 61 
Bible, British, 16; Welsh, 155 
Bishop-houses in Dyfed, 30 
Bishopric, foundation of, 4; 
value of, 108, 121, 158, 209 
Bishops, growth of their autho- 
rity, 29 
Bleduc, Bishop, 50 



Bledud, Bishop, 50 
Boundary dispute with Bishops 

of Llandaflf; 33, 57, 63 
Brecon Priory, 91 ; Christ 

College, 167, 244; Priory 

Church, 75, 112 
Brian, Reginald, Bishop, 134 
Bridget (Bride, Ffraed), St., 

22 
Brychan, Family of, 32 
Brynach, 21 

Bull, George, Bishop, 226 
Burgess, Thomas, Bishop,245. 

Caerleon, Archbishopric of, 
II ; Synod of, 19 

Caldey Priory, 92 

Calendar, Welsh, 15 ;/. 

Calixtus II., Pope, his Privi- 
legium, 62 

Canonization of St. David, 62 

Canons, Institution of secular, 
64 ; regular, 90 

Canterbury, exercise of metro- 
politan authority in Wales, 
49, 51, 69, 129 

Cardigan Priory, 92 

Carew, Richard, Bishop, 109- 

Carmarthen Priory, 92; Gram- 
mar School, 168; High 
School for Girls, 244 

Cattwg^ 21, 32 «. 

Census of 185 1, 234 

Chapels, Free, 150 
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Chicheley, Henry, Bishop, 

137 
•Circulating Schools, 222, 242 
Cistercian Order, 81 
Clear's, St., Priory, 97 
•Craswall Priory, 93 
Cunedda family, 3^. 
Cwmdauddwr School, 223 
•Cwmhir Abbey, 93 
Cybi, 23 
Cynllo, 5 
Cynog, Bishop, 29 

TDaniel, Bishop-Elect, 54 
David, St., his life, vj ff, 
David's, St., Cathedral, 76 
David's, St., Diocese, its 

growth, 2 ; area, 248 n, 
5)avies, Richard, Bishop, 172 
Dedications, Church, 34, 36, 

5S» 75, 77^ 
Delabere, John, Bishop, 142 
Dewi (David), 18 n. 
Dissent, its rise in Wales, 175 
Dogmael's, St., Abbey, 97 
Dominican Friars, 91 
Dyfed, Principality, 2 

Education, 82, 167, 191,194, 
222, 241 

Edward I. visits St. David's, 
131 ; his gift of church- 
patronage to Bishop Beck, 
126 «. 

.Ejected clergy, 178 ; ministers, 
186 

;Elfod, Bishop, 50 

English language in Wales, 
iS3» 211 

Episcopate, Welsh, 157^. 

JEwias Harold Priory, 93 

Fastolfe, Thomas, Bishop, 
Ferrar, Robert, Bishop, 170 



Field, Theophilus, Bishop, 

199 
Fitzgerald, David, Bishop, 

66 
Flemish settlements in Wales, 

53, 67 ; their churches, 76 
Franciscan Friars, 91 
Free chapels, 150 
Fusion of British and Anglican 

Churches, 46^. 

Germanus, St., 34 n. 
Gilbert, John, Bishop, 136 
Gildas, 6, 21 
Giraldus Cambrensis, his life, 

68, 72, 106 
Gore, Henry, Bishop, 194 
Gouge, Thomas, 194, 195 
Gower, Henry, Bishop, 133 ; 

his buildings, 138 

Harris, Howel, quoted, 211 
Haverfordwest Prioiy, 94 
Henelawe, Geoffrey de, 

Bishop, 71 
Henry II. visits St. David's, 

67 
Henry VIII.'s Valor Eccle- 

siasiicusy 148 _^. 
HoRSLEY, Samuel, Bishop, 228 
Houghton, Adam, Bishop, 

135 
Hubert, supposed Bishop, 49 
Huett, Thomas, 155 
Hywel Dda, his journeys to 

Rome, 51 

Idnerth, Bishop, 31 

Impropriations, their origin, 
84 ; number, 150 ; value, 
164 ; effects, 87, 162, 204 

Ina, 55 

Inconformity, 175 

lORWERTH, Bishop, IO9 
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Ishmael, St., 5 

Itinerant preachers, 180, 184 

Jones, Griffith, quoted, 208, 
211 ; his schools, 222 

Kidwelly Priory, 94 ; 

church, 139 
Knights of St. John, 98 

Lampeter, St. David's Coll., 

237, 244 
Lamphey, Palace, 139 ; aliena- 
tion of Manor, 158 
Laud, William, Bishop, 198 
Laugharne Church, 147 
Leia, Peter de. Bishop, 69 
Llanafan-fawr, supposed dio- 
cese of, 31 
Llanbadarn-fawr Church, 112 
Llanbadam, Diocese ot, 31 
Llanddewi, dedication, 23 
Llanddewi-Brefi, Synod of, 19; 
Collie of, 126 ; dissolved, 

163 
Llandovery College, 244 
Llanfair (St. Mary), dedication, 

75 
Llanfih^gel, dedication, 35 
Llangadoc, its connexion with 

Abergwili College, 124 
Llangennith Priory, 94 
Llanllyr Nunnery, 95 
Llanthony Priory, 95 
Llawhaden Hospital, 129 
Lloyd, John, Bishop, 201 
Lucus Victorias, Synod of, 19 
Lucy, William, Bishop, 200 
Lyndwood, William, Bishop, 

147 

Mainwaring, Roger, Bishop, 

199 
Marriage of cler^, 67 ^ 144 
Martin, St., dedication, 77 



Martyn, Richard, Bishop,. 

131 
Mary, St., dedication, 75 
Metropolitan jurisdiction in^ 

British Church, 42 
Menevia, 10, Old, 18, 20 
Methodism, Rise of, 214 
Methodists, treatment of, 217' 

— 221 ; their secession, 234 
M I ddleton, Mannaduke,. 

Bishop, 173 
Milbourne, Richard, Bishop,. 

197 
Mone, Guy, Bishop, 136 
Moni Judseorum, 20 
Monasticism, 80^. 
Monkton Priory, 96 
Morgan, John, Bishop, 146 
Morgeneu, Bishop, 55 

Nicholas IV., Pope, his Tax- 
ation 113/: 
NiCHOLLS, Benedict, Bishop,. 

145 
Nicholson, William, Bishop, 

Archdeacon of Brecon, 185^ 

196 
Non, St., 23,24 
Norman Bishops, 60 
Norman Lords Marchers, 52 

Ottley, Adam, Bishop, 227 

Padarn, Bishop, 31 
Paschal Controversy, 25, 28 
Paulinus (Pawl Hen), 5, 41 
Pavy, Hugh, Bishop, 146 
Peckham, Archbishop, his visi- 
tation, 129 
Penry, John, quoted, 153, 156, 

162 n. 
Pill Priory, 96 
Powell, Vavasor, 176 
Prayer-Book, Welsh, 155 
Premonstratensian Canons, 90 
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Prichard, Rhys, 189 
rropagation of Gospel, Act 

for, 177 
Property, Church, value of, 

113, 151, 204, 239 
Provision, papal, 153 n. 

<2uEEN Anne's Bounty, 224, 
239 

Rawlings, Richard, Bishop, 

143 

Reformation, Changes pro- 
duced by, 153^' 

Restoration, Church under the, 
185 

Rhyddmarch, Bishop, 53, 56 

Rodburne, Thomas, Bishop, 

Rowland, Daniel, 218 
RUDD, Anthony, Bishop, 159, 

Sadwrnen, Bishop, 54 

Sampson, Bishop, 41. 

Sarum, use of, ill 

Saunders, Dr. Erasmus, quoted, 
204-207, 209 

Scandinavian settlements in 
Wales, 53 

See, at St. David's 18 ; pro- 
posals to remove it to Car- 
marthen, i6r, 188 

Slebech Preceptory, 98 

Sports, Book of, 175 

Squire, Samuel, Bishop, 228 

Strata Florida Abbey, 100 

Suffragan Bishops, 143 

Sulgen, Bishop, 56 

Swansea Hospital, 133 ; 
School, 194 



Talley Abbey, ioi 
Teilo, St., 23, 29 
Tenby Church, 147 
Thirlwall, Connop, Bishop, 

245 
Thomas, William, Bishop, 

201 
Thoresby, John, Bishop, 134 
Tironian Canons, 90 
Tonsure, British, 27 
Trameris, Bishop, 50 
Tremerin, Bishop, 50 
TuLLY, Robert, Bishop, 145 

Uniformity, Act of, 185 

Vaughan, Edward, Bishop, 

146 
Vortipor, 7 

Wallensis, Thomas, Bishop, 

109 
Watson, Thomas, Bishop, 

201 
Welsh ecclesiastical terms, 

13/:, 35, 37/:, 82 
Welsh language, 152, 192, 211 
Welsh publications, 154, 192 

—194 
Whitefield, 215 
Whitland Abbey, 1 01 
Wilfrid, Bishop, 51 
William I., visits St. David's, 

52 
WoMACK, I^wrence, Bishop, 
201 

Young, Thomas, Bishop, 172 
Ystradmeurig school, 223 
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APPENDIX 

ON THE PARISH-NAMES OF THE DIOCESE 
OF ST. DAVID'S. 

§ I. Predominance of the ecclesiastical element in the parish- 
names. § 2. Frequent recurrence of certain names and 
the modes of distinguishing between them. § 3. The non- 
ecclesiastical elements in the parish-names. § 4. Importance 
of ascertaining the old forms of the names. 

§ I. The most distinctive feature in Welsh as com- 
pared with English parish-names is the predominance 
of the ecclesiastical element in them. More than half 
the parishes in the Diocese of St. David's are named 
after their churches ; and the proportion would be still 
larger, if we excluded the English names, with which 
we do not propose to deal. As a set-off against this, 
there is a great deficiency of terms indicating settle- 
ment or proprietorship, corresponding to the affixes 
ton^ ham, and by in English names. The term mpst 
nearly corresponding to these in the Welsh language 
is tre or tref, meaning a " homestead " or " hamlet." 
We need not travel outside the limits of the diocese for 
an illustration of the disproportion in the use of ion and 
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/r^ respectively. In that portion of Pembrokeshire 
which has been known from the times of Giraldus 
Cambrensis as " Little England beyond Wales," the 
parish-names ending in ton are more numerous than 
those beginning with trefm the whole of the diocese. 
And of the half-dozen instances in which the latter 
does occur, it is doubtful whether in any case it is 
attached to a personal name, as though it were in- 
tended to indicate residence or proprietorship.^ For 
frequency of use, the prefix llan? " church," in Wales 
would best bear comparison with the affixes totiy ham^ 
and bym England. It generally stands before the dedi- 
cation-name of the church, but occasionally before some 
geographical or topographical term descriptive of the 
position of the church. The majority of the dedication- 
names are those of the so-called ** saints," ^ meaning 

^ In the names TrefFgarn, Tremaen, and Trelech, the second 
syllable represents a local object ; in Trefilan, there may be a 
personal name, possibly that of the saint ; and this is certainly 
the case in Tregaron. We take no notice of the cases where 
English names have been translated into Welsh, as Trehttert 
for Letterston, and Trefamlod for Ambleston. 

2 The term llan has been treated in the earlier part of this 
work (p. 14), as a loan word from the Latin planum in its 
mediaeval sense of "cemetery." To this it has been objected 
that there is a cognate word lann "enclosure" in the Irish 
language ; which occurs in some few place-names in Ireland and 
Scotland (Blackie's Dictionary of Place-names ^ p. 120). If this 
be so, llan forms an exception to the general rule that the early 
ecclesiastical terms used by the British Church were borrowed 
from the Latin ; but it must be allowed to be a singular 
coincidence; if the Welsh //a« and the Latin planum were 
synonymous terms and yet historically unconnected. 

' The names of the saints can be ascertained by striking off 
the prefix llan. But English readers may need to be reminded 
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for the most part " church-founders," who may also 
have been in many cases landowners rather than 
professional teachers of religion. There is, therefore, 
no lack of personal names in Welsh parish-names; 
but there is a noteworthy difference of idea involved 
in the fact that the Welsh give prominence to the 
churchy the English to the home^ in the choice of their 
designations ; ^ a difference which may perhaps be 
based on differences in the development of the national 
lives of the two peoples, the ecclesiastical element being 
either prior in point of time or stronger in point of 
influence among the Welsh, the social or civil element 
among the English. 

§ 2. Another distinctive feature in Welsh parish- 
names is the frequency with which some few of them 
recur, such as Llanfihangely Llanddeun, Llanbadartiy 
&c., implying the frequency of the dedications to 
St. Michael, St. David, St. Padarn, &c. A consider- 
able variation may, however, be noticed in the propor- 
tion which the number of such dedications bears to that 
of the parish-names. From the fact that the dedica- 
tions to St. Mary are the most numerous of any in the 

of the law of initial mutation, under which c is converted into g, 
p into bi t into d^ d into dd (with an aspirate sound like the flat 
th in ** thine"), and m into/ (with a v sound), whiles drops off 
altogether. Thus in Llangadog, Llanbadam, Llaftdilo, Llan- 
ddavif 2indLIanfair, the dedications are to Cadog, Padarn, Teilo^ 
Dewi, and St. Mary. 

^ The contrast may perhaps be illustrated by noticing that the 
terms I/an and '/on have the same etjrmological meaning of 
** enclosure," but diverge in point of use, the former to signify 
for the most part an enclosure for sacred purposes, the latter 
solely for civil purposes. 
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diocese, it might be anticipated that the corresponding 
Welsh title Uanfair would frequently occur in parish- 
names ; but this is not the case, the explanation being 
that the dedication was of late introduction, and 
prevailed chiefly in the districts where the Lords 
Marchers and other foreign settlers ^ held sway. 
Even the Llanddewi parishes are few as compared 
with the Llanddewi churches, in the proportion of nine 
of the former to forty of the latter, the inference to be 
drawn from this being that there have been changes 
either in the parish-names or in the dedications. 
There must, for instance, have been a change of 
dedication in the case of Uangyfelach, though we will 
not undertake to decide whether Cyfelach, Bishop of 
LlandafF, or St. David, has the prior claim; the 
parish lay on the borderland between the two dioceses, 
and the twofold dedication may be a memento of the 
contests that once prevailed as to their respective 
limits. On the other hand, such parish-names as 
Hubberston and Prendergast (both having St. David 
churches) were of foreign origin, and may well have 
superseded other names in which the dedication was 
preserved. Other dedications to St. David, again, 
may have been assigned to churches which had 
previously acquired a current designation. The 
Llanfihangel churches have a far larger proportion of 
corresponding parish-names than either of the two 
dedications above mentioned, amounting to about half ^ 

^ Half of the St. Mary churches (27 out of 54) are found in 
Pembrokeshire and Gower ; and of the rest, about a dozen are 
situated near Norman castles, or were attached to monasteries. 

2 We may illustrate the difference between Welsh and 
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of the whole number of dedications, a fact which con- 
firms th^ impression as to the great popularity of the 
dedication, though pne of foreign origin (p. 35). Of 
other dedications having a plurality of parish-names, 
we may specify Llandilo^ of which there are almost 
as many as of Llanddewi, showing the permanent 
influence which the memory of Teilo exercised over 
this diocese ; Llanbadarn^ which occurs six times, and 
assists us in marking out the area over which Padarn 
held episcopal sway ; Llansaintffraid^ four times, but 
inclusive of the one now better known as Cwmtoy- 
ddwr ; and Llanbedrox Lampeter (St. Peter) four times. 
Several others appear twice. From the recurrence of 
such names, there arises the necessity of distinguishing 
between them by the addition of surnames derived 
either from the districts in which they are severally 
found, or from some object, natural or artificial, 
distinctive of the parish; with the result that the 
names sometimes run to an inordinate length, which 
renders them formidable to the eye and the tongue of 
the average Englishman. In common parlance the 

English parish-names by stating that in Lincolnshire there are 
twenty^six St. Michael churches, but not a single original 
parish-name corresponding to the dedication. And so with 
other dedications which are common to this diocese and that 
county, such as Edith (Llanedy), German (St. Harmon's), 
Lucia (Leiki), not to speak of the numerous dedications to St. 
Peter and St. Mary. In subdivided parishes such dedication- 
names are necessarily used for the sake of distinction, as St. 
Michael's-on-the-Mount, Lincoln. We may, by the way, 
remark on the peculiarity of the Welsh Mihangel for 
** Michael " ; it seems to be an abbreviation of Michael-a«^^/«j, 
arising out of the old title of the festival, which ran *' Consecratio 
Michaelis archangeli ecclesiae" (p. 35). 
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adjunct is frequently for brevity's sake used by itself, as 
in the case of Cwmdu^ " the dark valley," Bugeildy^ 
" shepherd's house," and Cwmtoyddwr. A few parish- 
names dispense with the prefix lian^ as Silian^ or 
substitute another prefix as Tyddewi, the Welsh form of 
St. David's. In other cases we find llan prefixed to local 
terms, as in Uangwm, " church of the valley," Llan- 
foes, " of the field," and many others. We also find the 
terms Eglwys} JBettws, and Capel extended to the 
parishes in which the churches are so named, such being 
for the most part either of late date or of a subordinate 
position. So again with such designations as Bangor 
(p. 40), Merihyr^ {^, ^<,\ Merthyri, "martjTS," now 
corrupted into Mathry ; and lastly, ecclesiastical terms 
like crwys or croes^ ** cross," mynacklog, " monastery," 
zn^yspytty or spyddid, from the Latin hospitium (p. 82). 
§ 3. The non-ecclesiastical elements which enter 
into the composition of parish-names are derived 
mainly from the natural features of the country, and 
partly from artificial structures or civil institutions. 
To the former belong the numerous terms descriptive 
(i) of mountains, hills, or crags, such as ufriy bryn^ bri^ 
^arreg^ crug {crick\ garth, gallt, pen, blaen, and mynydd, 

1 In Pope Nicholas's Taxatio, the only churches entitled 
Eglwys are Eglwys Cummin^ and E, Eyll, now Llangunider. 
In Henry VIII. *s Valor EccL a third is added to represent 
EglwyswrWy but without the two last syllables. There are now 
some three or four more, not to speak of the Welsh designations 
for Whitechurch {Eglwyswen\ and Whitchurch {Eglwys-y- 
groes). The term betPivs has been already discussed (p. 38) ; 
such buildings were originally chapels of ease. 

2 The term martyrium referred to in p. 35, was applied to a 
buildmg erected on a place of martyrdom. 
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each with its distinctive shade of meaning ; (2) terms 
connected with river courses, such as dwr^ nant 
(brook), M_y//(ford), aber'^ (confluence), ^/tf/> 2 qx glas 
(stream), and rhaiadr (waterfall) ; (3) valleys, as cumiy 
ystrad (from Latin stratum\ and cil (recess) ; and (4) 
such miscellaneous objects as a moor or bog {cors^ 
rhos^ which latter has been corrupted into rose\ a 

1 The use of aber is more frequent than that of its analogue 
mouth in English place-names. The latter is generally restricted 
to places situated at the confluence of a river with the sea, 
though there are cases (Monmouth, for instance) where it is 
apphed to the confluence of a contnbutory with a main stream. 
But in Wales aber is found attached to the confluences of quite 
small streams — spots which acquire a special value in mountain- 
ous countries as convenient sites for settlement, inasmuch as the 
presence of a stream implies for the most part the presence of a 
lateral valley. In addition to the names commencing with aber 
to be found in the Diocesan Calendar, Welsh-speaking people 
use Aberhofuidu for Brecon (the latter being originally the name 
of the county), Abermawe for Swansea, Aberteifi for Cardigan, 
and Abergwaun for Fishguard. 

2 The term glais or glas is no longer current in the Welsh 
1 anguage ; but it survives in certain river-names, as instanced in 
the last syllables of Z>2//<f», Ystradgynlais^ and others. It is also 
found in the Irish language, e,g, Douglas ^ (Blackie, Die, of 
Place-names i P- 9i)' The term must not be confounded with the 
Welsh glas "green," clais "trench," or clas * Enclosure," 
the two latter of which, being of the masculine gender, cannot 
assume the forms glais or glas^ after the definite article. 
Nevertheless, these seem to have been occasionally inter- 
changed : Glasbury, for instance, is termed Y clas by Lewis 
Glyn Cothi, and Yclas-ar-Wy in the list of parishes in the 
Myfyrian Archaology, In the parish of Glascwm^ again, there 
are names pronounced as clais^ applied to a manor, a mill, and a 
meadow, which raise a doubt whether the parish-name is derived 
from glcLS * * green. " 
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conspicuous stone {maen\ a flat stone {lUch\ a heap 
of stones (earn) ; a field (inaes) ; a wood (coed) ; a 
swampy ground (gT&ern) ; a lake (llyn) ; a pool (^w//) ; 
an island or insulated ground (ynys) ; a glade (llanerch) ; 
and so forth. To the second class belong such terms 
as ponf (bridge), caer or car (camp), dm or dinas 
(fortified summit), cas/e/l (place fortified with walls or 
earthworks), ty (house), i/ys ^ (court-house) ; and again, 
terms descriptive of territorial divisions, as canfre/,^ 
and tnaenawr or vianor. Personal names (not of 
saints) are rare ; but we may notice Odwyn ( = Edwin, 
whose name also appears in Edwinsford) ; Yeroth 
(now corrupted into ar-arth), properly lorwerth or 
Edward ; Pahuan^ apparently " father John " but 
more probably intended for " father Afan," as the name 

1 Llys is (we presume) cognate with the Irish lis in Lismore and 
other names, and with the Cornish and Breton Us, These 
terms are explained by "^XzxMv^ {^Dictionary of Place-names ^ p. 
27) as meaning enclosure, garden (which seems to be the 
current sense of the Irish lios) and fort. The Welsh llys 
appears to mean either a court of justice or a palace. In the 
former sense, it may have an equivalent in the name Brawdy^ 
if that is made up of brawd and ty^ "judgment-house." The 
second element in Llys-y-fran is not intelligible. 

^ Cantref znswers to the English "hundred " and maenor to 
"manor" ; but it does not follow that either of these Welsh 
terms has the same etjnmological meaning as the English. The 
old form of canlref wsls cantred^ which suggests another origin 
than can and tref; and the term maenawr seems to be connected 
with mcun^ "stone." It does not appear why the Breconshire 
parish Cantreff should be singled out for that distinctive title ; 
nor yet why Vaynor should be styled " the manor,'* the full 
name evidently having been Y Faenaivr, The term "manor" 
serves as a prefix in the case of three Pembrokeshire parishes. ' 
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occurs in a chapelry of Llanafan. The Stephen of PonU 
Stephan and Payne of Pains castle^ which are used to 
distinguish two of the Lampeters, were Normans ; and 
so, we presume, was the Matilda oi Moyl-gxoYO. (p. 119). 
In M^inoX'OUfen we might suppose the second member 
to be a personal name were it not that the parish is 
otherwise called Mzxior-nawen, The names of several 
commotes are employed to distinguish between 
parishes having the same dedications. To this source 
we owe the adjuncts Velfrey, Geneu V Glyn^ Caio, 
Elvet^ Creuddyn, and Ystradyw, The name of a can- 
tref, Arberth, is preserved in Narberthy which, fully 
written, would mean ** St. Andrew's in Arberth " ; and 
so JBuilth, which, as a parish-name, would be fully 
written Llanfair ym Muallt " St. Mary's in Builth."' 
Even the old provincial name Dyfed survives to 
distinguish one of the two Llandyssilio parishes. 

§ 4. The information given in the foregoing para- 
graphs will not enable the reader to explain all the 
parish-names in this diocese. Some of them indeed 
defy all attempts at explanation. In regard to others 
assistance may be gained by ascertaining the older 
forms of the names as given in Pope Nicholas's 
Taxatio and other early documents. Thus, for in- 
stance, Troedyraur is written Tref-duher or Tref-dryer, 
which suggests an intelligible meaning, if the second 
member represents a personal name. The old forms 
oi Nevern diXQ. Nanhever or Llanhever, as given by 
Giraldus Cambrensis, and Never as given in the list of 
commotes ; the name is derived from that of the 
stream. Llawhaden is variously written Llanhaden, 
Llanwadein (by Giraldus), and Llanhuadain, whence we 
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conclude that the name of the saint, Aeddan, was some- 
times commenced with a w or gw. Henfynyw is 
given in the Taxatio in the forms Hendmen and 
Hevene, which support the idea that the name is com- 
posed of hen and meini^ " old stones," and that it has 
been changed into Henfynyw with a view to establish a 
connection with the history of St. David, who is said to 
have spent his early days at Old Menevia. Laugharne 
is variously written Talacharn, as the name of a 
commote, Tallacham in Pope Nicholas's Taxatio^ 
Talachar by Giraldus, who gives as an alternative 
name Abercorran, and Talacharn or Abercoran in the 
Bruty Tyivysogion. By Henry VIII.th*s time the first 
syllable seems to have been dropped, and in the 
Valor EccL the name is given as Langharne, which 
approximates to the modem Welsh fonn Lacharn. 
These variations are puzzling. With great hesitation 
we hazard the conjecture that the second syllable 
^*charn," may represent the Goran of Abercoran. 
Cwmtoyddwr is an abbreviation of cwmmwd deu- 
ddwr, " the commote of the two rivers " Wye and 
Clairwen ; this is the only instance in which the word 
cwmmwd enters into a parish-name, and in this case 
the commote is not one usually recognised as such. 
Llandovery in its Welsh form is written Llanymddyifri, 
"church in the midst of the rivers." Uanddew is 
written Llandu by Giraldus Cambrensis, and is ex- 
plained by him as meaning " Ecclesia Dei," the original 
form being thus Llandduw ; so also Llandrindod was 
once called Llando. Carmarthen represents Castra 
Mariduni^ the latter name appearing in Antonine's 
Itinerary and having no connection whatever with Mer- 
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lin, as is popularly supposed. Cregrina is, no doubt, 
the Craig Faruna of Gwynfardd Brycheiniog's poem 
(Rees's Welsh Saints^ p. 49). Lamphey is frequently 
written in three syllables, apparently as Lantyfei, in 
which case it could not be dedicated to Faith. The 
second member in Eglwys Cummin has been occa- 
sionally identified with cymmun^ " communion,'' but the 
older forms are Kemen in the Valor EccL and Kimine 
on an oldrhalice. Redberth may have originally been 
Tref-berth, on the analogy of Redruth from Tref- 
derwydd. The old form of Gladestry seems to have 
been Claudestre, derived from the dyke (clawdd) 
known as Rugeditch. Llantood may be compared 
with Llantwyt, a shortened form of Llan-illtyd. Other 
cases might be adduced, where the older forms throw 
light on the origin of the names. 
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